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CAVALRY COMBAT 


A COMPILATION of action of small Cavalry Units during the World War 
which was planned and initiated by the Chief of Cavalry and prepared under 
the supervision of the Assistant Commandant of the Cavalry School. Full of 
battlefield experiences and tactical instruction. The greatest field for study of 
cavalry action during the World War ever compiled. 





This is not a volume of classroom platitudes—nor is it a blaring battle cry, 
but a comprehensive presentation of cavalry operations and combat that illus- 
trates by differentiation and appropriate discussion, the correct interpretation of 
sound tactical principles. 


As the narrative develops, cavalry is seen at the charge; it is shown on foot, 
fighting as doggedly as infantry; it is found afar on its own, or elbow to elbow 
with other arms; it breasts the snows of winter, treads the desert sands, climbs the 
mountains and crosses the plains, it suffers, and again it thrives; it gathers the 
fruits of victory with an exultant shout, or gallops into a forlorn hope to save a 
war. 


Every eavalry officer—Regular Army. National Guard or 
Reserve—who would know the trath of the value of cavalry 
in modern warfare should read this remarkable study of the 
accomplishments of cavalry onevery frontin theWorld War. 
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Over 500 pages. Price $2.50, postpaid. To members of The United States Cavalry Associa- 
tion, $2.00, postpaid. 


Send your orders NOW to 


The United States Cavalry Association 
1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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CAVALRY IN THE FIELD 





Military leadership is too often confused with the per- 
sonal characteristics of individuals, their power to arouse, 
sway and direct the minds of others, or their ability to 
force others to their will. It is true, of course, that the 
great leaders of history have been strong characters. But 
the military establishment must recognize, and does, the 
necessity of pinning badges of office on a host of less 
favored persons who possess few or none of the attributes 
of the “‘tall fellow ahead of a crowd.” Armies are in fact 
officered by men of all shades of abilities who are plopped 
at an early age into a new life where experience will be 
the great determining factor. 

A military man’s right to move other men around the 
landscape is recognized by his shoulder straps, devices 
more mobile than the lettered office doors of civil life. 
Initially he may lead his men to the valley of the shadow 
by virtue of his personalty. But he can only continue to 
lead through his ability to control his men with facility; 
if he cannot do so they will lose confidence in him regard- 
less of how fine a fellow he may be. 

Rank and file military leadership means essentially the 
ability to control. The wheels of efficiency are often kept 
busily spinning by weak-chinned individuals with little to 
commend them except an uncanny ability to be at the 
right place at the right time and to control through under- 
standable orders. Fortunately for the professional soldier, 
this ability may be developed, as was so ably demonstrated 
by the great German machine of a generation ago. 

Leadership is the great intangible in the world’s armies 
today. We are offered countless comparisons of armament, 
of numbers, of tactics and technique. But there is no com- 
parison of the probable performances of the captains or 
the brigadiers nor no hint of how they were qualified for 
their tasks. Nevertheless, when it comes time to sto 
talking and to start doing, the junior ranks will hold the 
answer within themselves. The Spanish regulars with 
l'ranco and the revolution-wise Chinese guerrillas merely 
vive added weight to the evidence of history that a trained 
corps of leaders is exceedingly hard to beat. 

ys everyone shouting for mobility and more mobil- 

v, with predictions freely made that the next war is to be 
a ee contest, it is worth while to make an inquiry into 
te system by which we propose to control what we will 
pat into the field, to analyze our present control methods 

iid to measure dens against the kind of warfare we ex- 

«ct to wage. It would seem that the question of whether 
1 not our control methods are suitable for mobile warfare 

one of parmount importance, especially to Cavalrymen, 
to whom mobility has always been a watchword if not a 
Cc atchword ° 


Even Liddel Hart despairs of the ability of modern man 
to measure up to the standard of mental mobility de- 
manded by the Battle of the Robots. Most current writers 
apply the term, “mobile army” to a group of soldiers 


riding in trucks, forgetting that their definition might 
well fall short of the standard of road mobility established 
by the German rail movements from front to front twenty 
years ago. Getting troops to the enemy is comparatively 
easy. How they are handled after they get there is what 
decides the issue. Superior battlefield mobility, properly 


controlled, is the winning formula of the future. 


II 


Someone has said that the purpose of war was to prove 
all current textbooks wrong, basing the statement on the 
fact that from the findings of the “‘last war,” books usually 
develop along lines vastly different from the practical 
needs of the “next war.” Because much of our doctrine of 
control methods today 1s based on experience gained i in the 
static warfare of 1918, there is special need for inquiry into 
its application to mobile situations. 

The most recent example of the war of movement on 
the grand scale is the shambles of the Eastern Front of 
1914-16. A very unfortunate example, to be sure, but the 
only one we have approximating the theater and masses 
prophesied for future conditions. Yet no better example of 
the power of trained junior leaders could be obtained. 

The strategy of the Eastern Front is always awe-in- 
spiring and occasionally comic, like a circus elephant work- 
ing with the clowns. On limitless terrain entire Army 
Corps milled about seeking to surround, only to be sur- 
rounded in turn. Divisions swept swiftly to the attack 
only to miss completely adversaries of equal or greater 
size. After Masurian Lakes the Russian high command 
could not even locate Rennenkampf, an Army com- 
mander, and knew little of Samsonov, his confrere, save 
that he had been destroyed. Plans were nearly always bad 
because they rested on false premises. Ability in the high 
command weighed little. Deliberate evasion of Luden- 
dorff’s orders made Masurian Lakes decisive. The skill 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas was useful only in saving his 
retreating armies from complete disaster. 

But Nicholas stood alone while the skill of Ludendorft 
and Hindenburg found its counterpart in a long line of 
subordinate leaders. From their actions it is possible to 
draw one pertinent lesson from the whole sorry tragedy. 
Only by directing attention to them is it possible to ac- 
count for the amazing feats of arms performed by the 
German divisions in the East, performed not because of 
Napoleonic plans but in spite of them. The lesson of 
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the Eastern Front, of mobile war, is that plans of battle 
have but little bearing upon the outcome. The execution 
of details by lower echelons and, more important, their 
adaptation to inevitable changes in the plan make up go, 
of the requirements of victory. 

But there is little argument on the importance of 
leadership. Few will question it. The real issue is that 
methods of leadership in vogue today were not drawn 
from experiences in the East but from France; that re- 
gardless of the efforts of service schools to open up the 
play there persists in the United States, and probably in 
Europe, a tendency to retain control methods and termi- 
nology growing out of trench warfare. Everyone knows 
that the same kind of movement will not apply. But as to 
who gives the orders and the manner of getting them dis- 
tributed we are by no means of one mind. 

Trench warfare had a not unnatural effect on control 
methods. The far flung, flankless battle lines giving no 
room for maneuver, recourse was had to power plays. An 
overwhelming superiority of men and matériel was built 
up ata selected point, either naturally, or by withdrawals 
from other sectors. At H-hour on D-day the whole 
ponderous mass moved forward, each unit grooved in 
its advance like a bowling ball headed for the pins. Of the 
junior leaders, little initiative was expected compared to 
the guessing contests staged on the Russian Front; it was 
sufficient, but not easy, to keep moving ahead. 

All moves were the result of careful and minute prepa- 
ration. By air reconnaissance and trench raids a vast store 
of enemy information was collected. Based on this it was 
possible to formulate a detailed order for the operation 
giving each unit map objectives and providing fire support 
and technical support from artillery and other assisting 
arms. 

The system ultimately grew into a proposition whereby 
GHQ could institute a staff study resulting in a decision 
to undertake an offensive with a stated number of troops. 
The leader of the offensive could then inaugurate another 
study by his own staff on the details of assembling the 
men and matériel for the operation. Details of a long series 
of staff studies could be published in printed orders and 
distributed down through the ranks so that the duties of 
one and all could be thoroughly understood. 

Here was born a new idea of leadership, of control by 
an increased dependence on staff personnel to the point 
where a commander’s only function was to provide the 
moral drive necessary to keep the ball rolling. What 
happened after the order was issued was nobody’s business. 
You had to go forward or else. 

So on the Western Front, in sharp distinction to the 
Eastern Front, the plan was the great issue and, given the 
weight, its execution a foregone conclusion. Furthermore, 
the opportunity was there for the faithful recording of 
incident by war correspondents. Instead of lost divisions 
being commonplace, a lost battalion became news- 
worthy. 

How could such formalized methods of control be 
adapted to what transpired in the East? What would 
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have been the corresponding actions and orders of Genera’ 
Scheffer on Nov. 21, 1914 when, on an envelopment, hi 

three divisions ran into a larger force of Russians only to 
find four more divisions of Kussians moving in on their 
rear and cutting off escape? The printing presses woul: 
have been sorely taxed to supply a corps which in one day 
faced to all points of the compass. How would the various 
staffs work out the details of Scheffer’s problem? Certain ic 
is that someone worked it out, for without maps or mimeo- 
graphs the superbly led Germans not only ‘got out of the 
trap, but destroyed a Russian division, terrorized by the 
very appearance of the well-knit Teuton columns. 

Our service schools are teaching open warfare, although 
they naturally must do so theoretically. The written order 
is a necessity of the classroom. How much of it the 
student is to carry into the field when his turn comes to 
serve with troops on ample terrain is of course a matter of 
common sense application. Unfortunately, through the 
persistence of trench warfare control methods the applica- 
tion of school teachings is not always common sense. It 
shows 1n ponderous troop movements, in lengthy con- 
ference in command posts, in long winded formal orders. 
There is a double-barreled effect ot throttling the mobility 
of normally mobile troops and of denying newly-com- 
missioned officers the opportunity of observing facile 
leadership. 

Obviously, awkward control methods must be elim 
nated. Until they are, few persons will know what real 
mobility is. But elimination is impossible without thor- 
ough understanding of the demands made upon control 
agencies by mobile warfare and without insistence by the 
schools that their doctrines be applied sanely, speeding 
up movement rather than retarding it. 


Ill 


If by some means of thought transference a military 
leader could broadcast his will and a clear mental picture 
of the situation to his subordinates, the problem of con- 
trol would not exist. All echelons would follow the same 
pattern cut by the platoon commander in his personal, 
direct control over his platoon. Conditions would more 
nearly approximate those of a century ago, when one 
man with a good carrying voice could maneuver accu- 
rately what would now correspond to a battalion. 

Tremendous increase in the size of armies, a host of 
technical advances, and development of weapons causing 
great dispersion of force and greater care for the safety 
of leaders have all combined to change the picture of the 
problem of control. Even in the Napoleonic era, control 
through staff officers was beginning to be emphasized. 
Also, the development of communications was attended 
by a steadily increasing dependence upon them as a meas 
of effecting control over widely separated elements. 

As has been noted, the war in France had its great: st 
effect on control methods through its accenting of st: ff 
functions, which relegated direct, personal control by :n 
individual to comparative unimportance. Since 1918, sig- 
nal communications have advanced to the point where 
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control by radio threatens to overshadow both direct con- 
trol and control through the staff. 

In any event, we have come to the present with all 
ranks fairly well imbued with the idea that being pos- 
sessed of staff and messenger personnel, as well as radio 
personnel, all should be used up to the hilt. 

Even when considering these three control agencies 
theoretically, without testing them in the field, there is 
some doubt as to their relative importance. There is no 
question of sentiment, of course, or of a contest of groups 
to see which shall be the decisive factor. We simply 
ought to use whichever means, or whichever combination 
best fits each particular situation. But can messengers, 
staff and radio really take over the preponderance of the 
work, as they seem to be doing? 

When it comes down to regiments and squadrons, ter- 
rain and the enemy acquire an importance way out of 
proportion to their effect on divisions and corps. A mobile 
force maneuvering to meet the enemy finds that each 
moment possesses different significance. The enemy will 
simply not do what he is supposed to do; in fact, it is 
miraculous if our own groups do not occasionally do the 
wrong thing. Even after contact has been made and com- 
bat occurs the unexpected becomes common experience. 
Fither the ground looks different than had been supposed, 
or movement does not go as planned, or both. 

Where there is constant change it seems theoretically 
impossible for a commander to get over to his subordinates 
a clear picture of the situation as he sees it through the 
medium of the relayed or the written word. Obviously, 
the leader who can interview personnally his subordinates 
and effect an interchange of ideas which apply at the mo- 
ment will get by with a minimum of misunderstanding. 
Likewise, constant change does not permit a conference 
of many minds to obtain a series of decisions changing 
original plans. A single leader making his own decisions 
is indicated. In theory, therefore, mobile situations are 
most efficiently carried out by accenting personal, direct 
control and minimizing staff and communications func- 
tions. 

Leaving theory and getting out into the field, it is 
significant that those Cavalry maneuvers of recent years 
which have been characterized by direct control methods 
have shown particular excellence in the field of mobility 
and accuracy of movement. The operations of the 1st 
Brigade against the 2nd Division in 1930 and 1932, the 
1s: Cavalry Division maneuvers of 1936 and the regi- 
mental formations developed by General Herr during his 
command of the 7th Cavalry are all examples of empha- 
siving direct, personal control of comparatively large 
urits. The results obtained on these maneuvers and exer- 
ciscs invite the question as to whether or not we should 
reise our ideas of control so that direct control methods 
will revert to primary importance, backed up by staff and 
communications control where applicable. 

History offers a notable example of control in detail by 
direct methods in the operations of General Nathan B. 
Forrest. This picturesque leader left little to the imagi- 
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nation of others, but by covering an unbelievable amount 
of ground prior to enemy contact he had a hand in nearly 
every phase of the engagement. Perhaps his methods do 
not apply exactly today, but if their application in prin- 
ciple could be depended upon to produce like results there 


should be little hesitation in adopting them. 


IV 


Emphasis on staff functions, on the increase since 1918 
and permeating nearly all echelons, has had one far- 
reaching result. It is the unquestioned acceptance of the 
staggering detail with which it has become customary to 
surround even the simplest of tactical exercises practiced 
on the ground by regular troops. This great detail and its 
attendant formality has in turn had a great effect on the 
manner of controlling units during the exercise. It is safe 
to say that the minutely planned, formal tactical exercise 
has done more to immobilize troops and to create a feeling 
of ponderosity and inadequacy than any other factor. 
What would happen in time of war? 

Everyone 1 is familiar with the procedure of staff prepa- 
ration for one of these horrors. There is a glance at the 
training schedule. A field exercise is called for, illustrating 
some tactical principle. A ground reconnaissance is made. 
There is a huddle in which the staff and the commander 
discuss details. The staff retires to write up the general 
and special situation, perhaps a warning order or two and a 
field order setting forth the initial dispositions. Occasion- 
ally the matter is carried much further, to include more 
situations, phases and subsequent troop dispositions, Fre- 
quently, in carrying out the exercise, some commanding 
officers permit staff officers to control the movement of 
troops during the entire operation. 

From the standpoint of practicality, nearly all of these 
formal exercises are foredoomed to failure. At the outset, 
troops are furnished with exact information of the enemy 
which, in practice, would either be unavailable or at 
variance with subsequent facts. Terrain is seldom found 
with features which can be described in such detail on 
paper as to provide subordinate units with necessary facts 
as to their share of the objective, the direction of attack, 
or the use of fire support. Things simply look different on 
the ground to the junior officers, and their units cannot 
help but deviate from the staff outline. When they do so 
the entire exercise is thrown out of gear. Furthermore, a 
certain amount of initiative which would be demanded of 
subordinates because of the moves made by an unpredict- 
able enemy, is never called for. 

When troop units wait for cues to begin a particular 
phase of action called for in a formal written exercise, 
control agencies are presented with an unnatural problem. 
Through the adoption of various artificialities these agen- 
cies build up practice which gives them a false idea of 
their use. Examples, such as the use of radio over distances 
which could be covered by a husky shout or the use of 
messengers by troop commanders too immobile to spur 
their horses, are almost too numerous to mention. 

The excuse may be made that formal tactical exercises 
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are held to prepare officers for staff and high command 
duty, and to teach them to write clear, concise orders. But 
by now it is apparent that exactly the opposite has been 
the effect. We should aim certainly no higher than the 
training of the squadron or regimental leader. The higher 
grades will take care of themselves. Practical troop train- 
ing is too hard to get these days without wasting it on 
the study of details which the schools are far better 
equipped to teach. 

It has been shown in the 1st Cavalry Division that what 
simply amounts to “‘regimental drill,” “brigade drill,” 
or “division drill” provides the most natural and exhilirat- 
ing experience in troop leadership for all ranks. These 
drills provide the medium for the staging of a tactical 
exercise which is at once more practical and more extensive 
than the written type. 

By assuming a mobile enemy or by outlining one with 
mobile flags troops may be conducted to the maneuver 
ground with no more preparation than that made for the 
usual extended order drill. Normal reconnaissance agencies 
produce the data on which the leader makes his decision. 
Units are handled as far and as long as possible by the 
direct leadership of their commanders, which means that 
in the all-important mounted approach the idea of mo- 
bility and maneuverability associated with ordinary ex- 
tended order drill is maintained. In the event of subse- 
quent dismounted operations, the staft and communi- 
cations elements take over their share of the control burden. 
But most important of all the leaders of the various eche- 
lons keep personally mobile, with junior leaders either ac- 
companying the commander up to the moment of deploy- 
ment, or with the commander himself visiting each eche- 
lon in turn and launching his sub-units successively on 
coordinated missions. 

This type of direct, personal control produces splendid 
results. All movement is speeded up, orders are clarified, 
and fire power is better organized and more readily avail- 
able. Of course, it is a type of control available only to 
Cavalry officers, either horsed or mechanized, or to 
mounted Infantrymen, where the leaders possess indi- 
vidual mobility which can be made superior to that of the 
troops under them. Also it is especially applicable only to 
maneuvering troops or troops making mounted attacks. 
But the tremendous importance of accurate control just 
prior to contact with the enemy makes it imperative that 
only the most efficient methods of control be practiced. 

Once troops are committed to action, especially to dis- 
mounted action, all activity of the commander ts of course 
curtailed sharply. Then the other control agencies, especi- 
ally radio, must be brought into play where they assume 
top importance. 

There appear to be ample opportunities in any well- 
rounded training program for the operation of all types of 
control. But the unquestioned success of direct methods, 
where maneuver is concerned, directs our attention to the 
need for insuring its use in applicable situations and 
minimizing the use of other agencies until the time arrives 
when direct control is out of the question. 
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General H. S. Hawkins, an outstanding Cavalry leader 
gave three very convincing demonstrations of the proper 
application of mobile control principles in 1930, 1932 and 
1936. In the first two years his 1st Cavalry Brigade o)- 
posed the 2nd Infantry Division in highly successful de- 
laying actions. In the spring of 1936 General Hawkins led 
the assembled Cavalry Division through exercises against 
an outlined enemy. 

Prior to the start of an operation it was Genel Hawk- 
ins’ custom to assemble as many subordinate leaders as 
possible for conference, although he was careful to point 
out that such an assembly was not always possible and 
that mobile warfare frequently necessitated the move- 
ment of units without being able to give them a good pic- 
ture of the situation. At the conference of commanders the 
situation was discussed much in the same way that a school 
estimate of the situation is made. Usually several plans, 
contingent upon the moves made by the enemy were left 
open and the regimental commanders and staffs given an 
opportunity to digest them thoroughly. Thus, subordinate 
leaders were given considerable initiative at the start, the 
idea being that co6rdinating and corrective measures 
would be taken subsequent to contact with the enemy. 

The staff was expected to give thorough study to ter- 
rain features and all details of movement and supply so 
that officers could make suggestions or criticise any part 
of the general plan that might conflict with facts known 
to them. Such concrete plan as might develop, however, 
was drawn entirely by the commanding general after all 
suggestions and objections had been made by line, staff 
and administrative staff, with the result that the con- 
ference usually closed with complete understanding. 
Only one formal order was published in each of the ma- 
neuvers in 1930 and 1932. In the Division exercises of 
1936 no formal orders were published. 

On the march to gain contact, the commanding general 
customarily rode in an automobile in which he cruised up 
and down the column, with radio communication available 
if needed. In this manner he was able to observe the con- 
dition of the troops and to confer with the regimental or 
brigade commanders on any changes in plan dictated by 
changes in the situation. Horses for the command and 
staff were marched under an aide to a designated rendez- 
vous near the point of expected contact with the enemy 
for use when deployment began. 

Subordinate units were put into action by assembling 
their leaders at the head of the column just prior to con- 
tact, instructions to the artillery commander or spec -tal 
machine gun leaders always preceding the orders to |ine 
troops. 

Once operations began the staff work commenced in 
earnest. But instead of Napoleonic deliberations the staff 
officers’ tasks were those of trusted messengers. All moves 
were initiated by staff messengers riding to a given unit 
to deliver orders, to guide 1 it to a new location and per- 
haps, en route, to acquaint other parts of the comms and 
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with the latest developments. A staff constantly in motion must prevail 1 in 1939 or we shall have the uncomfortable 
ader J enabled each subordinate leader to receive orders in ac- situation of an army moving ahead of its leaders. 
sper ff cordance with changing conditions, to question a mes- VI 
and § senger thoroughly conversant with the plan of the leader 
op- | and to exercise a fair degree of initiative with the certainty There is nothing new in following the methods prac- 
de- | that a false move could be swiftly corrected. ticed by General Hawkins in the years in which he com- 


led 


inst 


Radio was kept in constant use. It is important to note, 
however, that while radio occasionally produced informa- 
tion of value to the commanding general, its use was 
generally restricted to routine messages. Able personnel 
kept radio available to the Brigade headquarters in 1930 
and 1932 and radio was an organic part of the Division 
forward echelon in 1936. But the direct control of the Di- 
vision commander, backed up by a mobile staff was the 
prime mover of all operations. It was unquestionably more 
successful than any other system would have been. 

The command post system was handled most inform- 
ally, the most important consideration being the location 
of the Brigade command post, or the Division command 
post within a few yards of the command post of the next 
lower unit, usually that unit in reserve or forming a pivot. 
This scheme insured the commanding general’s ability 
to control personally and quickly, a half, or a third of his 
command without resort to messengers or communi- 
cations. 

General Hawkins’ control methods may be summed up 
as embodying the maximum of direct control through 
personal mobility, supplemented where necessary by con- 
tact through mobile staff officers. Radio, though kept i in 
continuous use was not considered except where other 
methods were definitely impracticable which usually did 
not occur, as long as maneuver was possible. Plans were 
always considered as subject to change, mistakes were ex- 
pected and success was measured by the ability of the 
control agencies to keep the command informed of de- 
velopments. 

These features of the Hawkins technique are signifi- 
cantly similar to the conduct of General Forrest’s cam- 
paigns and to the type of warfare experienced on the Rus- 
sian borders in 1914. Unless all signs fail similar methods 


manded the 1st Brigade and the 1st Division. If the Cav- 
alry School, the Command and General Staff School and 
the existing pamphlets and regulations on Cavalry tech- 
nique advocated other methods, there might be room for 
argument. But the facts are that all these agencies teach 
the same ideas and recognize the need for fragmentary 
orders and fast movement. It is in the application of the 
school teachings that the trouble lies, usually arising from 
the temptation to treat troops and squadrons as though 
they were brigades and corps by working with formal 
orders, command post conferences and other paraphernalia 
of static warfare at a time when an arm signal would suf- 
fice. 

The schools might well go further than they do by de- 
voting more attention to the methods of controlling 
smaller units. Just where does a commander go, what does 
he do and say in conducting an approach and subsequent 
attack? We might profitably devote fifty demonstrations 
of a maneuvering squadron to exhibiting the actions and 
otders of the major and his staff by means of colored 
shirts and loudspeakers. The rising generation would like 
to be shown, not just read about it, with each student get- 
ting a different impression. 

Perhaps no one believes that there is anything wrong 
with our methods of control. For those who may be con- 
tent, let us ask, first, “‘can you maneuver your command 
on the ground, accurately to a stated objective, with the 
least possible delay?” 

Secondly, “do you know what the least possible delay 
means?” 

Lastly, “‘if you meet the unexpected and get them into 
trouble, can you get them out of it in good order?” 

These are the tests of leadership. They have nothing to 
do with a man’s ability to write an attack order for an 
army corps. 


Ww 


“In the Bastile Day Review held in France July 14th, 
approximately 40,000 , soldiers took part. Mounted troops 
were more in evidence this year than previously and in- 
cluded a division of Cavalry and a brigade of Spahis. The 
animals were particularly well matched. For the Hussars 
the light type of mount was used, for the Dragons a 
medium type, and for the Cuirrassiers the heavier charge. 
The Spahis were mounted on their distinctive and small 


Arab horses.” — (Press Dispatch.) 
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When the modern officer goes forth to maneuvers he 
usually carries, in anything from a dispatch case to the 
off hip pocket, a beautiful map of the area in question 
showing all topographical features in many colors and 

reat detail. He has had this map for some time ahead 
and has had ample opportunity to study it and thoroughly 
familiarize himself with the scene of future conflict. Not 
only that, but he and several brother officers have probably 
piled into a car and scouted out the more obscure corners 
of the battlefield, so that when the foe is actually encoun- 
tered he can tell pretty well what lies on the other side of 
yonder hill, and knows enough to avoid that road which 
leads so invitingly around the enemy left flank because as 
soon as it crosses the ridge it does a sharp column left and 
ends in A. Brower’s hog-wallow. 

But when brother X goes forth to war the only map in 
the vicinity will be one that someone found on a prisoner 
and was promptly bagged by the S-3. It was printed in 
Eskimo, anyway, so he wouldn’t have been able to make 
much use of it, and the area in which the astute enemy 
and the dumb staff have decided to settle their difference 
will be as familiar to him as the farming lands around 
Omsk. 

In maneuvers he could rattle out neat, concise orders, 
directing his subordinates to proceed by way of Highway 
203 to RJ 672, thence up the gully past G. Heflebower to 
the vicinity of Hill 608 and from there attacking the left 
rear of the enemy who is located on Hills 606 and 607. 
But what would he do about issuing such an order, let 
alone making a plan or decision, when all he knows about 
the country in front of him is what he can see and what he 
picked up from a farmer who was too old and stupid to 
get out of the way of the fighting? Probably very little, 
because he has had no experience of such a situation. 

Now the principal purpose of maneuvers, as we all 
know, is to train troops and leaders, especially leaders, in 
the art of war, and the more realistic we can make maneu- 
vers the more we will learn and the better we will function 
when the Reds cross the border with, instead of the cus- 
tomary twenty rounds of blanks per man, unlimited ball 
ammunition. So why shouldn’t we make our maneuvers 
a little more realistic by occasionally prohibiting maps 
and previous reconnaissance? 

Such maneuvers, in addition to the obvious benefit of 
teaching us to find our way around, would also force us 
to be more painstaking in such things as reconnaissance 
and issuing orders, for when a patrol has only to find the 
enemy it is much easier than when it not only has to 
find the enemy but in addition has to find its own way 


\ . 





around and learn enough about the terrain so that the 
higher commander will be able to get at or away from the 
located enemy. With a good map we speed things up 
because we don’t have to climb hills and look the ground 
over and when we issue our orders the trusty map 1s al- 
ways under our nose. How many of us could make a hasty 
reconnaissance and then issue an order without maps, in 
strange country, and not scatter our commands from one 
end of the combat zone to the other? How long would it 
take us to drive from New York to Washington if we had 
no road maps and the highway signs were all removed? 
Could we even direct an attack on Morris Hill without an 
occasional peek at the map? 

And unless the next war is startingly different from 
any previous one (or unless we are so fortunate as to find 
ourselves operating within twenty-five miles of Gettys- 
burg) we won’t have enough maps, especially we in the 
Cavalry won’t have maps, and we won't know the coun- 
try. 
What are the objections to a mapless maneuver? First, 
the obvious one, how keep it mapless? It would probably 
be impossible to keep all maps out, but with the full co- 
operation of the regimental staffs most of them could be 
gathered in. The most important thing would be utmost 
care to avoid undue criticism of mistakes that the posses- 
sion of a map would have obviated, for most cheating is 
done not to get ahead but to avoid unpleasant moments 
with superiors, and a little tolerance at the start would con- 
vince the mapless ones that they weren’t being railroaded 
and that they could afford to play the game. 

Second, what about the home troops in a large maneu- 
ver already knowing the ground? In war, the defender, 
retreating, usually knows the ground, so give the home 
troops that job. They could take their turn next time 
somewhere else. 

Finally, wouldn’t it be an awful madhouse? Very 
probably, especially the first time or so, but isn’t that all 
the more reason for practicing it now when we will live to 
profit by our mistakes? We are all agreed that the staged 
maneuvers that certain European countries, notably the 
Russians, used to put on for royalty were not only worth- 
less but harmful, because leaders and men became so 
habituated to everything going smoothly that when the 
fog of a real war messed things up a little everyone lost 
their heads. So let a maneuver get gummed up, let a 
troop or two get lost and shoot up their own side, let them 
make mistakes, and by doing so learn how to avoid more 
mistakes in real war, when a mistake is the end and there 
is no such thing as “‘another chance.” 
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One of the principal réles of cavalry is reconnaissance or 
the search for information. This statement is the premise 
upon which this article will be based. Assuming this as- 
sertion to be correct and tactically sound, then it must 
follow that cavalry should be endowed with all possible 
means to facilitate it in the accomplishment of this par- 
ticular function. 

Does it possess all of these means? 

Categorically—NO! 

It is difficult to understand the reason for the elimination 
of the regimental and squadron intelligence sections in 
our present tables of organization. Maneuvers requiring 
systematic reconnaissance and the proper utilization of the 
information obtained indicate quite clearly that this de- 
cision was incorrect. The search for information, its evalu- 
ation, interpretation and dissemination in our peace-time 
maneuvers, if carried out at all, is performed haphazardly, 
without system. There is no continuity of effort, conse- 
quently no logical deductions. The regimental S-2, if 
there happens to be one, is usually an officer detailed as 
such for the duration of the maneuvers. He is never a 
thoroughly trained intelligence officer. He never has an 
operative section with which to work and as a result, his 
utility approaches an absolute zero. 

This faulty system is due primarily although only par- 
tially to the type of maneuver or tactical exercise in which 
we most frequently indulge—the one-sided, controlled 
affair where information is doled out regularly and peri- 
odically. Obviously, in such cases, there is no need for 
initiative in the search for information. Furthermore, op- 
posed by an imaginary enemy, the intelligence section 
cannot operate without using the most lurid imagination. 
Its functioning has no relation to the commandet’s de- 
cisions. 

in the less frequent, free, two-sided maneuvers where 
intelligence can approximate its important war-time role, 
th: regimental and squadron intelligence sections, if 
or:anized at all, are usually hastily formed of untrained 
pe'sonnel for the particular occasion. 

\t the present time, our regimental S-2 organization 
co: sists of a captain and a sergeant. Nothing is provided 
for the squadron. In most regiments in garrison training 
neither the officer nor his assistant performs intelligence 
duties. Such a situation is likely to have serious conse- 
quences in the event of a sudden emergency. There are 
few junior officers in the service capable, without ad- 
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ditional instruction, of organizing and training an intelli- 
gence section. There is a crying need for a centralized in- 
telligence school for the training of certain selected junior 
officers. Until such a school becomes an established fact, 
our intelligence system in the initial phase of war will 
fail dismally in all units smaller than the division. Larger 
units will themselves be seriously hampered by the intel- 
ligence breakdown in the subordinate units. 

Although the War Department tables do not provide 
for it, there is no reason why regiments and squadrons 
cannot organize and train adequate intelligence sections. 
This training can certainly do no harm to the personnel 
involved. Having completed a six weeks course of rather 
highly specialized instruction, the members of these sec- 
tions can then be returned to their respective troops for 
other garrison training. 

Granting the importance of regimental and squadron 
intelligence sections, what will be a suitable organization 
and course of training for them? 

The organization of the intelligence section in both the 
squadron and regimental echelon could well be identical. 
Let us suggest a section of the following composition: 


One officer 

One sergeant 

One interpreter (on Mobilization only) 
Two corporals 

Six privates (observers) 

Six privates (scouts) 


Unless the regiment is fortunate enough to have a quali- 
fied S-2, the first step in training is to indoctrinate all the 
intelligence officers so that they may be capable of in- 
structing their own sections. This will in most cases be 
done under the supervision of the Regimental S-2. The 
latter, together with the squadron S-2s should therefore 
study and master the following texts: 


1. Basic Field Manual Volume X, War Department 
Combat Intelligence regulations. 

2. War Department Regulations on the examination 
of prisoners. (Soon to be published.) 

3. Any other recent texts on Combat Intelligence 
which may be available. 

4. Training Regulations 200-5 (Scouting and Patrol- 
ling). 

5. Training regulations 190-5 (Interpretation of 


Aerial Photographs) . 
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6. Training Regulations 190-20 (Panoramic Sketch- 
ing). 

7. Training Regulations 
signs). 

8. Training Regulations 200-10 (Scouting and Pa- 
trolling mounted). 

A month should be devoted to this preliminary prepa- 
ration of the officers. At the end of this period, a six- 
weeks intelligence school will be given for the combined 
sections. The S-2s will act as instructors. 

The following master schedule is suggested: 


(Conventional 


1go-10 


Subject Type of Instruction Hours 


. General conferences on intelligence 
to include the Essential Elements of 
information, the purpose and meth- 
od of preparation of the intelligence 
plan, the evaluation, interpretation 
and dissemination of enemy infor- 
mation. 

2. Scouting and patrolling (Mounted 
and dismounted). Scouting and pa- 
trolling (practical exercises listed in 
TR 200-5). 

3. Observation (Conferences on the 

proper methods of observing from 

an O.P. Procedure within the O.P.). 


4. Conferences with practical exercises 
in writing reports on actual obser- 
vations. (Indicating various animate 
objects to test the accurate descrip- 
tive powers of the student.) 


5- Actual establishment of an Obser- 
vation Post. (Enemy represented by 
troops performing various tasks such 
as the construction of a trench, siting 
of machine guns, patrolling, etc. 
Students using field glasses observe 
and record these activities.) 


Conferences 4 


~ 


Conferences 18 
Practical 20 


Conferences 2 


Practical 2 


Practical 8 


6. Conferences on the preparation of Conferences 2 
messages. 
7. Conference on methods of determin- Conference I 
ing identity of units by examination 
of dead personnel and animals, 
abandoned weapons and equipment. 
Importance of this work in determin- 
ing enemy order of battle and tacti- 


cal dispositions. 


Conferences 
Practical 


8. Panoramic Sketching (TR 190-20). 


Cow 


g. Conventional signs (Particularly the Conferences 


symbols for various units). 


Nv 
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Three hours instruction per day is the maximum time 
which can profitably be employed 1 in intensive work of 
this nature, hence the above schedule indicates a course of 
thirty days duration or five or six weeks of garrison train- 
ing. 

After the completion of the intelligence school, practical 
field exercises covering every type of tactical action should 
be conducted for the sections. These will serve not only 
to test the efficiency of the instruction already imparted 
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but will also stimulate the ingenuity and initiative of the 
unit intelligence officer in requiring him to operate ei- 
ficiently in all possible situations. 

With the exception of a small force to represent the 
enemy, no other troops are required for most of theie 
exercises. The situations used in intelligence problems 
should be detailed enough to give a complete tactical 
picture. The following forms of maneuver should be in- 


cluded: 


. March in presence of enemy. 

2. The development and reconnaissance phase of 
gaining contact. 

3. The attack. 

4. Defense. 

5: Delaying action. 

6. Pursuit. 

7. Reconnaissance. 


Each of these tactical situations can be separate and 
distinct from the other. There is no particular advantage 
in having them in a continuous series problem. 

In order to illustrate more clearly this final phase in the 
instruction of the intelligence sections, let us conclude 
this article with a tactical problem which might be suitable 
for one phase of this final instruction. 


1. General Situation. 

a. Maps: Fort Riley, 1/20,000, topographical map. 

b. Boundary: The line of the Kansas and Republi- 
can Rivers forms part of the boundary between two hos- 
tile states, Blue (South) and Red (North). (Sketch 
No. 1.) 

c. War has just been declared. The 1st Cavalry Bn- 
gade consisting of the 1st and 2nd Cavalry regiments 
with the 1st Battalion, 84th Field Artillery, 1st Obser- 
vation Squadron and other auxiliary troops attached has 
received the mission of crossing the border and occupy- 
ing a bridgehead position along the line: Pawnee Point 
—Caisson Hill—Morris Hill—Arnold Divide—Back- 
stop Ridge pending the concentration and advance of 
other Blue troops. 

The 1st Cavalry Brigade is concentrated on October 
1st in Junction City and the vicinity. The brigade com- 

mander decides to cross the line of the Republican and 
Kansas Rivers beginning at 5:00 A.M., October 2nd. The 





1st Cavalry will force the ‘Washington Street Bridge. or 
in the event the bridge is destroyed during the night 
effect a crossing in that vicinity. The 2nd Cavalry 1s to 
do likewise at the Highway 40 bridge near Fort Riley. 
Boundary between regiments: 

Reservoir—Morris Hill-road to the 2nd Cavalry on 
the right. 
The fires of the 1st Battalion, 84th Field Artillery will 

be available to the 2nd Cavalry from 5 A.M. until 5:30 
A.M. 


2. Special Situation (Blue ): 


a. 2nd Cavalry: The 2nd Cavalry is in the area im- 
mediately east of Junction City. At 8:00 p.M., October 
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ist, the brigade order for the advance to the bridgehead 
position is received by the regiment. It contained the 
following enemy information: 


“Weak enemy detachments hold the north ap- 
proaches of all bridges over the Kansas and Repub- 
lican Rivers. 

“Aerial reconnaissance this afternoon reported 
some digging in progress on the south slopes of 
Caisson and Morris Hills. Our planes, flying quite 
low, were unmolested. Workmen appeared to be in 
civilian clothing. 

“About seventy-five trucks loaded with troops ar- 
rived just before dark at Riley (about ten miles north 
of Fort Riley). They had been moving south on 
Highway 77. One or two troops of cavalry were also 
bivouacked in this vicinity. 

“What appears to be at least an infantry division is 
assembling in the Marysville area (sixty miles north- 
east of Fort Riley). 

“Other than the above, our aviation was unable to 
discover any enemy troops which might be of im- 
mediate concern to the brigade.” 

b. At 8:30 pM, the regimental commander, 2nd Cav- 
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alry, announced his decision to his assembled squadron, 
separate unit commanders and staff. In brief its principal 
provisions were as follows: (Sketch No. 2.) 


“The rst Squadron with two platoons of caliber 
.30 (heavy) machine guns attached, will seize the 
Highway 4o bridge beginning at 5:00 a.m. It will 
push on and seize the heights about a thousand yards 
to the north and northeast on the bridge. The re- 
mainder of the machine-gun troop will support the 
1st Squadron from positions south of the river. When 
the 1st Squadron has taken its objective, the re- 
mainder of the regiment will cross in the order, 2nd 
Squadron, 3rd Squadron. The 2nd Squadron will 

ush rapidly to the line: Pawnee Point—Artillery 
Hill (incl). The 3rd Squadron will take position on 
the line: Caisson Hill—Moorris Hill. Each of the 2nd 
and 3rd Squadrons will be reinforced by one platoon 
of caliber .30 and one platoon of caliber .50 machine 
guns after these squadrons have completed their cross- 
ing. One of the caliber .30 platoons reinforcing the 
1st Squadron will form the above attachment of the 
3td Squadron and will join the latter as it passes 


through the 1st Squadron.” 
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Omitted 


Regimental objective reached. 
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Essential Elements of Enemy Information: 


Can any enemy force oppose the operation of the 1st 
Squadron? In what strength? Where? 


Can the advance of the 2nd and 3rd Squadrons be op- 
posed? In what strength? Defensively or offensively? 
Where? 


First requirement: 


Actions and orders of the Regimental Intelligence Of- 
ficer. ° 


Solution: 


S-2, Second Cavalry begins immediately the preparation 
of the intelligence plan. When completed, the plan might 
appear in the following form: (See Chart Intelligence 
Plan. ) 

This plan has converted the Essential Elements of 
Enemy Information into specific instructions to recon- 
naissance agencies. These instructions or orders to agencies 
are now consolidated under the heading of the agency 
concerned and turned over to S-3 or the Regimental 
Executive Officer for issue. As in this situation time is 
available they should be written rather than oral. 

The Intelligence Officer now goes forward to the bridge 
to determine a suitable location for an O.P. which, how- 
ever, can begin to function only after daylight. The six 
tegimental scouts accompany him. The approach from 
Junction City is low and flat. On arrival at the vicinity 
of the bridge, he finds that the 1st Squadron has already 


established an observation point in a tree on the south 
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bank. It will begin to operate immediately after dawn. 
The regimental $-2 therefore decides to hold the regi- 
mental O.P. in reserve during the first phase of the opera- 
tion. The Regimental scouts are left with the 1st Squad- 
ron commander for attachment to patrols. (This reinforce- 
ment of a squadron section by personnel from the regi- 
mental section may occur frequently, particularly when, 
as in this situaton only one squadron is engaged initially.) 

As the intelligence sergeant acts as an assistant to the 
intelligence officer, the two must work in reliefs. Ordi- 
narily S-2 will arrange these reliefs so that his own duty 
periods will coincide with what he anticipates will be the 
most active operations periods. Upon his return to the 
command post, he therefore takes his rest period first. 

lanning on relieving the sergeant around 5:00 A.M. 

The Intelligence Sergeant is given the task of receiving 
and recording any information which arrives during the 
night and prior to 5:00 A.M. The Intelligence Officer will 
be awakened if important information is received. 

During the night the Intelligence Sergeant draws up a 
tentative plan of observation for the occupation of the 
regimental objective. This plan provides for three O.P’s 
after this objective has been taken. 


They are tentatively located as follows: 


2nd Squadron on Hill 1309. 
3td Squadron on Caisson Hill. 
Regimental O.P. on Morris Hill. 


The sectors of these O.P.’s are so designated as to over- 
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lap each other. Their designation is of course subject to 
the approval of S-2. 
c. Situation continued: 

At 4:00 A.M. the following message 1s received 
from the 1st Squadron: 

“Our patrols report that the woods on both sides 
of Highway 40 immediately north of the bridge are 
occupied by one or two platoons of hostile foot troops. 
One or more machine guns are near the road about 
one hundred yards northeast of the bridge and sited 
so as to cover the bridge. No other enemy forces re- 
ported in the area south of our objective.” 


Second Requirement: 


Action of the Intelligence Sergeant upon the receipt of 
this information. 


Solution: 
1. Plots information on the Intelligence map. 
2. Notifies S-3, and through S-3, the 1st Battalion, 84th 
Field Artillery, of the enemy dispositions. 
d. Situation continued: 
At 5:00 A.M., the following message 1s received 
from the 1st Observation Squadron: 
“The column of trucks, previously reported 
Riley, moved south out of this town at 4:30 A.M. 
Horse cavalry followed this column.” 
At 5:40 a.M., the rst Observation Squadron re- 
orts: 
“Truck column previously reported moving from 
Riley has reached Hay Camp on the Estes Gate— 
Hay Camp road. The cavalry following this column 
is about five miles south of Riley and still moving 
south.” 


Third Requirement: 


Action of the Intelligence Officer upon the receipt of 
these two messages. 


Solution: 


1. Has intelligence map posted. 

2. Keeps the regimental commander or executive in- 
formed of the enemy movements and invites attention to 
the fact that this enemy force can reach the regimental 
objective prior to the arrival thereon of the 2nd and 3rd 


Squadrons. 
e. Situation continued: 

At 6:30 A.M., the scout car platoon reports: 

“Our cars have been driven south from Morris and 
Caisson Hills and a strong force of the enemy appears 
to be occupying the south slopes of these Hills. One 
of the 2nd Cavalry scout car sections is on Artillery 
Hill. It reports the enemy is apparently making no 
effort to move east or southeast of Caisson Hill.” 

At this same hour, the aviation reports as follows: 

“About sixty or seventy trucks are grouped under 
cover near Cameron Springs. What appears to be 
approximately a squadron of horse cavalry has reach- 


ed a point on Highway 77 about one-half mile south 
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of Estes Gate. The southeast slopes of Caisson Hill 
are being entrenched. Photographs will be available 
shortly.” 

At 6:40 A.M., the 1st Squadron reports its arrival 
on its objective. 

At 7:00 A.M., the 2nd and 3rd Squadrons begin 
their coud across the bridge. 

At this same hour the following report is received 
from the 1st Squadron: 

“Our patrols report that the road: RJ 1312—R) 
1320 (southwest slope of Morris Hill) is held by 
partially-entrenched troops. Other troops appear to 
be digging on the southeast slope of Morris Hill 
about one hundred yards from the crest. Machine 
guns are firing from Hill 1326 and from the south- 
west slope of Caisson. One of our patrols reports no 
enemy in Coyote Canyon.” 


Fourth Requirement: 
Actions of the regimental Intelligence Officer upon the 
receipt of the above information. 


Solution: 

As each item of information is received, it is entered 
on the Intelligence Map. The operations Section and the 
regimental Executive are kept informed of the situation. 

By 7:00 A.M. upon the receipt of the last item of infor- 
mation from the 1st Squadron, the enemy dispositions 
appear to be taking a definite form, S-2 therefore presents 
the following oral intelligence estimate to the regimental 
commander: (Sketch No. 3.) 

“What appears to be approximately a battalion of 
foot troops is occupying the Caisson—Mortis Hill posi- 
tion. The detailed dispositions of the enemy are shown 
on this map. Our approaches toward this position from 
the south are well covered by hostile fire from the posi- 
tion. However, there appears to be no enemy east of 
Caisson Hill. Coyote Canyon appears to be free of the 
enemy. The enemy cavalry moving from Riley appears 
to be advancing against our 1st Cavalry. No other 
enemy forces are reported within immediate operating 
distance. 

“The enemy at present on the Caisson—Morris Hill 
eee has the following capabilities: 


“1. He may continue to occupy this position defen- 
sively without extension to the east. 

“2. He may advance his entire force or a portion of 
It to the south or southeast and attack us. 

“3. He may occupy the ridge west of Williston Point 
and thereby protect his east flank.” 


Based upon the foregoing Intelligence Estimate, the 
regimental commander decides to execute a holding at- 
tack with the 3rd Squadron while the 2nd Squadron er- 
velops the enemy position from Coyote Canyon. As a 
part of this decision, he designates new Essential Elements 
of enemy information. These include not only the enemy 
capabilities listed above in the intelligence estimate but 
also the additional: 
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“Can the enemy attack or take under fire the north 
flank of the 2nd Squadron during its approach in Coyote 
Canyon?” 


The Regimental Intelligence Officer immediately initi- 
ates new reconnaissance to answer these essential elements. 
Obviously this cannot be done in as methodical and de- 
liberate a manner as the plan of the night before. 

Tactical situations drawn up in this form and covering 
other types of tactical maneuver such as delaying action 
and defense should also be presented to the Intelligence 
Sections for solution. Each problem can be developed so 
as to require solutions from the Squadron as well as Regi- 
mental Sections. In this article the squadron phases of the 
problem have been omitted for purpose of brevity. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that with the present or- 
ganization the training of intelligence sections within the 
regiment presents four rather difficult problems. 

1. These sections must be formed by details from the 
troops. It will be found that this procedure will cause 
considerable opposition from subordinate commanders 
who are perhaps not directly interested in intelligence. 
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2. The officer detailed as intelligence officer must 
train and instruct himself. This necessitates unusual 
energy, initiative, intelligence and enthusiasm—in brief 
he must be a paragon! ; 

. A period of approximately six weeks must then be 
allotted the Intelligence Officer for the primary instruc- 
tion of his sections. In our peace-time regiments with 
their numerous non-training duties, this will tax the in- 
genuity of all concerned. 

4. The intelligence sections so created and trained, 
must finally be tested by practical exercises so that they 
will be ready to function automatically in every tactical 
situation. The Intelligence Officers must be able to act 


promptly on their own initiative. 
Can it be done? 


Nore: Within the next few months, an article by 
Major Ralph Smith, Infantry, will probably appear in the 
Journa . It will be coordinated with this article and will 
cover in considerable detail the exact methods which 
should be employed in training the Intelligence Sections 
in the various subjects listed herein. 


uw KO 





PART VII 


Although I had not observed any increase in artillery 
knowledge on the part of those officers of my regiment 
who had been to the school of fire for field artillery at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, I did note that they were unanimous 
in declaring it was about as easy to go through the school 
and graduate as it is for a rich man to go through the eye 
of a needle. Nevertheless I departed for Fort Sill in a very 
cheerful mood. Any change, even for the worse, was wel- 
come to me. At least (I thought), I will, for ten weeks, 
be trained by regular army officers and have a little of my 
ancient morale restored. I regarded them, figuratively as 
the Moses boys, ready and able to lead me out of the 
bulrushes of field artillery ignorance. And lo, when I 
stretched forth my appealing arms to them, they appeared 
to me to be not only in the bulrushes themselves but 
bogged knee-deep in the mud where the bulrushes grew! 


The first week at Fort Sill I decided they couldn’t teach 
me any more in gunnery than I already knew, than my 
own brigade commander was capable of teaching me. 
However, they were making a gallant effort to teach me 
things I thought then and still think had no place in the 
life of a wagon soldier, and I base this opinion on the fact 
that when I got to France I was enabled to forget what I 
had learned in ten months in the United States and start 
all qver again on modern stuff. 

Government economy, which is always visited on the 
army and navy, had made of the field artillery a branch of 
the service that looked nice in Fourth of July parades— 
soldiers sitting up on the carriages with their arms folded 
and looking tough. Prior to the Great War an artillery 
officer was lucky if, once a year, he was permitted to shoot 
one problem—with shrapnel. Shell was so scarce they 
had to simulate shell fire by informing the student that, 
if suddenly given an order to use shell, after having ranged 
with shrapnel, he was to shorten his range two hundred 

ards. I imagine the school had just been one of those 
things before the war and suddenly had been called upon 
to expand to a point that simply had the reasons of its 
commandant and his board of instructors tottering on 
their respective thrones, for in July, 1918, when I went 
there barracks for the students were still building and 
there were no windows or screens in the building where 
I was housed. 

Some of our field artillery regiments in France had been 
shooting at live birds since late in 1917 and using the 
French method of percussion-precision fire instead of our 


old method of bracketing the target and then gradually 


closing the bracket. However, the elder statesmen of field 
artillery who had never used the French method would 
have nothing to do with it and taught our method, not- 
withstanding the fact that we would have to learn the 
French method when we went abroad. And officers could 
not be sent back from France to teach the up-to-the-min- 
ute stuff. In fact, an inadequate staff of instructors was 
the mayor weakness of the school for, of necessity, the 
instructors had to be drawn from the honor graduates, it 
being assumed (and quite falsely) that a student who 
graduated with high marks must necessarily be a top-hole 


A Which he wasn’t. And seldom is! And all 


instructor! 


too often the lads who had assimilated readily forgot with 
equal readiness. 

I recall one such, a young Harvard man, who struggled 
three days to teach bi-lateral and unt-lateral observation of 
fire to a class of about forty officers. He failed. And yet 
he knew his stuff. Unfortunately he didn’t know how to 
present it and we lost confidence in him when he drew a 


diagram on the blackboard, made an X and labeled it-— 
not G, meaning gun, but—ALPHA. We were told to 
remember that Alpha was the gun. Another X was 
Omega—the target. Upsilon was the right observer and 
Delta was the left observer. 

On the third day, when he was quite worn out, God 
willed it that he should look my way and suspect that he 
detected in my eyes a faint gleam of human intelligence. 

“Do you get it, Captain Kyne?”’ he queried hopefully. I 
said I couldn’t swear to it but that it had occurred to me, 
at that moment, that I had seen a pin prick of light at the 
end of a long dark tunnel. So he asked me to come up to 
the blackboard and demonstrate my idea of it. 

I rubbed out his diagram, made a cross and said: “And 
that gentlemen, is a gun and not an Alpha.” I wrote in a 
“G,” and got a chuckle. “And that,” I continued, making 
another cross, “‘is the target and not Omega. This fellow 
on the right is Lieutenant Hicks and this fellow on th- 
left is Lieutenant Jones. Strange to relate, they have 1: 
some manner—doubtless very reprehensible—come into 
possession of Type EE Signal Corps field glasses, wit'1 
mil scale and are very happy because they really wet: 
quite ill from using in the past opera glasses, cheap racin:, 
glasses, the old long glass descended from a sailor ancestct 
and binoculars without a mil scale.” The weary ganz 
were now in good humor. No longer were they bored 
and dissatisfied, as I proceeded to elucidate my idea of 
Hicks and Jones reporting back to the battery commandct 
and finally enabling that harassed individual to get on the 
target. ) 





“Some of our Field Artillery Regiments in France had been shooting at live birds since 1917” 
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“Why, } you have it,” the instructor cried delighted. 

“Well,” I replied, * ‘that’s the first time I ever chased a 
Greek letter to its lair. And now, if I have it, the class has 

The class, by its hearty applause, indicated the cor- 
rectness of my assumption, but I went over it again to 
make certain. One grateful comrade took me by the arm 
as we filed out and told me, in all sincerity, that it was 
too bad I was such a dumbbell, because I'd make a good 
instructor! 

It was at this session that I first attracted attention to 
myself by refusing to take the course seriously and daring 
to inject a little lightness of heart into tt. Even a lone 
colonel who attended the school was supposed to forget 
his rank and be a private in heart and mind. 

I forgot this one day and again brought upon myself 
the attention of the school. About three hundred of us 
went to a lecture hall on a day when a feverish ther- 
mometer in the veranda registered 117, so it doesn’t re- 
quire a great imagination to know what it registered inside 
half an hour later. When a first lieutenant announced he 
was about to lecture on how guncotton and nitroglycerine 
are manufactured, I realized, of course, that this had about 
as much to do with my job as a battery commander as a 
pig has to do with differential calculus, so, not having had 
less than five hours sleep nightly for weeks, and that in- 
terrupted by the myriad of bugs that flew in the open 
windows and picked on me, I tilted my chair back against 
the wall and fell into gentle slumber, from which I was 
rudely awakened by the elbows of the men on each side 
of me and the instructor angrily shouting for me to wake 
up and then come up and stand beside him on the rostrum 
so he would be sure I would not fall asleep again. I said: 
“Well, since when did you usurp the functions of a gen- 
eral court-martial and assume to deal out punishment to 
an officer and a gentleman? To hell with you. I’m not 
interested in your fool lecture and I’m going back to sleep 
again. And I do not wish to be disturbed.” 

Three hundred men turned and gazed at me as if I were 
the Messiah. And the instructor, knocked to a parade 
rest, finally gathered himself together and informed me 
primly that he would most certainly report my contuma- 
cious conduct to the commandant. “I bet I’ll beat you to 
him,” I replied. “I intend to see the commandant and ask 
him what the devil he means by harassing us with this 
lecture. We're not interested. It means nothing to us. 
We're officers of firing batteries not manufacturers of 
nitroglycerine and guncotton. We're not sappers or 
miners and if they give me cold mashed potatoes to put 
in the breech and I know it will explode and carry the 
shell, that’s all I want to know about it. It’s all I need 
to know.” 

I did see the commandant about it and he grinned at 
me and informed me that his job was largely an admin- 
istrative one and that the curriculum had been organized 
by a Board. He thought it over a little while and then 
had a good laugh. 

The Big Idea in field artillery used to be to make it 


mysterious, whereas, there is no mystery about it. Tough 
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work, of course, for the proving ground experts, but once 
the battery commanders get the result ot the work of 
these martyrs to science, learning the job of spattering 
hot metal on the enemy early, often and accurately should 
not tax the mentality of an ordinarily intelligent and de- 
cently educated man. | went through a terrible experience 
learning algebra again up to quadratics, was examined in 
it and passed and then forgot it. In France they gave me 
a very simple algebraic equation and the instructor said 
to me: “Do not worry about it, captain, how come or how 
does. Just take my word for it, it works!” It did! 
They used to slip us mathematical problems like this: 
Your target is a belt of barbed wire, two hundred 
meters long and thirty meters deep. Your range is 7,200 
meters. How many 75-mm. shells will be required to 
blast that wire out of the way so the infantry can go 
through. 


The first time they slipped me one of these brain twist- 
ers I resigned on the spot. It didn’t mean anything and it 
got nobody nowhere. It was proving ground stuff. I felt 
like standing up in class and yelling: “I can’t do that prob- 
lem, but if it’s really 1 important Pil send for my first ser- 
geant and order him to do it for me.” A few weeks later 
a modern and highly efficient field artillery officer sympa- 
thized deeply with me on these mental acrobatics, assured 
me they were quite useless in the life of a battery com- 
mander and that the answers could all be found in a de- 
struction table anyhow! 

We had an examination every Saturday forenoon. Every 
Monday about noon I would go up to the bulletin board 
in our squad room and read the roll of dishonor—the list 
of those who had failed to make a passing mark. And lo, 
my name, like that of Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest! 

This used to infuriate me. For two reasons. I was a 
fairly well known man and I could see no profit in ad- 


vertising me as a boob, although willing enough to admit , 


my field artillery boobery in private. And it 1s so stupid 
to humiliate men who do not commit crimes. I suppose It 
was assumed that exposure of their inefficiency would in- 
spire the inefficient to harder study and a mad ambition 
to achieve passing grades. It never inspired me because | 
knew that, even if { graduated 100 per cent, I still would 
be practically as ignorant as the day I lit in the school. 
knew the skids were greased for me and I didn’t care. 


I had to learn to drive a 45 H.P. tractor and this I en- 
joyed, because I could cross trenches in it and climb banks 
and dip into ditches and out again. Besides, I intended to 
have a farm when and if I escaped the war and so it be- 
hooved me to know the true inwardness of a tractor. | 
also enjoyed learning to drive a truck, which is no chore 
for anybody who can drive an automobile. But when they 
put water in the gas, jazzed up the carbureter, short: d 
the wiring and told me to get the truck running I resigne d 
again. I told the colonel in command of matériel instruc- 
tion that I had no mind for trouble shooting; field artillery 
shooting alone interested me. Wow, what a look I drew 


for that pun. I told him I had about forty brave lads in my 
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outfit who were motor mechanics and why should | have to 
know their job when my job was to tell them what to do 
but not how to do it! 

A brave but misguided effort to teach me field tele- 
phony next died a-borning, because again | resigned, on 
the ground that I had a swell telephone squad in my bat- 
tery commander's detail and it had forgotten more about 
telephony than the Herr Professor would ever know. And, 
just to be on the safe side in case one telephone squad got 
wiped out I had two more in reserve, just as I had four 
trained mess sergeants and twelve cooks that were gradu- 
ates of the Cooks and Bakers School. I claimed it would 
never be my job to go out under fire and mend wire or to 
sit in on a field telephone exchange and mend it if it got 
out of order. 

In twenty years my opinion on these matters hasn’t 
changed. The whole system was based on a desire to fill 
in the day with something to keep the boys busy, to treat 
‘em rough and make ’em tough and shame ‘em if they 
flinched. And they gave us seventy hours work in five 
and a half days and expected overworked men to be smart 
in an Oklahoma summer! 

I doubt if anybody in the A.E.F. was ever called upon 
to make a panoramic sketch. Seemingly, it was unknown 
that France was the most beautifully mapped country in 
the world. So I spent a week learning to sketch a terrain 
and had two hours in map reading. And the professor of 
sketching couldn’t sketch. I tried to get him to teach me 
and he backed away. So I wrote a sonorous blank verse 
poem about him and declaimed it to the class, to their 
great enjoyment, because, all unknown to me, he was 
standing behind me, listening to it. The hell with him. 
I had to go to France to learn what a codrdinate was. 

The grandest boner ever pulled in Fort Sill was pulled 
by me. No, the two grandest. And I think they will 
remain world’s records an all me. They sent me out to 
make a road sketch and I sat down on a railroad track to 
do it and forgot (although I had had ten years in the 
shipping industry), that soft iron and steel does tricks 
with compasses. So my directions were all cock-eyed and 
| got an E on that. In all innocence I asked the Professor 
of Road Sketching if E meant excellent. Oh, wirra, wirra! 

Number Two boner came when the commandant gave 
a formal dinner to about thirty guests and was gracious 
cnough to invite me. I found at my side one Major Sloan, 

a cordial gentleman with service stripes on his sleeve. He 
had recently returned from the 7th Field Artillery and had 
commanded a battalion on the Western front. After the 
ladies had left us to our coffee and cigars, the commandant 
reminded me that, as an administrative officer he had no 
time to get around among the students and ascertain their 
reactions to the school. And would I mind giving the 
gentleman my impressions of the school. 

Something told me I was in a spot, that my friend, the 

commandant, had picked me for this job in the fond ex- 
pectation that I’d say something nice about his school. In- 
stead I tore it to ribbons and when I was half way through 
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my temperature was subnormal due to the dreadful looks 
I was receiving from some colonels and brigadier generals 
present. “Well,” said the commandant, when I had 
finished, ‘‘that’s a pretty severe indictment of the school, 
Captain Kyne. It’s all destructive. Haven't you anything 
constructive to offer?” 

I reminded him that one destroyed in order to rebuild 
and added that I knew, of course, that I was doomed to 
failure, but—there was one job in the field artillery that I 
thought needed doing by an expert and | yearned for an 
assignment to do it. | should like very much to rewrite 
the Provisional Field Artillery Drill and Service Regula- 
tions into simple non-tautological, uninvolved English 
that could be understood instantly by civilian boobs. 
“That will do,” the commandant piped, and I knew I 
was in deep water close to the shore. The two brigadiers 
actually were purple. So I told the commandant I had a 
lot of studying to do and might I be excused? Might I? 
Muy pronto. Major Sloan then piped up with a similar 
excuse and we left the field of battle together. 

The moment the commandant’s door closed on us Major 
Sloan sat down on the commandant’s front stoop and had 
a mild attack of hysterics. “You back-fired,” he crooned. 
“You blew them out of the water. And it was all true! 
But the truest and best thing you said was that crack about 

wanting to rewrite The Book. Oh Lord, oh Lord, you 
priceless boob, there were only present when you made 
that crack four of the committee of five officers that wrote 
the accursed book.” 

“Har,” I replied. “Would that mine enemy would 
write a book. Well, they’ Il have to develop a pachyderma- 
tous hide for criticism. I know I have.” 

“If I had known you were in the field artillery,”” Sloan 
went on, “and seething with this ambition to rewrite the 
book, I would have had you back in the office of the chief 
of field artillery months ago writing it. Not knowing 
about you, however, I’ve done the job myself, so now you 
come down to my quarters and edit my copy for me.’ 

I worked with him until dawn. I lived in terror all that 
day, expecting to receive an order blooeying me back to 
my regiment in disgrace, but the commandant wasn’t the 
sort that holds grudges. As a matter of fact, I think that, 
after he got up from the floor he was sport enough to do 
a little laughing himself. But those old colonels and gen 
erals would have skinned me alive. Fresh young pup! 
Contumacious damned civilian! 

Major Sloan, it developed, was from the office of the 
chief of field artillery. For some time (he informed me) 
they had known there was something wrong at Fort Sill 
and he had been sent out to locate the trouble. I was a big 
help and I learned long afterward that all of the recom- 
mendations I had made at that dinner had been carried 
out. Every little while I meet graduates of Fort Sill and 
discover that I’m still a tradition there. But then it is very 
easy for a well-known author to become a tradition. Even 
if he doesn’t create one for himself others will do the job 
for him. 
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I chink I was six years old when I first rode a horse; | 
was breaking horses for my father when I was fourteen. 
Used to cinch a stock saddle on them after tying them 
down to a snubbing post in the corral and blindtolding 
them. Then I’d fork them, my kid brother would slip 
the rope, I’d lean over and snatch away the blindfold— 
and out the gate I'd go into the pasture. Sometimes | 
stayed, sometimes I didn’t. I rode them bareback, guiding 
them with a bridle, with a haltershank, with my knees. 
I mounted them on the run, I'd lean down at a gallop 
and pick up a handkerchief, I’d jump them. In fact, the 
day | left school, I graduated by putting my horse over 
a five-foot pointed picket fence on a ten per cent down 
grade, rather than stay for an unjust whipping. Of course 
1 knew ranch riding and military riding were vastly dif- 
ferent, so when I got into the field artillery I bought a 
book and studied up on equitation and practiced it. 

In Fort Sill a youth undertook to instruct me in 
equitation and found fault with me so much and so con- 
tinuously I said to him: “My son, I have forgotten more 
about equitation than you will ever know.” So he said: 
“Just for that I'll take your stirrups away and you'll trot.” 
So he did and I didn’t mind. Then he went all out. He 
made me ride bareback and as I had a nice old Tommy 
horse I slid off his rump and leaped back aboard him 
again over his rump and a pleasant time was had by all, 
until he undertook to instruct in the proper method of 
folding a blanket. He had forgotten how, if he ever knew, 
so I showed him, much to his embarrassment. 

That night my revered bunkie, the late Colonel Francis 
J. Koester, cavalry, came in sputtering with annoyance. 
It appeared that the colonel in charge of matériel which 
included equitation, had criticized the old warrior’s horse- 
mastership very adversely. And after forty years in the 
cavalry! 

One day we had an examination in materiel and the first 
question set me twenty per cent on my way toward the 
roll of dishonor. Here is the question: 

Draw a link in the chain of a chain-driven automobile. 

I thought: “A lot this has to do with winning a war,” 
and wrote my answer: “I can not draw anything in this 
man’s army except my pay. 

Of course I was on the carpet on Monday morning. I 
was guilty of not taking the school seriously, of taking an 
underhanded jab at the professor of matériel. In fact it 
was a rebuke, I intended it as such and he got it. “Ah,” 
said he, when I reported to him in my very best military 
manner, “so you ’re the famous Peter B. Kyne, are you?” 

I replied: ““What I was in civil life has, like the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, tra la, nothing to do with the 
case. Captain Peter B. Kyne, field artillery, is reporting 
to the colonel—again!” 

He got out my examination paper. 
that?” he asked in a low, menacing tone. 

“Of course, sir. My name is signed to it.” 

He tried to be tender with me. “I suppose you were 

trying to be facetious?” he suggested hopefully. 


“No, sir, I lay the flattering unction to my soul that I 


“Did you write 
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“I think I was six years old when I first rode a horse” 


succeeded in being facetious, otherwise I would not now 
be here.” 

He blew up. “What,” 
school is? A joke?” 

“Seguro,” says I, “the monumental joke of the ages.” 

He simmered down. He was deadly now. He smiled. 
He said: “Well, Captain Kyne, I'll tell you what we're 
going to do with you. We're going to send you back to 
civil life where you may be facetious at your leisure.” 

When I offered to bet him a year’s pay he didn’t have 
pull enough to get me out of Fort Sill, not to mention 
the United States Army, he bade me, in a terrible voice, 
to be gone. I said I would with a great deal of pleasure, 
and another culprit took my place on the carpet. 

I waited for him outside. “Well, you know what I did, 
Lieutenant. ” “What did you do?” I asked him. 

“In my examination last Saturday,” he confessed, 
was ordered to diaw the rump of a horse. | eel 
‘I can not draw an orange or an apple so how can I draw 
the rump of a horse. And what has that got to do with 
winning the war.’ 

“Oh, why didn’t you draw a profile caricature of the 
colonel as your answer to that question? Your picture 
might not have been a very good likeness, but then you 
could have labeled it with his name.” 

The wretch smote his corrugated brow. 
portunity gone forever,” he moaned. 


he shouted, “do you think this 
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Well, the colonel went to the commandant and de- 
manded my scalp, but this little memento was refused 
him. The commandant was not responsible for his school. 
He had but recently inherited it and he knew that all was 
not well with it and he was too smart to heave me back 
into civil life where I would be a front-page story nation- 
ally, and probably have things to say about my rise and 
decline in the field artillery. It was conceivable that I 
might even write a sizzling article about the school of fire 
and publish it in the Saturday Evening Post. Why throw 
a potential firebrand out of the old nest? He compromised 
with his matériel professor by sending me word, via my 
dear old bunkie, Colonel Koester, to lay off my victim 
thereafter and try performing little acts of kindness for 
a change. 

One day the commandant sent for me and informed 
me that the chief of field artillery would be much obliged 
if | would write a nice piece about the school and have it 
published in the Saturday Evening Post. It should be 
frank press agentry and designed to lure into the field artil- 
lery and away from the engineer corps, young men with 
engineering educations. Would I do it? Certainly. I'd 
do anything for my Alma Mater—fight for it and fight 
with it. Grand. And would I say that the horrible mess 
was—er——ah, adequate? Yes, I’d do that, too, even 
though it hurt. 

A word here about our mess. If there was a mess officer 
nobody ever saw him. Ditto mess sergeants. The enlisted 
men who prepared and served our food were as weird a lot 
of kitchen mechanics as the sun has ever shone upon. They 
wore bright green hat cords and I was never able to ascer- 
tain what branch of the service a green hat cord designated. 
So I formed a branch for them. I called them the Legion 
Of The Damned. They were all ignorant hill-billies; no 
meal'was a meal without hominy. I doubt if one of them 
could have spelled cat, so a menu or a cook book would 
have been wasted on them and they had absolutely no 
respect for an officer. They commenced preparing for 
breakfast at 4 A.M., at which time they sang, shouted, told 
snappy stories aud laughed like hyenas. And a wall of 
thin T. & G., was all that was between this riot and our 
squad room; and when a man studies up until 11 P.M.— 

Colonel Koester hopped up four times and gave them 
hell, but they never stopped raising their matutinal riot 

and the colonel gave up in despair and pretty close to tears 
to think that in the United States Army there were en- 
listed men he couldn’t control. 

After I had agreed to write the piece I telegraphed the 

editor of the Saturday Evening Post to accept a piece of 
press agentry by me for the sake of his country and he 

wired back immediately and commissioned the story, 

which meant that I would be paid for it. Not so bad, 

messteurs. Hard on the heels of this telegram came an 
6 orderly from the commandant summoning me to his of- 
ice. “Great snakes,” he complained, ‘ ‘you're ordered back 
to your regiment, which has been ordered overseas. You 
leave tomorrow. What are we going to do about our 
story?” I replied that that detail was up to him, so he 
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said: “Well, it will take you about two weeks to write the 
article, so I will wire the chief of field artillery to wire 
your division commander that you have been detailed here 
on special duty.” 

“Good,” I declared. “Now put a typewriter desk, a 
new Underwood typewriter with a fresh ribbon, lots of 
white paper and yellow chemical paper, letter size, pencils 
and an eraser and some carbon paper in an instructor's 
cottage and send the key over to me. 

That afternoon I cleaned up, packed and gave my bag- 
gage to a pal to take to the station for me and check. At 
six o'clock next morning I was writing. At twelve I had 
completed an eight-thousand-word article and had it 
edited; at twelve forty the commandant had read it and 
cheered. I told him to have his clerk make clean copy of 
my dirty copy and forward the manuscript; I leaped in the 
commandant’s car and reached the station just as my train 
was pulling in. So, the last thing I did at Fort Sill was 
to prove that in my own sphere I was the last word in 
eficiency. And I had two weeks left to me in which to 
wander around and have a good time. 

I did. I didn’t go direct to Camp Kearny, but with a 
pal who was A.W.O.L., we recuperated hither and yon, 
finally winding up in San Francisco, where kind friends 
gave us a farewell dinner. The colonel had me over and 
demanded to know where I'd been, so I told him I had 
been on special duty two weeks but had only, out of a 
high sense of duty, used up a week of it. He said: “You 
can’t fool me. It never took you a week to do any writing 
job you ever tackled. You're a one-day writer on a job 
like that. Where's your pal been?” 

I suggested he might ask the pal, but for reasons best 
known to himself he didn’t. 

That article went to the Censor’s office in Washington 
and accumulated dust for three months until two efficient 
authors, Captain Kenneth L. Roberts and Major Rupert 
Hughes, unearthed it. It was in type two days later and 
was published the week before the Armistice was signed. 
Inefficiency killed my efficient job. The chief of field 
artillery got no service because there was no team work. 
Square pegs in round holes. The very first day they came 
to the Censor’s Office Roberts and Hughes dug up my 
article and screamed their indignation. 

I arrived at Camp Kearny to find that during my ab- 
sence my battery had received a hundred and twenty 
selective service men and that all of the old privates had 
been acting as corporals and sergeants hammering these 
recruits into shape. It was amazing what this had done, 
not only to the recruits, but to my old men. These latter 
had had a taste of command, a fillip of leadership, and it 
was good for them. The mess sergeant welcomed me 
home with a banquet and we had a grand vaudeville show, 
with several new numbers weeded out of the new wiih. 
two of whom (one a violinist and the other an eccentric 
juggler) used to play the old Orpheum circuit. 

Now, it was my custom to declare, at all banquets, that 
I could not be happy and enjoy the fun while I knew 
men wasted their lives and chewed the bitter cud of despair 
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because they had been sen- 
tenced to sundry punishments. 
At this juncture the mess ser- 
geant, who had originated the 
idea, would bring me the de- 
linquency book and I'd read 
out each name and summon all 
the delinquents before me, 
wave my hand in the gesture 
magnificent and say: “All 
forgiven. Go thy ways and sin 
no more.” The culprits were 
always subjected to a jolly rag- 
ging as they answered to the 
call, and I kept up the practice 
for its moral effect, for the 
tightening of the bond between 
us, after I discovered that men 
whose conduct for twenty- 
seven days would be admirable, 
would get on the delinquency 
book three days before the 
monthly banquet } just so they 
could be read out and forgiven! 
It all made for a happy family 
and if you have a happy family 
you can cross a field without 
having to look back to see if 
the lads are following you. I 
do not, recommend 
my course to those who cherish 
their military dignity and who 
do not know how to hold a 
man to their breasts while keep- 
ing him as far away as the 
North Pole. 

Two days after my return we 
left for Camp Mills, Long 
Island. The colonel had the 
first train out and I followed 
four hours later. At every town he came to the war-work- 
ing women were out, feeding gum and cigarettes to the 
soldiers, and the colonel told all these women that the 
next train was commanded by that sterling patriot and 
famous novelist, Peter B. Kyne. As a result of the man’s 
infernal activities | didn’t get more than four hours sleep 
crossing the continent. They had me out to show myself 
at every Middlesex village and town. I tried sending out 
a double, but my photograph had been too widely circu- 
lated, so they howled for the original copy and I had to 
make silly little speeches to the dear ladies. What with 
the heat I arrived at Camp Mills in a state of physical 
collapse, and a brisk young shavetail met me and told me 
I should register in at my division headquarters for the of- 
ficers and enlisted men under my command. I walked 
two miles before I found divisional headquarters and the 
only person there was the insurance officer and he said | 
must have been spoofed, because nobody ever registered 


however, 





“T he British are a strange race. . 


. The gals mixed us two more Manbattans!” 


in. So I trudged two miles back to the road up which | 
had seen my battalion disappearing in command of a lieu- 
tenant and by the side of the road I collapsed. Three 
soldiers from our supply company came down the road in 
a truck, found me, tossed me up on the seat and took me 
home. 

We had an uneventful crossing and landed in Liverpool. 
The minute we had the soldiers safe inside a stone wall at 
Camp Knotty Ash, all the officers hurried down town to 
the fleshpots. Naturally! 

Old Man Krantz had gone on the water wagon six 
years before, because he had discovered he couldn’t handle 
it and had been a corporal much too long for a soldier of 
his attainments. He was pretty rich and had always ce 
clared he would never climb down from the Wagon andl 
he could find Chateau Margau, 1880. He found it that 
night, in the Adelphi-Midland Hotel. What a splash! 

My lawless pal and I found the bar of the Adelpit- 
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Midland at first drink time. Two big red haired British 


barmaids were in command and | begged one Circe to 
shake up two nice cold dry Martini cocktails. She dealt 
us a hand of warm sweet Manhattan cocktails, but as 
trade was brisk and the gals overworked we drank them 
against our wills, and my pal said: “Ladies, we asked for 
dry Martini cocktails last time, but your foot slipped and 
you gave us Manhattans. Please—Martinis this time. 
And cold!” 

“Quite so, sir. Coming hup, sir.’” And out came two 
more of the nauseating Manhattans. Well, we were all 
in the war together, so rather than fight with a lady, we 
drank the Manhattans. Then I got eloquent on the sub- 
ject of Manhattans versus dry Martinies and she promised 
that this ttme— 

Two more Manhattans! ‘““Tom,” I said, “I know now 
why my ancestors hated them. They’re a race that can 
only think of one thing at a time—tlike a horse. These 
lasses only know how to make one cocktail—a Manhattan 
—and they just damned well decline to change.” So we 
drank the Manhattans. 

“Tom,” I continued “‘the British hung old Mike Kyne, 
my ancestor, to a tree in 1798 and shot him full of holes. 
I know now why they did it. He kept asking for dry 
Martini cocktails and got nasty when they shoved Man- 
hattans at him.” 

Well, presently the Manhattans began to assert their 
authority and I commenced to seethe with a mad ambition 
to show these redheads how to make a variety of cock- 
tails, Martini cocktails particularly. So I explained to one 
lass that if she knew how to make a dry Martini her 
trade would step up by leaps and bounds and that I was 
coming in to educate her. 

Suiting the action to the word I leaped lightly over the 
bar. Instantly the buxom two stooped, each grasped me 
by a thigh and up I shot, high over the bar and out on the 
tesselated floor, skinning both knees badly. “Clear out of 
‘ere,’ warned the redheads. 

I got the raspberry from a hundred officers of assorted 
services, picked myself up, fought my way back to the 
bar and in a dead silence I said: “Two more Manhattans, 
darlings—and put dry gin, French Vermouth and ice on 
the bar and I'll shake them up myself.” 

Do you think I got by with that? I did not. The British 
are a strange race. They cling to tradition. The gals mixed 
11s two more Manhattans! F 

We crossed to France on a little old Fall River boat 
with a passenger license at home for about five hundred. 
So we put twenty-five hundred on her. Naturally the 
soldiers had to retire at sunset and, once bedded down, 
they couldn’t get up again until dawn, because all lights 
vent out at sunset, nobody knew where the rear was 

ind if he had he would ae had to walk on faces to get 
here. So they didn’t try. Ah, me, ah me! I prowled down 
the alley to look in on my lads and toss them a word of 
comfort in the Stygian darkness—and just then the lieu- 
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tenant who commanded one of the batteries of which I 
was acting battalion commander, came in and howled for 
his first sergeant. “You will make an inspection of B 
Battery,” said this problem child, ‘and make certain that 
every man has a full canteen of water and is wearing his 
life preserver.” 

Crazy business? I should say so. A voice from the dark- 
ness pleaded. “Captain Kyne, are you still there, sir?” 

“Yow-w-w-” I replied. 

“Will you kick that fool to hell out of here, sir?” he 
pleaded “before we kill him.” 

I got him out. This boy had the reputation with every- 

body but me of being a very brilliant and promising of- 
ficer. I asked him how he’d like to be an enlisted man, 
wedged in between two other enlisted men, like a sardine 
in a can and then have a big bruiser of a top sergeant walk 
all over him in the inky darkness, feeling him to discover 
if his canteen was empty or if he was fool enough to wear 
his kapok life preserver i instead of using it for a pillow. I 
said to him: “‘Son, you've just done phe sweet thing an 
officer can do. You’ve made an ass of yourself in the 
presence of two hundred and twenty-two enlisted men 
you're assigned to command. Never again will they trust 
your leadership. You've spilled the beans.” 

He was cruelly hurt. Said he, with a faint sneer: “I 
suppose you think they’ Il trust your leadership.” 

“Well,” I replied, “you heard that despairing buck ask 
me to take you away before they killed you. You heard 
me telling them I was sorry for the damnable plight they 
were in but—c’est la guerre. You heard me kid them and 
tell them it would make them tough, and for them not to 
feel badly if, in the morning, I walked on the windward 
side of them because they'd all be stinking like a family of 
ferrets. You heard me get a roar of laughter, didn’t you? 
Now, why do you suppose I put on that show? To make 
myself popular? No, my son. To let those poor devils 
know that I knew what they were up against and that I 
felt sorry for them. To let them know that I am always 
looking after their comfort, that it is my first thought. 
And why do I do that? Because good men and true did it 
to me when I was a private and I do not have to be told 
what the reaction is. I know. I’ve experienced it.” 

That young man never spoke to me again. Two months 
later he died. He had type one pneumonia, a sequela of 
influenza and he could have gotten well, but he turned his 
poor face to the wall and died. Beside bien lay another lieu- 
tenant of ours, doomed with type three, lobar pneumonia, 
and this bird grinned and said: “Hell, I’ll not die. I’m too 
mean.” 

Of course he didn’t die. He was hell-bent on living and 
graduating from the School Of Fire. 

As the Hispano-Californians say down where I come 
from. “Ai, los pobrecitos.”’ The poor little ones. The ones 
that do not know, that do not know that they do not 
know and will never, by God’s grace, learn how. 


(To be continued ) 
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Third from Maneuvers 





Eprror’s Nore: Excellent and detailed reports of the 
Third Army Maneuvers conducted in Mississippi during 
August were received from Brigadier General James E. 
Edmonds, commanding the 55th Cavalry Brigade; Colo- 
nel George Dillman, commanding the 6th Cavalry; Colo- 
nel J. B. Fraser, commanding the 108th Cavalry, and 
Major William Hones, Infantry, umpire staff. Lack of 
space prevents publication of these reports in toto. It 
was decided, therefore, to cover only the highlights of 
this phase of the Third Army Maneuvers, quoting from 
the foregoing contributors in order to emphasize cav- 
alry lessons and conclusions determined from the ma- 
neuvers. 

Actual free maneuvers were limited to a portion of the 
De Soto National Forest, although roads adjacent to and 
without this area were available for tactical and strategical 
movements. The maneuver area covered a territory ap- 
proximately twelve miles wide and fifteen miles deep. 
Due to limited terrain it was necessary to enforce various 
restrictions in order to control the line of contact and insure 
actual operations falling within this area. Such restrictions 
normally incubate an artificiality in a maneuver in which 
the true role and function of the mobile arms in particular 
are curtailed. It is essential, therefore, that such arti- 
ficialities are appreciated by all involved in order that they 
may escape the attending tendency of drawing false 
conclusions. 

The necessity of applying artificial restrictions should 
emphasize further the desirability of having available in 
all sections of the country areas of sufficient acreage to 
permit free and untrammelled maneuver. In this age of 
highly mobile forces operating in cooperation with air 
observation it would be desirable to conduct maneuvers 
under more realistic conditions. 


THE MANEUVERS 


FORCES INVOLVED: 
Brown Corps 
31st Division, National Guard; 
4th Division, mixed regular and national guard 
troops; 
55th Cavalry Brigade, National Guard; 
Auxiliary troops. 
Mission 
Having effected a landing on a hostile shore on the 
front Gulfport-Biloxi, this corps advanced with the mis- 
sion of securing a bridgehead for ground bases on the 
Gulf. Later the main Brown force would advance north- 
ward in an attempt to seize New Orleans and the lower 


Mississippi from the east. The Brown corps at midnight, 
August 2-3, was concentrated as shown on the map. Un- 
der maneuver conditions further movement north was 
restricted until 6:00 AM, August 3d. (See sketch. ) 


Blue Force 
30th Division, National Guard; 
6th Cavalry; 
Auxiliary troops. 
Mission 
To delay the advance of the Brown Corps pending 
arrival of reénforcements. At midnight, August 2d-3d, 
the Blue force was concentrated as shown on the map. 
Under maneuver restrictions it could not advance to the 


south prior to 12:15 AM, August 3d. 
COMMENTS ON THE TERRAIN: 


The maneuver area was located approximately twenty- 
five miles north of Biloxi. This portion of Mississippi is 
covered with a second growth of pine and dense under- 
brush. The outstanding terrain feature which was to 
figure extensively in the maneuver as a serious obstacle was 
Red Creek, a stream normally fordable, but during the 
maneuvers swollen from heavy rains and fordable only at 
widely scattered fords. Four bridges crossed the stream as 
marked 1-2-3-4 on the map. From a tactical viewpoint the 
area is unfavorable to ground operations on account of its 
dense underbrush and scattered swamps, particularly along 
Red Creek. Fields of fire are limited to about 100 yards. 
Lack of OP’s forced artillery to depend upon airplane ob- 
servation and adjustment while all ground combat was 


restricted largely to brush fighting. 
GENERAL RESTRICTIONS: 


Foot troops were not permitted to march more than 
eight miles in each twenty-four hours for the first two 
days. No limit was imposed on truck movements. In 
order to prevent contact from occurring on land, from 
which no release from trespass was obtained, Blues were 
forbidden to move further south than one mile south of 


Red Creek prior to noon, August 4th. (Second day.) 
RESUME OF CAVALRY OPERATIONS: 


Until midnight, August 2-3, primary activities in these 
maneuvers had been those of concentration or logistics. 
The maneuver proper started at 12:15 AM, August 3rd. 
At that hour Blue cavalry advanced rapidly to the south. 
Motorized engineers, protected by blue scout cars, had 
destroyed the four bridges over Red Creek in the maneuver 
area by 3:00 AM. Horse patrols were sent south of che 
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creek, while other patrols reconnoitered for available 
fords. Upon being replaced by infantry about daylight, 
August 4th, two rifle troops of cavalry were utilized to 
protect the flanks and the remainder of the 6th Cavalry 
was held in mobile reserve. Upon arrival of Blue reén- 
forcements later the Blue cavalry was available and ready 
for pursuit which did not materialize as the maneuver 
ended at that time. 

Due to lack of available mounts the Brown cavalry 
(55th Cavalry Brigade) was reorganized after reaching its 
concentration area. A provisional horse regiment was 
organized from detachments of the 108th and 1ogth Cav- 
ry. The remainder of the brigade was organized into 
two small motorized regiments. ‘At 6:00 AM, August 3d, 
the brigade advanced north in two columns. The horse 
regiment constituted the west echelon. Red Creek was 
reached without incident. Finding all bridges destroyed, 
reconnaissance was instituted without delay to determine 
suitable fords. On the 2d and 3d days of the maneuver, 
Brown cavalry succeeded in forcing a crossing of Red 
Creek via an unprotected ford and established a bridge- 
head north of the site of bridge 2. Under protection of 
this bridgehead Brown engineers succeeded in repairing 
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the bridge over which Brown infantry and artillery ad- 
vanced to the north bank. In addition to covering the 
left flank of the Brown force, Brown cavalry later ma- 
neuvered around the right flank and rear of the main 
Blue force and harassed the Blue line of communication. 
Upon retirement of the main Brown forces the cavalry 
covered the withdrawal. 

In so far as cavalry operations are concerned, the 
highlight of these maneuvers are best brought out by 
quoting from the foregoing contributors: 

General Edmonds reported: 

“Cavalrymen”—or WHAT? 

For the Brown cavalry comprising 1,100 men and of- 
ficers in our two 3- squadron * ‘cavalry” regiments (2 troops 
to a squadron) we had just 346 so-called “serviceable” 
horses. At ten fighting men to a truck, exclusive of 
drivers and officers, and after caring for supplies, we lacked 
ten trucks of having enough to maneuver the dismounted 
“cavalrymen” and had to leave behind at the base, on any 
initial movement, the equivalent of two troops. 

In the two regiments and the brigade headquarters 
troop, we possessed only four scout cars instead of the pre- 
scribed minimum six. For these, we had no radio. What 
radio we possessed (five sets only instead of an appropriate 
twelve) was out-of-date. With it we could not talk to our 
friendly airplanes, our supporting artillery, or to the in- 
fantry. And we discovered that our dots-and-dashes, in 
theory usable at 50 miles, faded out at about eight. 

Instead of the proper 64 light and heavy machine guns 
for the two regiments, we had only twenty- four—supple- 
mented by some out-of-date machine rifles. 

We lacked all motorcycles, staff cars, etc., for messenger 
service or column-control and road-net staff reconnais- 
sance— 

Our squadron of combat engineers lacked a full one- 
half of the transport necessary for it to move in complete 
accompaniment of the cavalry for road-repair, bridge- 
repair, or combat support. It would have to operate a 

“shuttle service” from its base bivouac if and when 
needed. 

Our battalion of 75 s was entirely motorized—and if 
the rains continued it would be restricted, of necessity, to 
the vicinity of the roads, and be handicapped for service in 
close support in case we were attacked or had to attack, 
in the more densely wooded and least improved areas. 
There wasn’t, we discovered, much in the books about 
how to use artillery in such a situation—not in the recent 
books, anyway. And then, too, this artillery, an organic 
part of the incomplete 23rd Cavalry Division, National 
Guard—had been issued only half its appropriate equip- 
ment of radio, and that was of a sort not usable in com- 
municating with the cavalry! Or with the airplanes! Nor 
did it have its full complement of telephone equipment! 

We didn’t know j just what our mission would be, but 
we “jumped the gun” by setting up an “organization for 
maneuvers,” of the two regiments and the brigade head- 
quarters troop, utilizing such horses and motor transport 
as were available. 
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Brown Cavalry fording Red Creek. 


One skeleton “horsed regiment” of two squadrons of 
two small troops each—one squadron from the 108th and 
one from the 1ogth—; two platoons of heavy machine 
guns; a communication section with one radio set; and a 
diene staff of three men; all detachments from the 
108th Cavalry; 

Two skeleton “‘trucked regiments,” of two squadrons 
of two small troops each; one regiment (the rogth) with 


a full trucked machine gun troop (three platoons) and 


the other (the 108th) with only one machine gun platoc n; 


the rogth with a full entrucked headquarters troop, . 
the 108th with a headquarters troop less the commun:c% 
tion section attached to the mounted unit; 

The Brigade Headquarters _Troop was motorized. 

The engineers made upa ‘maneuver troop” with av all- 
able transport. The engineers, incidentally, lacked the 
light machine guns which are properly me of their equip- 


ment and had no radio. 











On; 














Guarding a bridge: Handicapped by low mount and dense 
underbrush. Field of fire limited to lanes. 


The artillery was “ready to roll” as it was—and prayed 
for good weather. 

We estimated that the Sixth Cavalry, on the other side, 
with perhaps 500 to 550 well-mounted men, its full com- 
plement ot scout cars, and its radio able to talk to air- 
planes, to one another at full ranges, and to infantry and 
artillery coming on behind it—had a usable fire-power 
practically equal to ours, had an advantage 1 in flexibility 
and control, and a definite advantage in the way the ter- 
rain lent itself to the Sixth’s probable mission to delay, 
annoy, compel our premature deployment, and—“‘hold 
Red Creek.” 

We figured our artillery in, and gave ourselves, in 
striking power if it came to grips and we could avoid 
ambush, raids, flank-strokes and what-not, a three-to-two 
advantage. 


Our “Cavalry Mission” 

We got our orders about supper time, August 2d. 

They covered a lot of territory and gave us a typical 
and highly proper “cavalry mission.” 

We were to “jump off” at 6:00 AM the next morning 
to “cover the advance of the Corps,” protect the left flank, 
seize the crossings over Red Creek, cross and conduct ag- 
gressive reconnaissance beyond in the direction of Hatties- 
burg. Most of the imperative adverbs in the dictionary 
were used to prompt us to clarity and speed. 

From where we sat, Bridge No. 1 over Red Creek, was 
twenty-two miles away. 


What Didn't Happen! 

As we advanced we held the “‘truckmen”’ on the alert, 
with light machine guns “‘unlimbered,” and HMGs also. 
Distances were kept liberal—with standing orders to 
lose-up in case of firing (from the ground) at the head 

f the column; to “keep moving” and return fire in case 
of air-strafing. We had had about fifteen minutes drill in 
de- -trucking, assembling to “hight on foot” to front, rear 
or flanks. We had read about ‘ ‘advancing by bounds” — 
but on that terrain there weren’t any “bounds” to advance 
by. 

The scout cars were out ahead. We simply had to hope 
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they'd discover any traps, escape and get back to warn us. 

So we “‘truckmen” went upon our mission. 

Enemy observation planes saw us. 

Friendly observation planes contacted us. 

Our “horsemen” were promptly lost to hearing. 

We couldn’t communicate, en route, with Corps, in- 
fantry, or planes—except by panels and dropped mes- 
sages. On our own in a lonesome world! 

We approached the dreaded “Green Line” (outlining 
the maneuver area), and certain muscles twitched even 
if it was all in good fun. 

We reached our first objective. Still nothing happened. 
We were a bit puzzled but mightily relieved. Scout cars 
reported—‘‘no enemy yet!” 

As by plan, the first advance guard, with the 1ogth 
scout cars, moved on north to Bridge No. 1, taking with it 
one of the brigade’s five radio sets. Its orders were to 
seize the bridge and await further instructions. 

A new advance guard was formed of what was left of 
the rogth Cavalry, with the second platoon of Battery A, 
141st F.A., attached, and a platoon of machine guns. We 
hurried on eastward to the right-hand gravel road and 
northward on it. We went in and out and through “Green 
Line” territory—past threatening slopes and cover and 
hazardous junctions. We got to a road-branching covering 
all the eastern bridges—Nos. 2, 3 and 4. And still nothing 
happened. 

We dispatched a reinforced platoon to Bridge No. 2 
and another to Bridge No. 4: The new advance guard went 
on to Bridge No. 3. The “main body’”—being the 108th 
Cavalry and the r4tst F.A., less Battery A—was held in 
hand at the road-forks. 

Then the ro8th scout cars came back from Ramsay 
Springs. 

“The bridges!” the lieutenant reported, “were ‘blown 
up- all of ‘em at 2:05 this morning! Before we ever 
started! The umpires wouldn’t let me come back to tell 
you, until just now!” 

And then the sirens, from the umpire-plane hovering 
overhead, screamed—“‘Let’s quit for today!” 

Not one single Blue Force trooper had opposed us south 
of Red Cabo we were sitting down at the southern 
ends of all those four “destroyed” bridges, with the after- 
noon and evening to look about us. 

At the final recall we looked over the record and 
grinned. For it looked rather good. But— 

We wondered what would have happened to that rec- 
ord, and to the “war” as a whole, /F the Sixth Cavalry 
had been turned loose to raid and foray and ambush and 
compel us to deploy south of Red Creek; and IF those 
fords on Red Creek had been defended, even lightly, with 
concealed machine guns; and /F the Blue Artillery had 
been registered on Bridges Nos. 1 and 2, and had pestered 
our 127th Engineers while they were ‘‘rebuilding” them; 
and IF the Blue attack aviation had blasted the Hades out 
of our Sunday morning truck ride northward. 

All those “‘ifs” might, very readily, have been actuali- 
ties. 
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And it would have been a different story. 

And we came out of the “maneuvers” quite convinced 
that on such an expedition as our Brown invasion, and in 
such terrain and country—horses, and plenty of horses, 
hardened and serviceable, are strictly according to mili- 
tary Hoyle. 

Horses, if used against us in that terrain as they might 
have been, would have delayed our advance to Red Creek 
by a full two and perhaps three days, put all our Brown 
Corps on its mettle to avoid disorganization and confusion. 
And horses—and more of them—would have been the 
only practicable and practical answer to enemy horses, so 
used, 

And that’s a fact! 

Colonel Dillman reported: 

The Commanding General, 30th Division, had decided 
to send the 6th Cavalry rapidly to Red Creek, have it 
cross and push distant reconnaissance to the south, but 
this was impossible when a restriction in the situation was 
received which prohibited any reconnaissance farther than 
one mile south of Red Creek prior to noon, 4 August. 
Under this restriction it would not have been logical to 
throw the entire regiment south of Red Creek on a recon- 
naissance that could be made by small patrols, particularly 
as Red Creek was in flood and a serious obstacle. There 
were only four roads crossing Red Creek which ran 
through very heavily wooded or thick swampy coun- 
try, and there were no lateral roads in this narrow strip 
only one mile in depth. Under the circumstances it was 
decided to destroy all the bridges over Red Creek in the 
maneuver area, have the 6th Cavalry advance rapidly, 
intercept the Brown force and hold it south of Red Creek 
until the arrival of Blue infantry. 

Engineer and infantry detachments from the division, 
escorted by scout cars of the 6th Cavalry, started in trucks 
at 12:15 AM, 3 August, and by 3:00 AM they had de- 
stroyed all the bridges. The scout cars remained in obser- 
vation until the arrival of horse elements of the regiment. 
By 7:00 AM the regiment held the north bank of Red 
Creek. 

During the second morning, 4 August, infantry ele- 
ment of the Blue 60th Brigade, which had been sent for- 
ward in trucks, took over the line of Red Creek between 
Troop F and Troop A. The bridges over Red Creek 
having been destroyed the mission of the Blue force be- 

came purely a defensive one and the logical mission for 
the 6th Cavalry was to protect the flanks. This was ac- 
complished by having Troop F with its radio pack set 
remain on Red Creek and protect the nght flank and 
Troop A with a platoon of heavy machine guns and a 
radio pack set remain on Red Creek and protect the left 
flank. The remainder of the regiment was held in mobile 
reserve on the left flank of the bulk of the division. 

It must be borne in mind that a cavalry unit cannot at 
the same time carry out two widely dispersed missions, 
one of which more or less ties it to its supported units such 
as protecting the flanks and the other which ties it to the 
enemy such as distant offensive action, unless the cavalry 
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is divided, one part carrying out the defensive mission 
and one part carrying out the offensive mission. It must 
also be borne in mind that as much cavalry as possible 
should be conserved ready for future and possibly vital 
operations. As it was, one-half of the rifle strength of the 
regiment was actively engaged in protecting the flanks. 

It was expected from the start of the maneuver that the 
Brown 4th Division being streamlined, might attempt a 
wide encircling movement by motor convoy. To protect 
the flanks against such a movement a study was made of 
the road net on both flanks, all possible routes wete 
checked, bridges that might be used for such a movement 
were destroyed and the scout cars kept up distant recon- 
naissance. The only force that the division commander 
had to counter such a movement outside of possibly in- 
fantry in trucks, was the 6th Cavalry reserve with its scout 
cars. Such a hostile movement never came but neverthe- 
less troops were in readiness to meet it as the whereabouts 
of the 4th Division was not definitely known until late in 
the maneuvers. 

When the maneuver opened before daylight, August 7, 
troops were in the same positions they had occupied at the 
close of the maneuver the day before. It was soon deter- 
mined by patrols that the Brown force was withdrawing. 
Upon being certain of this, the entire delaying force except 
Troop B was withdrawn. Troop B was directed to main- 
tain contact with the withdrawing Brown force. 

Tentative plans had been prepared for a pursuit and 
when the entire maneuver was ended at g:00 AM that day, 
8 August, Troop F on the right flank was back on Red 
Creek prepared to take part in the pursuit. A pursuit 
order had been issued and the entire regiment less Troop 
F, with Troop B in contact with the Brown force, was as- 
sembled ready and eager to launch the distant pursuit, 
with men and animals in better condition than when they 
entered the maneuver area. It was a great disappointment 
to the regiment that the maneuvers were stopped so soon. 
This was no doubt necessary on account of the fatigue of 
the foot troops, but it was just the time that all cavalry 
commanders should look forward to, when the enemy 1s 
fatigued and withdrawing, roads and bridges blocked, 
with confusion rapidly spreading, but with his own com- 
mand comparatively fresh and ready to start on that most 
important mission, distant pursuit and combat. The limi- 
tations of maneuvers will no doubt always tend to prevent 
the actual carrying out of this long looked for opportunity. 

Had no limit been put on a forward reconnaissance 
when the maneuver opened, the 6th Cavalry would have 
pressed forward south of Red Creek, however after a night 
march of about thirty-five miles to Red Creek, a continua- 
tion south thereof and rapid maneuver upon gaining con- 
tact with the Brown force would no doubt have resulted in 
the loss of many horses, which should always be guarded 
against in peacetime maneuvers. 

Horses are easy to lose and hard to obtain and not only 
cavalry commanders but all those in charge of peacetime 
maneuvers should do everything within reason to guard 
against the useless destruction of animals. The limitation 
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on reconnaissance imposed by the situation tended to 
minimize over-exhaustion of horses of the regiment, and 
this and the fact that the regiment was protecting the 
flanks of a division, resulted in very few animal casualties. 
A total of three horses were lost, one as a result of ship- 
ping fever before the maneuvers began, one old horse 
while being led on a short, cool march after the maneuvers 
were over, and one by drowning during the maneuvers, 
so the loss of only one horse can be charged directly to the 
maneuvers. 

Colonel Fraser, 108th Cavalry, reported: 

Prior to daylight, 4 August, Troop A (Georgia Hus- 
sats) * of Savannah, Georgia, commanded by Captain A. 
Lester Henderson, with one section of machine gun troop 
of Atlanta, Georgia, under Lieutenant P. D. Christian, 
attached, had been given the mission to cross Red Creek, 
seize Suspension Bridge, and establish a bridgehead in 
order that our engineers might make the necessary repairs 
for its use. 

The troop proceeded through the thick underbrush to 
the far edge of the woods along the bank of the stream 
and halted. Great care had to be taken to insure against 
noise or lights as the Blue enemy forces were concentrated 
at various points along the other side of the creek. It was 
pitch dark, with few stars out. The point at which the 
crossing was to be effected had been previously selected 
by the troop commander in making his reconnaissance. 
The end of a long three-quarter inch hemp rope was tied 
around the bodies of two of the best swimmers and the 
other end was held by a group of four sturdy troopers, 
standing in the water up to their chests. The swimmers 
were started well up stream and directed to swim across. 
They negotiated the stream, secured the rope to a tree 
on the opposite bank, and then used the rope in returning 
for their rifles and belts. With the aid of the rope, they 
were sent across again with one rifleman and one automatic 
rileman, who held their arms in one hand above the 
water and pulled themselves along the rope with the other. 

The two heavy machine guns had been set up in the 
edge of the woods on the south bank to cover the cfossing 
of the troopers. The first two men to cross were ordered 
to reconnoiter and take up a covering position on the north 
bank. The two swimmers took up a position in the edge 
of the water on the north side of the stream, as a safety 
measure, to watch the remaining men cross and to assist 
them in climbing the bank with their arms and equip- 


*Note: Troop A, 108th Cavalry, The Georgia Hussars, has a 
long and distinguished history. Organized by General James 
Edward Oglethorpe, Governor of Georgia, as a mounted troop of 
Rangers in February, 1736, to protect the colonists against maraud- 
ing Spaniards and Indians, the unit has served in every war in 
our history. Originally the First Troop of Horse, the name was 
changed to the Chatham Troop of Light Horse, then to the 
Chatham Hussars, and finally to the Georgia Hussars. Its history 
is closely linked to that of the State of Georgia and today we find 
many of the streets of Savannah named after its former com- 
manders—Gordon, Jones, Berrien, Houston, Wayne, Stiles, Bur- 
rough, Anderson, Cunningham, Bryan, Barnard, Bilbo, Shellman, 
Saussy, Kollock, Waring, Habersham, McAlpine, Pritchard, and 
McIntyre. The present troop commander, Captain A. Lester Hen- 
derson, has been troop commander since July, 1921. The other 
officers are First Lieutenant Frederick H. Quante, Jr., and Second 
Lieutenant Harry L. Dickey. 





ment. A sergeant was then sent over to take charge of the 
men as they crossed and to place them in combat position 
to cover the crossing. First Lieutenant Fred H. Quante, 
Jr., then crossed and assumed command of the advance 
element. After the last of the rifle troop had crossed, the 

machine gun squad with a light machine gun and a ma- 
chine rifle crossed, followed by the troop commander. The 
ammunition boxes were taken over, then the bipod, and 
then two men grasped the machine gun, one on either side 
of the rope, with the machine gun resting on the rope be- 
tween them, swam and pushed it along with the rope 
until across and were then assisted by the two swimmers 
on the other side. 

The machine gun section then started across, and even 
though the tripods and machine guns were very heavy, 
sometimes forcing the men’s heads below water and 

causing the anchor detail to raise the rope to their limit, 
the crossing was finally completed. The crossing of the 
47 men was effected in one hour and ten minutes, with- 
out the loss of a single piece of equipment, and every gun 
and round of ammunition arrived dry and ready for in- 
stant use at 4:25 AM. 

Major Hones, umpire staff, reports: 

When the Blue commander destroyed his bridges on 
the first day of the maneuver he made it practically im- 
possible for his cavalry to cross swollen Red Creek and 
reconnoiter to the south—even to the one mile limit per- 
mitted him. Thus, he blinded himself at the outset, and 
gave up the most important service that his cavalry might 
have rendered him. Denied its reconnaissance mission, 
the Blue cavalry tenaciously held the creek line until the 
arrival of the Blue Infantry. Even then it held portions 
of the line, protected the flanks, and performed recon- 

naissance. 

The Brown cavalry was most aggressive, although suf- 
fering from a shortage of horses. Many of its rented horses 
were ill and could not be used. It pushed detachments 
across Red Creek and one of these, from Troop A, 108th 
Georgia Cavalry, gained a foothold which later proved to 
be the entering wedge into Blue territory. This foothold, 
energetically exploited, gave Brown an opportunity to 
repair the destroyed bridges and throw its forces against 
the Blue defenders. Brown Cavalry Regiments included 
personnel from Louisiana, Tennessee, and Georgia. This 
provisional regiment operated effectively with a temporary 
regimental headquarters organization and without trains. 

To those who observed this maneuver it was apparent 
that the employment of horse cavalry in this type of ter- 
rain is mandatory. In meeting engagements it is the horse 
cavalryman who, as the eyes of his commander, pushes 
across country without being restricted to roads, and care- 
fully reconnoiters the terrain to the front. His mobility 
makes it possible for him to perform rapid reconnaissance, 
seize terrain, and hold that terrain until the arrival of the 
infantry. 

With streamlined, motorized infantry divisions claim- 
ing our attention, we are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
these fast moving units will be at the mercy of an ag- 
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gressive enemy, when they detruck, unless they are given 
eyes with which to search out the places where motors 
cannot operate. We should have a mounted detachment 
in each infantry regiment for the purpose of performing 
this very necessary reconnaissance. The Mounts to be 
transported by motor. In like manner an infantry division, 
whether motorized or not, should take full advantage of 
the mobility and training of the cavalry and have attached 
to it horse cavalry units of appropriate size, with motors to 
transport the animals. 

If and when the time comes for our battalion to move 
toward the enemy and combat there will be no reassurance 
for us in the fact that our advance is covered by crossed- 
sabre wearing chauffeur-machine gunners in armored 
vehicles. No, sir, we may be old fashioned, but we cer- 
tainly would feel secure in the knowledge that out there in 
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front were some men on horses—horse cavalrymen pat- 
terned after the hard riding, tobacco chewing warrior who 
graces the cover of this magazine. 


Eprror’s Note: General Conclusions: 

1. In the type of terrain over which this phase of the 
Third Army Maneuver was conducted, in which tactical 
mobility is largely restricted to roads by wheeled transport, 
the presence of horsed elements is imperative. 

2. The highly mobile element of the combat team 
which must be available on M-Day cannot be constituted 
overnight, and should be available in strength at a very 
early date. 

. Operations conducted in a limited maneuver area 
often lead to false conclusions as to the proper réle and 
capabilities of the mobile arms. 


x or 


Lookin all alike, pictures poured into the United States last week of French, Italian 
and Czech detachments playing at war. Connoisseurs of modern armies, however, 
need look no further than the United States for crack maneuvers.— (Life, August 29, 


1938. ) 
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As Others See Us 


The following is an extract from Deutsche Sankt Georg 
Sportzeitung, ae August number, 1938, p- 9: 

“The American Ganalny represents its interests within 
the framework of the Army of the United States, before 
the public and especially before Congress with great de- 
termination and with great success. There are in the 
United States a number of outstanding cavalry leaders, as 
for instance, General H. $. Hawkins. The Cavalry of 
the United States possesses in the CAVALRY JOURNAL one 
of the best military publications in the world. The mili- 
tary operations conducted by the various nations that 
participated in the World War have been studied by the 
U. S. Army with great objectivity and clearness, for the 
purpose of applying the lessons of that war to its own use. 
The U. S. Army does not blindly follow the belief in the 
infallibility of individual generals or commands; on the 
contrary, ever eager to learn, the Army has consistently 
subjected the different phases of the conduct of war by 
the various nations and their outstanding military leaders 
to a critique noted for its objectivity. Thus the U. S. Cav- 
alry has translated the books of our two cavalry authorities, 
Generals von Poseck' and Brandt°. The operations of the 
German Cavalry during the advance in France, August, 


1914, still holds the interest of the American Cavalry of- 
ficer. As a result of a diligent study of these operations, 
Major Edwin E. Schwien, in an article entitled “They 
Didn't Know How,’ the Cavary JouRNAL, January- 
February, 1938, writes that the German High Command 
would have gained its great objectives, if at the very outset 
of the operations it had concentrated on the right flank of 
the armies all of its several cavalry corps.” 

Epiror’s Note: The January-February, 1938 issue of 
the CavaLry JOURNAL carried a very pointed and_pene- 
trating article by Major Schwien under the bald title. 
“They Didn’t Know How.” The author rather severely 
criticised the German high command for their handling 
of cavalry during the first two months of the World War 
on the Western Front. That a German author and Ger- 
man readers could review that study as objectively as 
indicated above bespeaks the sportsmanship and scholarly 
manner with which the German military mind approaches 
its subject. 

“The German Cavalry in Belgium and France,” “The Germa 
Cavalry in Poland”; published by the U. S. Cavalry Association 
(out of print and no longer available). 


*“Modern Cavalry” ; translated by F. W. Merten. See the Cav- 
ALRY JOURNAL, September-October, 1934, to July-August, 1935. 
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The mention of the year 1916 brings to mind many 
things, all centering about a world at war—the inspired 
defence of Verdun, the growing pains of the tank, or 
the “blooding” of the newly raised National Armies of 
Great Britain on the Somme, all will be long remembered. 
Yet that year brought into being a word that changed the 
art of war as ak as any of the momentous events of 
that momentous year, and one which will be familiar 
when all the dreadful memories are forgotten. To the un- 
initiated, that word, borrowed from the French, brings 
war-time recollections of recruiting posters depicting weird- 
ly painted ships or of a battery of “‘heavies’”’ firing from 
the protection of a shell-torn rubble that was a village in 
Flanders Field. To the student of war, “camouflage” 
recalls to mind a vast unexplored unknown in the most 
fascinating of arts, and to countless officers of all arms, it 
means another subject to be studied and half-learned when 
the time comes. Hence, for the information of the casual 
reader and the average officer, and to stimulate the inter- 
est of all in one of the greatest passive defence measures 
of any war to come, this article. 

Great Britain, famous throughout the years for the 
gaudy uniforms of her soldiery, startled the armies of the 
world when, after the South African War, she finally 
realized that she needed a neutral shaded uniform, and 
over the opposition of the “‘old school,” she adopted the 
olive drab for field service. Other nations were quick to 
follow her example, and it remained for the French alone, 
in the tragic days of August and September of 1914 to 
realize that the advent and development of the automatic 
weapon had rendered their scarlet and blue a thing of the 
past. Quite naturally, in their efforts to conceal them- 
selves from the devastating effects of fire power, the soldier 
took a page from nature’s handbook and began to emulate 
her scheme of protective coloration. Soon, there was 
formed a new branch, strangely enough in the French 
Army, originated by some artists serving in the artillery. 
The practice of deception, of concealment and of other- 
wise rendering military fixtures safe from enemy observa- 
tion developed rapidly, and soon camouflage became a 
universal expression. All armies began to train a portion 
of their artists, scene painters, carpenters and mechanics 
in the camouflage service. During the battles of the 
Somme, this newest contribution to the art of war assumed 
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a tremendous importance, and from that time on, the 
camouflaging of any works the enemy might wish to 
destroy became the order of the day. 

The development of the observation plane as an active 
element in warfare did more than any other one factor to 
stimulate the sudden importance of camouflage. To the 
observer, with the terrain unfolding beneath him like a 
giant relief map, the smallest military establishment was 
easily apprehended and a radio report of its location sent 
to the ever ready artillery which meant its probable de- 
struction or disorganization. The advent of the antiaircraft 
artillery, which made the observation planes fly higher 
than before but did not hinder their work greatly other- 
wise, gave incentive to the perfection of aerial photo- 
graphic equipment. It was soon realized that the camera 
eye was infinitely more valuable than the human eye as a 
reconnaissance element. Many objects which might escape 
the notice of even the trained observer or which would ap- 
pear as harmless spots, might on the careful study of 
the photographic print, prove to be a machine gun, dug- 
out entrance or other enmity feature. Again, as color 
screens can pick out shades with great precision, natural 
color camouflage does not deceive the camera, and the 
skilled print reader can easily differentiate between real 
and artificial foliage or ground textures. Still another fac- 
tor which gave the photographer an advantage was the 
stereoscope camera, which works on the same principle 
as the human eye, and gives the impression of depth. 
Hence it was vital that the ground troops become familiar 
with the various ways and means of hiding their positions 
from the questing gaze of the enemy, as any failure to do 
so might well mean the end of their participation in the 
accomplishment of their mission. Batteries were covered 
with bushes or with garlanded fish nets until their position 
blended into the surrounding woods. Trenches were pro- 
tected with screens or with reeds or foliage to break up 
their outlines, ammunition dumps were camouflaged with 
painted canvas tinted to represent the ground colors and 
textures and thrown over the piles of shells and boxes; 
tents were painted with a patchwork design with the idea 
of making them blend with the terrain; roads were 
screened with burlap and canvas to deceive the enemy 
observer. 

The continued battle of wits between the hunter and 
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TEST NO. 1 


Top—Air Corps photo taken at 2,000 feet showing: panel I, cargo truck; panel Il, scout car; panel Ill, machine gun 
No. 3; panel IV, machine gun No. 4. Bottom, left to right: Truck as camouflaged; machine gun nest as set up in five 
minutes; ground view of scout car camouflaged. 


the hunted developed a new and interesting technique. 
in order to make trenches look less con- 
spicuous, particular attention must be paid to the shadows. 
The oblique lighting of sunrise and sunset, when the 
sun’s rays cast their long, sharp shadows bringing into 
clear relief and accentuating all objects, makes for effective 
observation. Hence, shaioant cloth screens were spread over 


For instance, 


the trench in patches, sections, and strips in such a way 
that the light which filtered through was greatly diffused 
and made no appreciable shadow. By these means, the 
direct rays of the sun were destroyed and the usual light 
or dark outline of the trench was obliterated. 

Enlarging a bit on previous statements, the use of brush 
and foliage is the most common type of battlefield camou- 
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TEST NO. 2 


Top—Air Corps photo taken at 1,000 feet showing scout 
car, panel II; and cargo truck, panel I, camouflaged. 
Bottom: Truck, thirty feet from camera, as camouflaged. 


lage. When properly placed and kept fresh this covering 
is very effective, especially when used in conjunction with 
a garlanded net to hold the bushes upright. A spotted 
camouflage is excellent to break up outlines as in the case 
of a large gun or some other object difficult to conceal 
because of its size or shape. This trim, usually consisting 
of a variagated coat of leopard-like spots destroys the sharp 
lines and angles so that at a distance the fixture blends 
into the surrounding terrain and loses its identity as an 
object of military importance. Tanks are usually painted 
with a neutral background or in primary colors which 
_— into grey when seen from afar. Without camou- 
Hage, both the tank and the machine gun would cease to 
occupy their relative 1 importance, as if either one is once 
iocated the chances are that it will be put out of action. 
So, in short order indeed, the troops whose lives depended 
»n the success with which they concealed their positions, 
became the foremost exponents of the art. 

Today, twenty-two years after those hectic days along 
the Somme, little has been done to further this extra- 
ordinary defensive measure, and only recently has the op- 
portunity been granted the cavalry to increase its combat 
efficiency by seeing for itself what can be done about 
camouflaging its matériel. 

The cavalry, we believe, is a progressive arm—it has 
to be to survive. Napoleon, as he loosed 20,000 cavalry 
in the snow at EFylau against the Russians, saw shock action 
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in all its might, yet his fire power and mobility were 
limited. The swift, bewildering encirclement of Mc- 
Clellan’s ponderous hosts by Stuart’s lean columns was 
the very essence of mobility—but here, fire power and 
shocking action were largely lacking. Our cavalry of to- 
day with its efficient armament wields a tremendous fire 
power, yet still maintains its mobility and power of shock. 
It is a balanced unit. However the time will come when 
these inherent characteristics will not be all-sufficient. 
Cavalry should and will be prepared to rest by day and 
march by might. Consequently, its bivouac areas must be 
concealed or the ever present threat of attack aviation or 
of well-directed artillery fire will soon render these posi- 
tions untenable. Again, in dismounted combat, or when- 
ever cavalry vehicles are halted (or even on the march!) 
camouflage is once more the solution for maintaining the 
balance of the command. With what thoroughness and 
dispatch could the lightning attack of a group of planes 
destroy the balance of even the finest regiment if it were 
caught in its bivouac area unprepared! 

Conscious of all these things, tests were recently con- 
ducted with the various shapes and sizes of nets to deter- 
mine their effectiveness and suitability as the basic means 
for camouflaging cavalry matériel. The 1st Cavalry Di- 
vision was designated to prepare a series of tests. Although 
the time for them was limited, due to their conflict with 
the maneuvers of the division, it was proved that nets were 
the most satisfactory and effective. 

In preparation for the tests, a thorough study was made 
of Volume II, part 2, Engineering Field Manual, and 
T.R. 195-40 and 195-45; which form an excellent basic 
course of instruction in camouflaging. Nets were issued in 
the 12’ and 30’ sizes, constructed similar to a fishnet with 
3” meshes, and with a 34” rope on the circumference. 
The technique of their use resulted in garnishing the nets 
with strips and patches of burlap augmented with natural 
materials found in the vicinity of the erection of the 
camouflage, and erected over the feature in such a manner 
as to conceal the object and make it appear as something 
else or to destroy its outlines and shadows. 

A crew of twelve enlisted men, was selected for the 
tests, and was instructed in the speedy and correct erection 
of the nets. Two sets of nets were prepared—one by 
weaving 4” x 24” strips of burlap irregularly into the 
meshes, and the other by tying slashed burlap sacking, 
pulled out of shape, onto the net. Arrangements were 
made with the 22nd Observation Squadron from Kelly 
Field, and with the 7th Signal Company from Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, to take both aerial and terrestrial photo- 
graphs of the camouflaged units. Air photographs taken 
as the plane was both ascending and descending, both 
vertical and oblique, as well as the normal ground photos 
were required. 

In Test No. 1, the trained crew of twelve enlisted men, 
together with an untrained crew of like number, with a 
one and a half ton cargo truck, a scout car, and two 
heavy machine guns went into positions in flat, open, 
sparsely settled country. The trained crew camouflaged 
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the scout car and the truck with the 30’ nets, and the two 
machine guns with the 12’ nets. No attempt was made to 
utilize geographical positions to supplement the brush 
and cactus trim of the camouflage. The radio reports from 
the plane taking verticle photographs indicated that at 
10,000’ none of the four installations were visible to the 
trained observer, but at 9,000’, a “‘queer square object 
which might be a truck though am not sure’ was picked 
up. When the plane had descended to 4,000’ after taking 
pictures every 500’, a second, unidentifiable object ap- 
peared. At 3,000’ the two objects were reported as being 
camouflaged vehicles. Machine Gun No. 3 (see panel It 
in verticle photograph taken at 2,000’) was located at 
1,500’ although the observer was unable to decide what it 
was. The final observation, made at 500’, failed to dis- 
cover Machine Gun No. 4 even after the observer was 
told by radio exactly where it was. 

A study of the illustrative photo for Test No. 1 will 
substantiate the observers’ comments that: 

1. No effort seems to have been made in the camouflage 

of the truck to break up its regular outlines. 

2. The color of the camoutlage material does not blend 
in with the surroundings. 

3. Scout car better as to outline but the color gives it 
away. 

4. Better results might have been obtained on both 
vehicles and on the one emplacement identified if 
less camouflage material had been used—such dense 
brush has a suspicious appearance in the sparse vege- 
tation of this area. 

Upon the completion of the observation and photo- 
graphic mission, the untrained crew of twelve, supervised 
by one of the trained crew, erected the camouflage. So 
little difference was apparent, either in the time for the 
actual camouflage operation ot in the general appearance 
of the finished work that the problem of an untrained 
crew should not be a difficult one if a trained man can 
direct the work. 

The lessons learned from Test No. 1 are evident from 
the general comments made by the trained observer. It 1s 
believed that if poles had been erected and the nets sus- 
pended from them the outlines of the vehicles would have 
been more successfully broken up. A burlap dyed a 
medium green would have aided greatly the natural 
shaded material used in the net. Overemphasizing the 
amount of brush is one of the most prevalent faults of 
beginners—the camouflage crew was cognizant of this 
fact, yet still made this mistake. It appears that one half 
the brush one considers necessary will be more than 
enough to do the task correctly. Again, both vehicles 
were camouflaged with their tops left on—this 1s believed 
to be in error as by so doing, the solid outlines were made 
the more difficult to destroy. As brought out in Test No. 
2, the illusion of depth caused by the nets being spread 
over the bows of the tops is a factor greatly to be desired. 
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The second day’s test was conducted with the same nets 
and installations as before, but this time an attempt was 
made to secure a favorable terrain which would lend itself 
to the concealment of the vehicles. Positions were selected 
in a dry wash with irregular banks, lined with bushes 
ranging up to ten feet in height. The truck and scout car 
were placed in the stream bed against the bank so as not 
to break the outline any more than possible, and in as 
thickly brushed portion as could be found in an arid 
desert country. The success of the camouflage was much 
greater than had been obtained on the preceding day, for 
it was not until the planes had descended from 10,000’ to 
3,000’ that they were able to pick out any suspicious look- 
ing objects. And only when the observers had circled the 
area at 500’ were these objects definitely identified as the 
camouflaged materiel. Judging from the radio comments 
of the observers, the truck tracks leading to the installations 
were the best clue as to the area in which the camouflage 
was located. Once more, the crew had been warned of this 
give away of their position, and although they had erased 
all tracks in the immediate vicinity of their vehicles, still 
those as much as 200 yards off pointed the way to the ap- 
proximate locations. 

This time the comments of the observers were limited 
to the statement that “the camouflage was very good, be- 
ing barely discernible in both cases. In fact if a man in 
the scout car had not moved, it would not have been dis- 
covered at all.” Camouflage discipline is the answer to the 
one criticism thus received. This discipline cannot be given 
too much thought. In fact, one text book authority, in as- 
signing ratings to the various phases of camouflage work, 
stated that camouflage discipline is 25°/, in the setting up 
of the installation and in its maintenance. 

Generally speaking, the results of the tests seemed to 
evidence the need of study in the art of camouflaging 
cavalry matériel, and of the opportunity in the training 
year to put into practice the knowledge acquired. The 
interest of all connected with the test was great, and the 
desire to learn was apparent, yet inexperience prevented 
the maximum benefit being derived from the opportunity. 
It is hoped that if the nets are adopted by the cavalry for 
use in camouflaging its installations, a vigorous attempt 
will be made to bring this phase of training up to the 
same high standard of efficiency that is evidenced in all 
other phases of cavalry work. It appears that the need for 
such training has been recognized, and now there remains 
but to see if the lessons of the Great War have been trulv: 
learned, and if an eye to the future will overcome the seda- 
tive that peacetime security brings. Cecil Rhodes, the 
great empire builder, said as he lay dying, “So much to 
do—so little time!’ Who can tell whether or not his 
words are prophetic for us as well? Is it not sound to be 
lieve that energetic application now will reap dividends 
in valuable matériel and more valuable human lives in the 
war to come? 
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— By Major Thomas R. Phillips 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


In London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome, men and women 
live fearing to be awakened any night by the roar of ex- 
ploding bombs. They are digging mole cities far beneath 
the surface. They are renting apartments with under- 
ground bombproofs before the buildings are even finished. 
They are fitting their children with gas masks. Their 
fears turn ever toward the skies. 

Terrorism from the air stands in popular belief as the 
principal feature of tomorrow’s war. Actually, the proba- 
bility of air attack on cities is steadily decreasing. It has 
not been effective in Spain and China. A prepared 
populace is immune to terror. The threat of retaliation 
gives pause to staffs that contemplate unlimited aerial 
war. Attack from the air on populous centers no longer 





offers hope of surprise. Five years ago it might have been 
tried successfully, but today antiaircraft defenses and other 
preparations have ended the honeymoon of aerial terror- 
ism and war. The theory of warfare which it represents is 
passing into the military attic along with the French 
“headlong offensive” of 1914 and the “mechanized 
armies’ of the recent past. 

The Versailles Treaty army of Germany, under Gen- 
eral von Seeckt, making a virtue of necessity, proclaimed 
the superiority of a small, highly trained force, largely 
mechanized. Von Seeckt pictured attacks with thousands 
of tanks breaking over the borders and disrupting all com- 
munications while a thousand airplanes paralyzed the 
hostile capital. The French answer to thousands of tanks 
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and sudden attack was the Maginot Line. They estab- 
lished a continuous front before war could begin. But 
twenty years finds the cycle of military thought, after 
rising into the clouds with airplanes and wandering down 
the highways with mechanized armies, returning to the 
trenches and strong-points of the World War. 

A scornful critic of generals as a class has written that 
the war they prepare for is not the next war but the last. 
Major General J. F. C. Fuller claims it is the war before 
the last. The present model for tactics and strategy in 
many armies is to be found in the opening three months 
of the World War, when divisions, corps, and armies 
maneuvered into battle. In these same armies it 1s 1n- 
sisted that the continuous front was a product of the special 
conditions of 1914, and that these are not likely to recur. 
The concentration of armies some distance behind the 
theater of operations, their slow advance on foot toward 
contact, protected and screened by large units of cavalry 
—this is the model. To 1914 divisions a few modern 
weapons are added, and a little motor transport, and then 
battles, model 1914, are refought. Alone, in the middle 
of a continent, divisions, brigades, and even regiments, 
are maneuvered—on paper, at least—with both flanks 
open. 

The validity of these theories is open to question. In 
an almost war occurring not so long ago in Europe, the 
two armies faced each other across their fortitied border. 
The continuous front was formed before war started, and 
this may well have supplied one reason for its suppression. 
Had the two armies clashed, there would have been no 
room for maneuver. Maneuver room could only have 
been gained by battle. Along the Manchukuoan border, 
Russian and Japanese forces face each other on a fortified 
and occupied line. The Maginot Line is paralleled by a 
fortified German line. Boundaries between Russia, Poland, 
and Finland are fortified and manned. On every boundary 
in the world where war might break soldiers face each 
other. Continuous fronts are already formed. Contact is 
already established. Tomorrow's war will start as the 
World War ended—with a continuous front—and end 
as the World War started—with maneuver. 

Soldiers’ efforts to avoid the pitfalls of the last war are 
represented by the Douhet theory and the dream of a 
mechanized, high-speed army. Both resulted from efforts 
to avoid stabilized fronts and wars of attrition in which 
even the winner loses. To Douhet, the power of the 
defensive had become so great that fronts could not be 
broken. He visualized the ground armies as on the de- 
fensive along their national borders. The air armies, alone 
capable of passing over the trenches, were to win the war. 
They would attack lines of communication, manufactur- 
ing establishments, governmental headquarters, and even 
the civil population, and destroy the ability and will of 
the enemy to fight. The logic of Douhet, granted his 
premises, is irreproachable. But his premises were based 
on an exaggerated idea of the powers of air attack, and an 
underestimate of the offensive power of ground armies 
and the moral resistance of civil populations. 
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In theory, the mechanized army could prevent the 
formation of stabilized fronts by sudden attack at the 
outset. It was expected to disrupt the mobilization of the 
enemy and win the war by capturing key political and 
communications centers. But the fronts to prevent such 
an interruption are already in being. The hard-headed 
French established a checkmate. Von Seeckt’s dream ship 
foundered on the Maginot Line. 

Were the military theorists wrong when they assumed 
that stabilization for three years in France was a result of 
special conditions? No; for the formation of fronts in 
modern war is a product of new agencies of warfare. 
Stabilization on the Western Front resulted from relatively 
short lines, a shortage of ammunition, and an approxi- 
mately equal combat power of two great armies. And 
now, the very threat of envelopment by motorized and 
mechanized troops forces the continuous front. The foot 
soldier of 1914 could be blocked when he attempted to 
move at a rate of ten or twelve miles a day toward the rear 
of his enemy. The mechanized force of today can move 
two hundred miles to the flank and rear in twenty-four 
hours. Fronts must be extended to prevent such envel- 
opment; barriers established in time of peace to block the 
sudden attack. A nation can have no flanks; an army can 
have no flanks. An open flank is but an invitation to a 
mechanized force to march around and to the rear, and 
render the position of the army untenable. And so, lines 
are extended in peace to international boundaries, to the 
sea, to great mountain ranges—to impassable barriers. 
In this day of total war, each nation becomes a vast 
fortress ringed by barriers, artificial and natural. And this 
protection gains time to assemble the citizen armies. 

The continuous front is not a condition peculiar to a 
European war. A continuous, or perhaps discontinuous, 
front more than a thousand miles long was formed in 
Spain almost at once. Franco’s line of communication 
guards, from Toledo to Don Benito, found themselves the 
occupants of a front. Everywhere, from the Pyrenees to 
the Mediterranean, isolated bodies joined to establish the 
continuous line. It was unforeseen, but inevitable. A road 
or valley without its protecting barrier was a free highway 
for troops in motors to turn the whole battle line. The 
demands of the barrier took precedence over the massing 
of an offensive maneuvering force by either contender. 
They still do. 

Though but a quarter as many men are fighting on each 
side, they are maintaining, in Spain, a continuous front 
more than twice as long as that of the World War ir 
France. The war started without preparation, without 
thought of forming fronts. The objectives of the opposing 
forces were the great cities. If the continuous front was 
inescapable in Spain, it is inevitable in any war. 

A continuous front is not, however, synonymous with 
stabilization. Certain military writers, reasoning from 
the stabilization of 1915 and 1916 on the Western Front 
have assumed that stabilization is inevitable. But the 
front in Spain is not stabilized and never has been. The 
front in France was not stabilized during 1918. A stabi- 
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lized front results when forces of approximately equal 

ower face each other along a continuous front. The 
initial deadlock on the French front was the result of 
ammunition shortage. Only blasting could dislodge the 
burrowing soldiers, but both France and Germany had 
exhausted their blasting materials. Had either foreseen 
the unprecedented expenditure of ammunition and sup- 
plied greater stockages ot possessed a higher manufactur- 
ing capacity, there would have been no stabilization. 
Either could thus have won the war. 

Sequacious military thinkers, pointing to the period of 
stabilization in France, proclaim that all stabilization is 
the result of the power of defensive weapons and organi- 
zation. The World War proves precisely the opposite. 
Offensives were successful when means were available and 
the technique of their use was understood. The defensive 
is never impregnable. Ample and appropriate means and 
suitable technique can break it. Artillery blasted through 
the most powerful lines in 1918. Since then, the tank and 
airplane have been developed to aid artillery and infantry. 
Motors make possible the surprise concentration of the 
necessary mass, and supply it continuously with men, am- 
munition, and food. 

Defensive power, moreover, aids the attacker ust as 
much as it does the defender. No army is strong enough 
to attack everywhere at once. The attacker must defend 
nine-tenths of his line. Defensive organization permits 
him to do this with limited numbers. Thus is he able to 
concentrate enormous masses against a single sector and 
overwhelm it. The greatest art in modern war is to make 
the power of the defensive work for the attack. Given a 
definite superiority, an attacker can, by threats at many 
points, force the dispersion of hostile reserves while he 
concentrates his masses. 

It is also true that combat power is more than ever 
dependent upon matériel. If the World War used entirely 
unforeseen quantities of ammunition, the requirements of 
tomorrow’s war are equally unrealized. All weapons fire 
faster. To an ammunition usage of almost unimaginable 
vastness must be added tank and airplane replacement. 
The average battle life of an airplane in the World War 
was less than twenty hours; the average actual life at the 
front, about thirty days. What nation is now prepared to 
replace its air fleets at such a rate? The destruction of 
half the tanks used in a single engagement may be a com- 
monplace. What nation can build new tanks at such a 
pace? It is quite possible that a future war will see stabili- 
zation again, purely for lack of factories and stockages to 
teplace the usury of battle. 

Other things being equal, the nation with the greatest 
stocks of war material, or, in their stead, a war industry 
ready to turn out ammunition, aircraft, and tanks as fast 
as they are used, will win. Germany’s greatest strength 
for war does not lie in its army of a million men, but in 
an industry rapidly expanding to equip an army suddenly 
increased from one hundred thousand to a full million 
with more than a million reserves. 

Industrial mobilization is a magic word on the lips of 
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all general staffs. But only the nation definitely preparing 
for offensive war at a foreseen time will develop its indus- 
try or stockages to the degree that tomorrow's war will 
require. The democracy with defensive strategy, unable 
to foresee the time of hostilities, cannot afford to stock, or 
be prepared to manufacture, war materials on the scale 
needed. If it did, its stockages and equipment might be- 
come obsolete, its plants and plans useless. Indeed, the 
waste of peacetime preparation now approaches the 
waste of war. Democratic peoples live in the present, and 
the facts of tomorrow are always unexpected. The nature 
of democratic government and the pacific inclination of 
democratic peoples make industrial counter-preparation 
for a war on tomorrow’s scale a practical impossibility. 
The industrial requirements of modern war favor the ag- 
gressor naton. 

Thus, the two inescapable features on the new face of 
war are the continuous front and the unimaginable de- 
vouring of matériel. No longer, in the face of mechanized 
war, can a nation have an unfortified frontier. No longer 
will it suffice to have an air force in being, a tank force in 
being, a three-month stockage of ammunition. Behind 
these must be a plant in being, ready to replace unprece- 
dented consumption. Neither plant plans nor paper plans 
of industrial mobilization can go into action fast enough 
to replace losses of matériel in the early stages of war. 
The nation that breaks the continuous front will be the 
nation that can supply ammunition and replace airplanes 
and tanks a month earlier than its opponent. The in- 
dustrial front is as important as the fighting front. It is 
total war that may be expected. 

Even the United States does not escape these servitudes. 
Our most potent allies are two great oceans. In recorded 
history, no great nation has ever been so favored. But 
oceans are highways. Our frontiers are sea frontiers. Our 
continuous front is occupied by the navy, backed by the 
air force and coast defenses. Behind those barriers we 
alone among the great nations may have time to organize 
our army and prepare its industrial support. 


Soldiers teach the practice of war by extracting little 
parts from the whole of war, classifying the parts as to 
type of operation. Then they set up situations in prob- 
lems and maneuvers so that the classical solutions are 
applicable. Envelopment, penetration, delaying action, 
etc. are illustrated. The situation is made to fit the solu- 
tion. Years of thus thinking about war in samples obscures 
the whole, and by then the pieces cannot be made to fit 
into a whole even if it were perfectly seen. 


To gain a true picture, the outset of war must be 
visualized. When there is tension between adjacent na- 
tions, the newspapers inform us that large-scale maneuvers 
are taking place in the frontier areas. Both sides deny that 
this has any significance. But border forces are reinforced. 
If war then breaks, the two armies are in contact in small 
force, facing each other on the frontier. The opposing 
armies flow to the battle areas behind the border barriers. 
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Concentration takes place on the battlefield and not in the 
interior. 

What will the air forces, the only forces at this time 
capable of passing the barrier, be doing? Wil! they be 
out knocking over buildings? Hardly! ‘They will be busy 
where they can serve their country most effectively. At 
the outset, it seems probable, their greatest service will be 
to delay and disorganize the movement of enemy troops 
to the border. Not then are cities and industries the vital 
targets. Most important of all tasks will be the effort to 
prevent the strengthening of the continuous front. It 
must be kept weak to ease the problem of breaking 1t. 
Hence, air forces will be used against troop movements. 
Every marching column will be swept with bombs and 
machine guns. Every railroad track will get its quota 
of bombs. 

At the same time, the air forces will have to protect 
their own troop movements from the hostile aviation. 
This may become so important that attack on hostile avia- 
tion in the air and on its airdromes will become the vital 
task. This decision will be difficult, and one that cannot 
be made in advance. 

In important areas activity in the air will be almost 
continuous. Soldiers may have to give up the immemorial 
march to battle, for long columns on roads are the dream 
targets of the aviator. Marching at night gives a partial 
protection. Movements by rail may be so delayed and 
interrupted as to be impracticable. Only the motor re- 
mains. Its roads are many, difficult to destroy, and easy to 
repair. A wrecked train "blocks the tracks for a day. A 
wrecked truck is shoved into the ditch and traffic con- 
tinues. These conditions will probably force the use of 
trucks for all troop movements to the front. And trucks 
will not be safe in long columns. Just as soldiers must 
disperse and move forward in small groups when they 
come into the zone of fire in battle, so in the future will 
they have to filter through the beaten zone of air attack by 
movement in single trucks. This zone is not of unlimited 
depth; perhaps thirty miles, perhaps fifty miles, perhaps 
seventy-five. But whatever its depth, within it there can 
be no masses, no perfect targets for the hostile aviation. 


It is at the outset of a war that surprise is most easily 
obtained, and speed is a main element of surprise. Su- 
perior peacetime preparation is a surprise. The strength 
of the German armies in 1914, reinforced by their reserve 
corps, was a surprise to the French. The direction of the 
German attack was a surprise. The speed of mobilization 
was a surprise. The rapid reduction of Belgian fortresses 
by artillery heavier than any ever used in the field before, 
was a surprise. The Germans were in turn surprised by 
the speed of Russian mobilization. New surprises are 
likewise being prepared for tomorow’s war. Unquestion- 
ably, mobilization will take place with greater speed, 
and some of the former steps in the process will doubtless 
be eliminated. 

Getting the “‘mostest men thar fustest” is more im- 
portant at the outset of war than at any time during it. 
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But it is a mistake to assume that surprises will repeat pat- 
terns of the past. The surprise of tomorrow may be the 
neutralization of air forces by ground weapons; it may 
even be the unexpected success of enormous masses of 
tanks in a break-through obtained by superior speed in 
the opening phases of war. No greater mistake can be 
made than to visualize war as if it were a fixed form. 

In no field of war has uninformed imagination strayed so 
wildly as in the popular conception of aerial war. Soldiers 
and staffs who become infected with these public en- 
thusiasms will have their surprises. Air forces are thought 
of as darkening the skies in numbers and_ performing 
prodigiously. The air forces of the World War are thought 
of as negligible in comparison with those of tomorrow’s 
war. 

Germany, England, and France each manufactured 
about fifty thousand airplanes during the World War. 
Germany surrendered eighteen thousand at the Armistice. 
Such numbers will probably never be produced in an 
equal petied again. The airplanes of 1918 were small, in- 
expensive, wad relatively simple to construct. The bomb- 
ers of today cost from one hundred thousand to half a 
million dollars, and the cost is still mounting. Construc- 
tion takes from six months to a year and a half; they can- 
not be replaced without long delay. Will such costly 
craft, fragile as a flying insect, and practically irreplace- 
able, be used on every trifling mission? Obviously not. 
They will be reserved for work suitable to their cost and 
importance. Just as a navy is unwilling to risk its fleet 
without hope of compensating results, so will the air forces 
decline to operate their irreplaceable squadrons against 
trifling objectives. They will be saved until the tasks at 
hand are important enough to warrant the chances they 
may have to take. 

The effectiveness of antiaircraft defense may also be a 
surprise. If the results obtained by German matériel in 
Spain can be used as a standard, it appears that localities 
well defended by antiaircraft artillery are immune from 
bombardment. Not because bombers cannot get through 
the antiaircraft defense, but because the losses are too great 
to justify the results obtained. The time is approaching 
when antiaircraft defense, like coast defense, will accom- 
plish its mission of holding off the enemy by its mere 
presence, with never the opportunity of firing a shot. But 
antiaircraft matériel will always be limited in amount. 
There will be enough to protect certain vital localities, but 
it will never be available in quantities sufficient to limit air 
operations seriously. 

The failure of air forces to perform the prodigies ex- 
pected of them will be a surprise because everyone looks 
for some explanation, hidden as yet, to account for the 


small results in Spain and China. In theory, a ton of gas 


can kill 45,000 men; in the World War it took a ton to 
kill one man. A single rifle bullet can kill half a dozen 
men; in the World War, 28,000 were fired for each man 
killed. A single bomb can destroy a bridge—in theory; 

thaps two hundred will have to be dropped to accom- 
plish the destruction, and perhaps, too, the bridge can be 
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repaired in a day. In a year of steady bombardment, the 
Japanese air force, unopposed, has failed to interrupt the 
Canton-Hankow railway for more than a few hours at a 
time. In Spain, two railway lines from France supplying 
the Loyalist torces, have continued to operate under almost 
daily attacks from Franco’s bombers. The single-rail 
line from Barcelona to Valencia continued to run tor al- 
most two years until it was cut by Franco's advance to the 
sea. Franco's four hundred modern bombers are not a 
weak force if weighed against the limited communications 
they have been attacking. In a major war the air forces 
would be larger, but so would their tasks be more 
numerous. Recognition of their real limitations will lead 
to their use in concentrations great enough, and on ob- 
jectives important enough, not to dissipate their unique 
capabilities and unexampled power. 

But though many soldiers do not exaggerate the capa- 
bilities of fighting aviation, they have unlimited faith in 
the powers of observation aviation. A squadron of thir- 
teen observation planes is allotted to each division. These 
are each given, in maneuvers and problems, one or two 
missions a day. Methodically they make their scheduled 
flights up and down all roads in the hostile rear, and 
photograph great areas of territory. How simple; what 
quantities of information they bring in! The general 
makes his daily flights to observe the course of the battle. 
Artillery fire is adjusted from the air. The whole thing is 
as unreal as popular belief in a five-minute destruction of 
Manhattan Island. 

When battle is intense, pursuit aviation will operate 
constantly over the lines. The single observation plane 
fortunate enough to escape small-caliber antiaircraft cannon 
will be the prey of pursuit patrols. Observation, in battle, 
will have to be fought for. Three observation ships will 
need the protection of a pursuit squadron. Fishing expe- 
ditions for information will only result in the loss of plane, 
pilot, and observer. Specific, vital information will war- 
rant an expenditure of the air power required to obtain it. 
But the G-2 practices of using observation aviation current 
in many armies have no basis in the reality of war. When 
the thirteen observation planes of each of the divisions 
have once been reduced to two or three before the first 
week of battle is over, then will they be concentrated in 
the larger units and sent out with proper protection on 
limited and specific assignments. Information worth the 
loss of a half-dozen airplanes and crews can only be infor- 
mation of the greatest importance. 

The nature of tomorrow’s battles depends upon the 
whole silhouette of tomorrow’s war. The tactics of small, 
independent maneuvering forces have no application to 
the reality of the continuous front and of support by tank 
masses and combat aviation. Instead, tactics will be power 
tactics. It is not the maneuver of men that must be 
learned, it is the maneuver of power, of which men are 
but a part. What must be learned is the concentration, 
application, and continuity of application, of all the powers 
of armies. Not men alone, nor aviation alone, not tanks 
alone, nor artillery alone, but all of these codrdinating 
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their action toward a uniform objective, reinforced by 
endless rivers of ammunition and replacements, are the 
tools of power tactics. 

The preliminary steps of the offensive battle will be 
efforts to get the enemy off balance. His reserves will 
be dispersed in answer to feints. Secondary offensives will 
force him to counter-attack, thus reversing the offensive- 
defensive balance. When the main attack takes place, it 
will be a surprise and initial success should follow. It 
may be made on a broad front to allow the massive en- 
trance of men and material to flow through and spread out 
on each flank, or it may be in the form of two penetrations 
converging toward a point and pinching out a pocket— 
“pocket tactics.” The break can be accomplished only 
with the help of all the available means of war. In 1918 it 
was men and artillery; now it must be men and tanks sup- 
ported by artillery and combat aviation. 

The first reaction of the defender will be to concentrate 
his air power to delay the flood pouring through the gap 
in his defensive dikes. Closely following will come his 
tanks and troops in motors to form new dams. The at- 
tacker’s air force will operate with his troops to make the 
break-through. As soon as the break is made, the air 
force will delay the movement of enemy reserves, and 
will also protect its own troops from the defender’s frantic 
air attacks. Will air forces be wasted at bombing cities and 
rail lines at a time like this? The break-through may mean 
total destruction for the defender and a victorious end of 
the war for the attacker. For both, the vital need for air 
force help is on the field of battle where the main decision 
is being resolved. Every other air force objective is sec- 
ondary. 

Great battles require periods of re-supply and recupera- 
tion between them. It is during these periods that air 
forces will be most effective in attacking the movement 
of ammunition toward the front and the military manu- 
facturing establishments in the rear. Offensives may thus 
be delayed or disrupted. One searches in vain for justifica- 
tion of independent air operations against objectives not 
related to the objectives of the ground armies. Whatever 
the future may show, the gain of tomorrow’s war depends 
upon the success of the ground armies. Air forces will 
make their principal contribution in support, both close 
and distant, of ground operations. 

If the war turns into stabilization and a war of attrition, 
there may be some logical (but no humane) justification 
for the aerial attack of political and economic objectives. 
A people, weary and worn with years of fruitless war, 
may succumb to discouragement if the hostile air force 
constantly harasses. Who can tell? Perhaps it may be 
tried. 

No picture of tomorrow’s war is complete without the 
black warriors of propaganda, subversion, and sabotage 
in the shadows. Propaganda exalts the virtues, strength, 
and nobility of its sponsors. Underground organizations 
spread dissension and corrupt the faith of the opponent in 
his leadership and cause. Sabotage makes the best-laid 
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plans go awry. In many nations in the world the black 
war is being fought today, the preliminary of the blood 
war. It is real war, a war of lies and corruption, of spies 
and destruction. In certain nations two- and three-year 
courses are given in universities of subversion. Our own 
nationals attend and come back to undermine our insti- 
tutions. We are not prepared for war until we are pre- 
pared to fight subversion. 

Among all the combat agencies of war, the infantry re- 
mains the center of gravity of battle. Only the infantry- 
man can hold ground and protect himself. But no longer 
can the infantry alone win ground. The tragic Queen of 
Battles, without her servitors, is no longer queen. She 
remains at the center of military power, but is powerless 
without her staunch supporters. 
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The silhouette of tomorrow's war shows it starting with 
a continuous front. The front will be broken by the 
application of power tactics on a new scale. All the ele- 
ments of military power will be coordinated to help attain 
the objectives of the ground army. The war may be won 
or lost, or it may be stabilized, as a result of the battle on 
the industrial front. In the lines and in the factories, the 
forces of subversion will fight. This war, pounding against 
the will of the soldiers and nations, may be decisive, if it, 
too, is not prepared for and met. The sphere of war ex- 
pands. A new view of the whole is needed, and a new reso- 
lution of war into its components. The classical pieces of 
war with which soldiers, fascinated, play, and lose all sense 
of the world’s growth and change are still, and ever will 
be, yesterday's and not tomorrow's war. 
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THE AIR ARM has become so important that it may now be like a great naval fleet, a 
threat rather than a weapon, the “fleet in being’ even more important than the fleet 
victorious but hopelessly crippled —GENERAL Husu S. JOHNSON. 
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| Warlike Jumping Course 


for National Horse Show 





Composing obstacles that might actually be found in time of war, a new jum: course has been 

designed for | the International military jumping contest at the National Horse meh held in Madi- 
uare . 5-12th. ong the novel obstacles are a nch 75mm para 

a pup tent, a shell ‘mounted over exessea poles and furled battle standards, sini sin 











Cavalry's Streamlined Loads and 
Equipment in Mississippi 


By Captain Jordan Theis, 6th Cavalry 








BACKGROUND: A former Chief of Cavalry, when 
about to retire, stated in a sort of valedictory to the gradu- 
ating classes at Riley that in the good old days a slab of 
bacon and a chaw of tobacco were about all, except 
a carbine, that a cavalryman carried on his horse whereas 
currently the poor horse was loaded down like a Christmas 
tree with all sorts of plunder. Much has changed in this 
world since the good old days, but that change may be 
briefly characterized as a greatly improved standard of 
living. Today it is doubted if we could enlist soldiers 
were we to lower their accustomed standard as regards 
food, comfort, sanitation and shelter. Our problem, then, 
is not to reduce to the point of bare necessity the various 
items of equipment, but to improve—streamline, as it 
were, in the parlance of the day—said items by reducing 
their bulk and weight while at the same time increasing 
their efficiency. 

Today we find the present Chief of Cavalry proposing 
the question: “How can cavalry loads be further re- 
duced on the individual; on the saddle; on the packs; on 
the trains?” The question has already gone beyond the 
conversational stage to a degree. Intelligent and alert lead- 
ership will yet deviate from the traditional in seeking an 
answer and breaking from the commonplace acceptance of 
things as they are. If the morale of the trooper be con- 
sidered in the evolution of cavalry equipment, then by at- 
tention to details that evolution can be accomplished. 
Once initiated, the men rapidly become interested, ad- 
vance thoughts leading on from one ramification to another 
until soon they exceed the stage of simply rendering lip 
service by actually grappling: with the — in concrete 
form. The response is surprising . . . even comforting! 


Tue RiFLe CarriAGE BuGABOO 


Since the shelving of the saber, the problem of carrying 
the rifle which had never been satisfactorily solved, be- 
came acute because of the unbalanced load. After long 
marches sore withers appear and the men are distinctly 
uncomfortable. Seasoned officers have stated that every 
conceivable mode of carriage has been tried before without 
adequate results. Remembering: the comparative success 
of Arizona “‘cow hands” in carrying their Winchester sus- 
pended from the cantle, that idea was taken up. Salvaged 
materials and Saddler Price of Troop “E,” 6th Cavalry, 
accomplished the rest. Sergeants in the same organization 
who were graduates of the Cavalry School carried out the 
experiments in garrison, in the field and particularly dur- 


ing Third Army Maneuvers in Mississippi. Figures 1 to 


4 indicate generally the mode of carriage. Lateral balance 
was obtained to within four ounces by eliminating one 
saddlebag entirely and increasing the size of the other to 
include the filled canteen, grooming kit, cleaning ma- 
terials, mess gear and only the more essential toilet articles. 
Items eliminated were placed in the cantle roll. Lateral and 
longitudinal sway was prevented by using two straps: one 
from the gun boot to the bottom center of the cincha 
(much in the manner of the Whiting saber carrier) and 
the other from the cantle stud to the rifle butt just above 
the sling swivel. Additional play and torque were re- 
duced by sewing the gun boot to a wide, stiff piece of 
leather resembling the back of the peti saddlebag. 
This arrangement further insured the weight being taken 
up by the whole cantle area rather than at just one or 
two rings of attachment on the near-cantle. No irregulari- 
ties of gaits were noted, there was no tendency to snag 
in the heavy underbrush and swamps found in Missis- 
sippi, and the men using the experimental rifle carriage 
are strongly in favor of its adoption. It will be noted that 
this increased the weight on the cantle and relieved much 
weight on the pommel, a procedure which is at variance 
with the principle enunciated in Par. 16 d (1) BFM, Vol. 
I, Chap. 1 and also the principles for pack loads established 
by Col. Phillips in his article thereon appearing in the 
May-June, 1938, CavALRY JourRNAL. It is believed that we 
have been overloading the pommel for a long, long time. 
An inspection of the herd of any organization indicates 
that practically all injuries and old galls are on the withers 
and not sore backs, strictly speaking. At any rate, at least 
one answer to a better rifle carriage seems to have been 
reached. 
Tue SappL_e Loap 

A reduction in both weight and bulk for saddle loads 
seems indicated. In the basic items we can eliminate the 
breeches lacings, the saddle soap container (by using 
glycerine soap in bar), the bulky sponge (substituting a 
small rag), the surcingle (several waist belts will do in an 
emergency), the never used lariat, and the shaving brush 
(outmoded in a day of brushless shaves). Clothing and 
most toilet articles should be carried in the cantle roll as 
they are never used unless that roll is opened. For cavalry, 
reserve rations would be available if carried in pack when 
their need seemed imminent. The fitted horseshoes would 
be much better with the trains provided the horseshoers 
accompanying the column carried a few spares of assorted 
sizes on a lead horse, not necessarily in pack. Very few 
shoes are lost on marches as adequate shoeing is now a 














1—Full pack rifle carriage details. 2—Off-side full pack details. 3—Rear view full pack. 4—Rifle carriage for garrison 

duty. 5—Latrine and lean-to shelters. 6—Troop headquarters tent and table. 7—Officer’s tent, table, chair and stool. 

8—Lightweight officer's tent for cantle roll carriage. 9—Off-side, officer’s full pack saddle. 10—Near-side, officer's full 
pack saddle. 
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matter of pride with the well trained horseshoers of today. 

A weight reduction could be accomplished by substi- 
tuting heavy canvas rigging cover material for leather in 
such items as saddle bags and gun boots. A halter bridle 
with a broken Pelham bit reduces weight, bulk and parts 
considerably when buckles are minimized and reins sewn 
to the bits. A mohair pad instead of a saddle blanket is far 
cooler on the back, weighs less, and 1s practically fool proof. 
Metal stirrups and lighter stirrup straps for the McClel- 
land saddle further reduce weight. 

In varying climates and for protracted periods, the shel- 
ter tent and its counterpart, the mosquito bar, are generally 
unsatisfactory. In Mississippi they were almost worthless. 
While excellent sportsmen’s tents are produced com- 
mercially and will be discussed later, they are, generally, 
unsuited for a cantle roll. More officers today are begin- 
ning to think along the lines of a possible hooded sleep- 
ing bag. Currently it is planned to experiment with just 
such an item, using ordinary shelter tent canvas for top, 
bottom and hood. An extension thereto will cover saddle 
equipment. The top will be of blanketing zippered to a 
bottom of CCC comforting, with the foot end oval 
shaped. Sufficient clothing and equipment pockets will 
be devised on the extension covering the saddle equip- 
ment. A zippered mosquito netting will cover the front 
of the hood. Only four very short sticks and two pins will 
be required. Thus ease of packing is assured and the men 
will not have to pair off when bivouacking. 


ORGANIZATION Loaps 


A truck and trailer are sufficient to transport the equip- 
ment of a rifle troop. The 5,000 pounds thus made avail- 
able are rarely exceeded except as to bulk of loads. Too 
much time and care are required in loading if fragile items 
such as tools, lanterns, rations and canvas ate not to be 
damaged. It was found that by constructing innumerable 
chests equipped with handles, hinges and hasps, much 
quicker, safer, and orderly loading ensued. Where re- 
quired, compartments were built in the chests to keep 
items from rubbing and damaging each other. In camp, 
items ready for loading first could be immediately loaded 
as the chests stacked up like so many bricks in the trans- 
portation and all equipment was properly protected no 
matter where or when loaded. Surprisingly enough, the 
great increase in weight which the chests necessitated still 
did not overload the vehicles and left several hundred 
pounds and a great deal of space available. When the 
tactical situation permitted, this extra space was utilized 
in transporting the cantle rolls. In camp the men had a 
place to sit down or eat off the many chests to be found. 
Had it been necessary to dump and cache the loads when 
the trucks were required to shuttle, the problem of pro- 
tecting and securing the property would have been easy. 
Last but not least, loads were organized—*‘a place for 
everything and everything in its place.” The supply ser- 
geant was serene and untroubled. 

When cavalry is near water bathing, of course, is no 
ptoblem. But often water is somewhat remote and usually 
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when the climate is semi-tropical. Excellent results were 
obtained from small garbage cans of the apartment house 
type with valved shower heads screwed in the bottoms. 
Ropes and pulleys did the rest except for small pieces of 
rigging cover used on the ground to serve as duck boards. 
When the water supply was limited in camp, milk cans 
in pack accompanied the organization each time it went 
to water and thus maintained a good supply. 

Gone too should be the old latrine screen with its many 
poles and difficult pitching to say nothing of its lack of 
shelter. Well ventilated latrine tents of the lean-to type 
wete made (Figure 5.) to provide both shelter and shade. 
They were easily pitched by two men and required but a 
ridge and two upright poles. The saving in weight was 
utilized in providing toilet seats which clamped on hori- 
zontal iron pipes. Morale was definitely raised by this pro- 
gressive step. 

The lighting problem requires thought. Gasoline lan- 
terns are splendid when functioning and when white gaso- 
line is not difficult to obtain. In the South its procure- 
ment has been a distinct problem. Mantle burning lanterns 
of the gasoline type but designed for use of kerosene were 
obtained; however, they too soon became unserviceable. 
It is thought that the best answer lies in the employment 
of ordinary bicycle lights hooked onto ridge poles and 
operating them from the usual No. 6 dry cells. A good 
supply of such cells would occupy but little more space 
than kerosene or gasoline when considering the hourly 
basis. 

The candle lantern is too often neglected. It gives off 
a good light about on par with issue oil lanterns and is 
foolproof as well. Its adaptability to pack is vital and 
picket line guards found them excellent, as did the troop 
officers living in shelter tents. 

Since the regulation mess kit washing ritual has now 
become mandatory, its performance is best enhanced by 
obtaining commercial wash tubs and setting them on iron 
grills over fires. 

No recently issued equipment has been of quite the 
help that the new milk cans proved to be. Their uni- 
versality in replacing the GI cans of yore should have 
most appeal to cavalry with its packs. Whether used in 
toting the “‘squashables”’ of the ration in rope lashed pack, 
water for washing and bathing in ordinary pack, the prepa- 
ration of drinking water by chlorination, or as just plain 
old ice water containers for troops entrucked, they were 
ever of distinct advantage. 


Packs Versus WHEELED TRANSPORTATION 


One of the more prominent justifications for cavalry is 
its ability to go where the other branches cannot go— 
swimming streams and carrying everything in pack with- 
otic wheeled transportation. The Metropolitan Trailer is 
admirable for its purpose when truck towed, but the ex- 
periments recently conducted with Phillips packs ‘and 
artillery harness to get it in draft do not seem justified. 
The personnel, animals, packs and training would be far 
better employed as a miniature pack train as there is then 
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a certainty of arrival impossible for wheeled transport. 
After all, except when encountering light bridges, the 


trucks can go wherever the trailers can go. 


TuHeE DETACHED PLATOON 


The supply and maintenance of a detached platoon need 
present no problem if the need for its detachment has 
been anticipated. If it is to operate within some five to ten 
miles of the troop, food may be prepared at the troop’s 
kitchen and transported in gallon ‘Thermos jugs. Six such 
jugs together with a top load containing bread and other 
solids may easily be sent in pack using a McClelland 
saddle fitted with a rigging cover skirt containing six 
lined compartments for the jugs and a canvas box built 
integral with the skirt as a top load. In a like manner, the 
picket line for the platoon, if required, can be dispatched 
with its uprights via a McClelland saddle again using a 
rigging cover skirt. (Incidentally, this latter arrangement 
assists materially in reducing the weight on the heaviest 
pack in the rifle troop. Some seventy pounds may thus be 
taken off the Phillips picket line pack and transported on 
any McClelland saddle.) 

Should the detached platoon operate at greater distances 
from the troop, then the kitchen pack and a cook are de- 
tached with it, the troop utilizing the other cooks and the 
Field Range. The Lyster bag should go as a top load on 
the kitchen pack, with the tubes of calcium hyperchloride 
in one of the boilers. Those rations which are “squashable” 
should be placed in a milk can, and the other foods which 
are mostly canned, are also wrapped in the manta. Butter, 
flour, sugar, salt and like items are placed in specially pre- 
pared food bags obtainable from leading sporting goods 
stores catering to campers and explorers. To offset the 
ration side load on the pack, the lieutenant’s bedding roll 
is used. This roll contains, in addition, such added items 
as a pickaxe, chopping axe, and short handled shovel all 
properly sheathed, candle lanterns and candles, folding 
buckets, toilet paper in waterproof bags and similar items 
required by the platoon for the establishment and main- 
tenance of its kitchen, picket line, latrine and the cleaning 
of equipment. The systems above outlined worked ad- 
murably in Mississippi. 

Some modifications of the LMG pack were found de- 
sirable. A long single laced rein was used as a lead with 
an adjustable Y formed about six inches from the bit, on 
the bridle. This greatly assisted when the going was diff- 
cult and the lead horse had to follow the driver’s mount. 
If the animal broke away, there was no danger of getting 
his feet entangled in the bight of a rein. It had the further 
advantage of offering the long, free end as a whip when 
required. To keep the pack animals from bending their 
heads and necks toward the driver too much, a separate 
check rein was used on the off side. Since the compara- 
tively loose rear cinchas had a tendency to slip backwards 
and thus becoming in fact a “bucking strap,” small con- 
necting straps were attached between the forward and 
rear cincha rings on either side. The guns, of course, were 
in zippered covers of heavy rigging cover material as pro- 
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tection from dust and rain. A canvas kit roll carried as a 
top load on the LMG packs contained such items as the 
sheathed entrenching shovel, sheathed bolo, asbestos 
gloves, flashlight and feed bag. This solved the problem 
of where to carry all the miscellaneous special equipment 
required of LMG squads. 

With regard to officers’ second mounts and their Mc- 
Clelland saddles, it would seem that the saddles might well 
be eliminated as unnecessary and the animals, if any were 
available, might be led on the halter with their numbers 
reduced and those remaining pooled. The cantle rolls of all 
officers of a troop could be carried on one pack animal as 
a rope lashed load. If bedding rolls replaced the cantle 
rolls and said bedding rolls were reduced to the minimum 
prescribed equipment, then three such rolls could easily 
be transported as a rope lashed load on one pack animal 
without overloading as to weight or bulk. From the 
standpoints of certainty, comfort, morale of the men, and 
certainty of training, it is believed that the troop officers’ 
prescribed or authorized bedding rolls should be habitually 
transported in pack on all marches and maneuvers, form- 
ing with the organization’s administrative packs. 


HEADQUARTERS AND OFFICERS TENTS 


As stated previously, the shelter tent 1s not satisfactory 
for cavalry. It provides no shelter in ordinary rain, its use 
with a mosquito bar is messy and almost totally inade- 
quate, and its space 1s far too limited when considering the 
protection of saddle equipment and arms as well as the 
individual. The raincoat either protects the man, the front 
of the shelter tent, or the saddle equipment, but never all 
three. In Mississippi, troop officers experimented with 
various types of tents of commercial manufacture. All had 
ground clothes sewed to the tent sides and mosquito net- 
ting fronts. Those which were of such light weight that 
they could be carried in cantle rolls either afforded too 
limited a space or the materials from which they were 
made were not at all durable. One of the best tents of this 
type is pictured in Figure 8. 

However, a better tent was found, which, while not 
being light enough for use in the cantle roll, could, never- 
theless, be transported in the bedding roll without greatly 
increasing its weight or bulk. This tent is shown in Figures 
6 and 7. Weighing about twelve pounds with telescoping 
steel pole and pins, it is made of a good grade of water- 
proofed khaki duck, has the ground cloth feature, and « 
mosquito netting front in addition to the closing front. 
The floor is approximately a square of six and one half 
foot sides and the height is about seventy-two inches in 
front. It therefore offers ample space, is high enough for 
one to stand up while dressing, and sit in while working 
at a low table. As an officer’s tent it affords the com- 
forts of a wall tent as a cot can be placed therein. But 
even without such de luxe equipment, it proves most 
comfortable in bivouacs, accomodating as it does the bed- 
ding roll, all saddle equipment and perhaps a chair. To- 
gether with said chair it can be transported complete in a 
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bedding roll, which, if of proper design of the sleeping 
bag type, weighs very little. 

As an orderly tent it is superior for field service, per- 
mitting the operation of typewriter, map correction, and 
allied headquarters requirements on the low table. In ad- 
dition, it keeps vital records dry. 

The table used with these experiments merits some ex- 
planation. It is an all steel affair of commercial manu- 
facture and resembles a bridge table when used at full 
height. (Figure 6.) Its use within the tent is at a lower 
or beach table height, the legs telescoping. (Figure 7.) 
The table top folds once so that it takes but little space 
when packed. For the orderly tent load, the table, two 
stools and a chair, a portable typewriter, a portable adding 
machine, the tent poles, ropes and pins, powerlight, and 
miscellaneous office equipment were all carried in a low, 
small chest. 

With the possible exception of the rifle carried vertically 
from the cantle, no experimental equipment tested in 
Mississippi aroused more favorable comment than this 
tent with its headquarters set-up. 


THE Of Ficer’s SADDLE PAck 


With a lighter and perhaps more thoughtfully designed 
officer’s saddle pack, some of the additional second mounts 
for each officer might well be eliminated. To begin with, 
the saddle soap, sponge, surcingle, toilet articles except as 
to soap, comb and towel, housewife and clothing could 
all be eliminated. The grooming kit has already been re- 
moved by the provisions of the new BFM on equipment. 
The items eliminated above, if not carried by the officer's 
orderly, should be placed in the bedding roll as they will 
never be used unless the roll is opened. So, with the above 
eliminations effected, off come the troublesome pommel 
pockets as being unnecessary. (See Figures g and 10.) The 
raincoat alone 1s carried on the pommel. The grain and 
feed bags are carried on the cantle. The halter bridle with 
broken Pelham bit is used alone. The mohair pad replaces 
the saddle blanket for reasons already indicated. Saddle- 
bags are enlarged and redesigned so that the off-side bag 
carries in a special compartment a quart sized unbreakable 
thermos bottle for actual hot coffee or iced water. A small 
zippered case contains the soap, comb and towel. Enamel- 
ware plate, cup and bowl together with ordinary house- 
hold flat plated silver for the mess gear are all arranged in 
compartments of a canvas mess bag. On the near side 
saddlebag are outside separate pockets for the flashlight 
and for the fitted horseshoes with nails in a container. In 
the bag proper is a specially designed brief case with 
carrying straps containing a zippered map case under 
celluloid of typewriter paper size for greater visibility, a 
zippered three ring loose leaf notebook for miscellaneous 
notes and mimeographs covering whatever “war” is in 
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progress, and on the back are compartments and pockets 
for the message book, assorted pencils, map measurer, 
alidade, hoof hook, paper punch, coordinate square, pro- 
tractor, dividers, horseman’s knife, and like necessities or 
conveniences. When in dismounted combat the orderly re- 
moves this brief case and takes it to the message center. If 
reconnaissance is to be made by scout car or other vehicle, 
the equipment is invaluable and immediately at hand for 
map correction, measurement of time and space factors, 
ground work for field orders, or a review of the tactics and 
technique involved. 

The mess kit and thermos bottle above described elimi- 
nate the necessity of an officers’ mess chest and the usual 
thermos jugs or pitchers. When the tent above described 
is also used, not only are weight and bulk reduced, but 
there is no problem of pitching heavy tentage and setting 
up an officers’ mess. All are just as comfortable, animals 
and trains transport reduced weight, and the men have 
been spared much everyday unnecessary fatigue. 

For bivouacking, even more can be accomplished with- 
out the sacrifice of essential comforts. The special bedding 
roll affords an answer. The sleeping bag element comprises 
a zippered kapok comfort cut back somewhat on one side 
for the head. Only a single blanket is required for use 
when it is too warm for the sleeping bag. proper. Sheets are 
sewed up to fit as inner tubes in the bag. The bedding 
roll itself 1s of heavy rigging cover material on the out- 
side with clothing compartments on one end sufficiently 
large to cover the saddle equipment. Sides and the other 
end fold over and are held with snaps to protect the bag 
from the elements. Over the head is a hood with mos- 
quito netting zippered thereto. The hood is held up by 
four short sticks in slots and the whole braced forward by 
two guy ropes attached to pins. If used on a cot, the guy 
ropes are attached to the foot of the cot. Thus carrying a 
mosquito bar, necessary for protection from flies more often 
than from mosquitoes, is eliminated. With this item, no 
tent need be pitched in bivouac, while getting in and out 
of such bivouac, even in the dark, is greatly expedited. 


CONCLUSION 


If the preparations for the Mississippi maneuvers taught 
anything regarding the administrative improvement of a 
rifle troop, then that anything, to paraphrase a Canadian 
Governor General, was that the test of leadership is not 
to put ability and efficiency into humanity, but to elicit 
it, for they are already there. 

Again, if the maneuvers cited brought home a point it 
was that by careful preparation administrative routine 
could be established on a high plane so that at a crowded 
moment it could be forgotten to the extent of the whole 
attention being focused upon and the whole effort centered 
about the tactical situation as it was found. 


Going light but right should be cavalry’s answer. 
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Armor For Cavalry Reconnaissance 


Vehicles is Essential 
By Cobanel @. £, Peott, 13th Cavalry 


The article “Armor for Horse Cavalry Reconnaissance 
Vehicle,” in the July-August issue of The CAavALRY 
JourNAL, brings up a question of primary importance to 
all types of Cavalry and one which has been a subject of 
continuous study and development for the past 15 years. 
The reconnaissance vehicle for cavalry, no matter whether 
it be for work with mechanized or horse cavalry, will be 
employed on almost idential missions. Standardization of 
equipment and uniformity of production, as well as simi- 
lar methods of employment, demand that both types of 
cavalry use the same vehicle. Therefore it is the purpose of 
this article to present an entirely contrary view, to that ex- 
pressed on this subject in the above article. 

To begin with, it would appear that the proposal to 
eliminate armor for cavalry reconnaissance vehicles 1s 
based on fundamentally unsound premises, namely: 


First: That it is better to reduce tactical requirements 
for armament to meet technical deficiencies in produc- 
tion rather than to insist on progress in development to 
meet tactical needs. 

Second: That installation of armor was intended to 
give ‘‘absolute protection from bullets.” 

Third: That to attain cross country ability a light ve- 
hicle is essential. 


If the first premise above were followed all armament 
and equipment would be makeshift and progress at a 
standstill. In fact, when gunpowder, first appeared, fire- 
arms did not immediately replace the spear and the bow 
and arrow. Had not someone been alive to the possibilities 
of improvement in military equipment to meet more up to 
date tactical requirements we would not have had the auto- 
matic firearms and big guns of today. The Cavalry 
Arm started in 1923 the “development of a very light, 
simple, bucket seat, unarmored type of scout car. It could 
not carry sufficient armament, communication equip- 
ment, crew or protection therefor to meet cavalry re- 
quirements. It was lacking in ruggedness and was worth- 
less in cross country work. Indeed, this first attempt at 
a scout car for cavalry met none of the tactical require- 
ments of that Arm. Development was continued and in 
the latest M-3 Scout cars we find a fast, powerful vehicle 
carrying a radio, two light machine guns and an anti-tank 
gun (all three installed on a track which permits all 
around fire), a crew of six men and armor protection 
against .30 caliber machine guns at distances over 50 
yards. At the same time this vehicle possesses more cross 
country ability than was ever dreamed of 15 years ago! 
In view of this progress, what justification then has our 
cavalry for lowering the military characteristic of its recon- 


naissance vehicles? Does anyone seriously advise that this 
Arm “‘Sit tight” or go backward in vehicular equipment 
when it has at its disposal for future development the 
greatest and most efficient automotive industry in the 
world? 


“Absolute protection from bullets,” used as a basis for 
the argument to abandon armor on cavalry reconnaissance 
vehicles, never was expected nor intended when armor was 
first installed on the scout car. The infantryman wearing 
a steel helmet and the sailor behind many inches of armor 
do not expect “‘absolute protection.” The constant ob- 
jective has been to carry as much armor as possible without 
losing tactical efficiency and enough to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of hostile fire. Up until recently the only “abso- 
lute protection”’ from bullets was to stay at home during a 
war. Hostile air craft however, seems to have put an end to 
this old safety procedure and even the “‘stay at homes” 
are now looking for armor, holes in the ground, or some 
means of partial protection. 


Thirdly, if cross country ability were largely dependent 
upon the weight of a vehicle, the combat car, which 1s 
about three times as heavy as the scout car, instead of be- 
ing our most effective cross country viii should be 
about 1; as effective as the scout car. Fortunately power, 
traction, flotation and skill in handling all are at our dis- 
posal to overcome the handicap in weight in cross country 
work. To appreciate fully the application of these means 
to attain cross country ability one needs only to look back 
to the very “‘light jeeps” turned out five or six years ago 
as scout cars and compare them with the present heavy 
M-3. It is probably no exaggeration to say that future im- 
provements will continue to be as rapid, provided the 
cavalry does not decide to stop or go backward in develop- 
ment. 

The contrary views held here in the mechanized cavalry 
brigade with reference to the items discussed in the July- 
August issue of the JouRNAL are as follows: 


Cross Country Mobility: The cross country mobility of 
M-3 scout car is surprisingly good particularly when skill- 
fully handled. It possesses power and speed over rough 
going in excess of the amount that’can be used without 1n- 
jury to crews. The vehicle rides best when fully loaded 
and it can be definitely stated that a heavy armored ve- 
hicle besides giving material protection to the crew 
possesses the following advantages over a light unarmored 
vehicle: (1) The necessary weight for holding the vehicle 
down over rough going, ‘for crashing through trees and 
underbrush and for gaining through proper driving the 


required momentum to ascend steep slopes and to come 
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1—Scout car concealed in bushes with three machine guns and one rifle in action; photo taken from the front. 2—Scout 

car concealed in bushes with three machine guns and one rifle in action. 3—Scout car fully loaded coming out of a three- 

foot ditch. 4—Scout car fully loaded crashing through trees three to four inches in diameter. 5—Scout car going down 

a 45° slope. 6—Scout car fully loaded moving across country. 7—Scout car fully loaded, with crew of eight men, going 
up 40° slope. ‘ 
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out of deep ditches; (2) better bracing of chassis and body 
by armor and consequently considerably more rugged- 
ness. 

Visibility for Observers: No more difficulty is experi- 
enced in observing from the armored scout car than from 
any open unarmored vehicle. Even when exposing the 
head and shoulders in observing, a large part of the body 
containing vital organs is protected by armor. If fired 
upon the crew can duck behind armor and still obtain 
more effective all around observation than the man who 
habitually assumes a prone position under fire. In fact, 
practical work shows that in high grass, shrubbery, and 
thick trees observation from the vehicle—and conse- 
quently vehicular fire—is generally more effective than 
from the ground. 


Use of Fire Power: In the M-3 scout car there is installed 
a new track and skate mount. Combat and 1,000 inch 
firing with this new mount proves it to be the most ef- 
fective vehicular mount yet designed for accuracy of fire 
and for rapidity of shifting for all around fire. This new 
gun mount makes fire from the scout car almost as accu- 
rate as from a tripod and mounted action habitual rather 
than occasional. It also goes to prove that the expenditure 
of thought and brains in development renders it unneces- 
sary to dispense with armor in order to attain effective fire 
from scout cats. 

Silhouette: The following heights, lengths and widths 


of vehicles are of interest: 


Height Width Length 


ne 82” 87” 14’ 
ee eee _ i 15’ 
Smallest scout car ever built 

for the cavalry ........ 63” 7" 1214,’ 


Note that the scout car M-3 is smaller than the combat 
car and is only 8” higher, 6” wider and 2/4’ longer than 
the smallest scout car ever tried by the cavalry, but it 
carries twice the armor protection, twice the armament, 
and twice the crew of the smallest scout car ever built and 
also a radio which the small car could not carry! What 
practical difference does a few inches make when con- 
spicuous objects like vehicles are involved? 


Gas and Oil Consumption: The last scout car has been 
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stepped up to 10 miles per gallon of gas as compared to 
7 miles per gallon for the previous model T-7, and it car- 
ries in its tanks the necessary gas and oil for cruising radius 
of 265 miles! There is no need or no logical argument for 
reducing efficiency to attain more mileage. 


Replacement: As stated above the tactical requirements 
for communication, crew, weapons and cross country 
ability demand special construction of the chassis and 
transmission. After the pilot model is determined the en- 
tire part of this construction would probably consume no 
more time than to purchase, condition and train a remount 
which ts allowed for in all procurement plans. As to armor 
a large number of commercial concerns, in time of 
emergency, will be engaged in war time production. The 
simple armor plate required for reconnaissance cars can 
be run off very rapidly by any going concern, and will 
probably consume no more time than the assembly of the 
chassis. The time for replacement for cavalry vehicles 
therefore will depend more upon the priority assigned by 
the War Department than upon manufacturing difficulties 
in armor. In view of the foregoing it would seem more 
logical to attain a high priority for replacement of cavalry 
reconnaissance vehicle than to suggest and accept a ma- 
terial reduction in efficiency. 


Protection of Crew and Engine: Terrain features give 
most valuable protection to an individual either on foot 
or horseback much more readily than to a conspicuous 
vehicle. Unless therefore we expect the crews of scout cars 
to suffer tremendous losses or abandon the car when fired 
upon at all effective ranges we must give them some rea- 
sonable protection against .30 caliber bullets. Even light 
armor is an added protection to the vital points of the 
engine and therefore makes the care more reliable. How 
then is it possible to argue that armor which gives pro- 
tection to .30 caliber bullets at distances over 50 yards 
serves no useful purpose? 


Morale Factor for Observers and Crew: To argue that 
armor breeds disregard for enemys’ bullets is an admis- 
sion of inadequate and improper training. It was installed 
for the purpose of giving the crew as much confidence as 
possible 1 in the fighting ability of their equipment. To re- 
move it and say “don’t be “enthusiastic about your ve- 
hicle, it is extremely vulnerable, don’t be bold, never fight 
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for the accomplishment of your mission, sneak, peck, 
shoot and run but by all means do the running first” does 
not appear logical for any cavalry unit worth its salt. 

No such doctrine as habitually to “‘sneak, peek, shoot 
and run” 1s taught in mechanized cavalry and it 1s believed 
to be basically unsound for any cavalry. In a cavalry troop, 
Corporal * ‘A” may be sent out with a squad on recon- 
naissance where his mission required that he avoid being 
seen or “engaging in a fight, however when he accomplishes 
this mission and returns to the troop he and his squad may 
be assigned another mission which required nothing but 
fighting. Similarly with scout cars it is believed that they 
may be used on occassions where stealth rather than force 
should be employed. On other occasions (or even if 
stealth is unsuccessful in the above mission) aggressive- 
ness will be called for. Following out this principle in the 
mechanized regiment, the reconnaissance troop, prior to 
an attack, engages in reconnaissance and usually avoids 
combat unless it 1s imperative to fight to gain information. 
After these reconnaissance cars are squeezed to the flanks 
by the attack of the regiment, they take up the duties of 
flank protection connecting group or mobile reserves and 
act aggressively when necessary and as directed. In this 
situation they are distinctly not ‘‘a sneak, peek, shoot, 
and run organization.” In short, it is the accomplishment 
of the assigned mission which should dictate the conduct 
of any and all cavalry units. One that is not trained and 
equipped to fight but on the contrary told to avoid com- 
bat under all conditions will always be a useless spineless 
adjunct to any regiment. 

In the use of the scout car in the machine-gun troop, 
mounted fire ts habitual where concealment in trees and 
shrubbery and ground defilade is obtainable. By this pro- 
cedure mobility is never lost, fire and movement are 
practicable and easy; the command secured by remaining 
in the vehicles in woods, brushes and weeds enables more 
effective fire to be delivered from the vehicle than from 
the ground mounts and the car crews get more actual 
protection behind armor than could be secured on the 
ground. 

The performance of vehicles, especially across country, 
depends on the skill and training of its driver probably 
more than the performance of a horse or its rider. The 
horse can do some thinking for his rider but the motor 
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vehicle has no brain adjunct to help the driver. How to 
cross ditches, what angles to hit them, when to shift gears, 
when to speed up, when to slow down, how to use the 
weight of the vehicle to get the necessary momentum for 
crossing ditches, breaking down trees and other obstacles 
are all yust as important as the use of the aides in riding 
across country. Also the ability to judge terrain and fol- 
low contours for the best going, etc., is of primary impor- 
tance to all commanders in mechanized units down to the 
car crew. The ability to size up quickly a way to follow 
where the going is good and the judgment to avoid spots 
where the map or the lay of the land indicates bad going 
instead of “‘bulling along 1 into trouble” is merely a matter 
of training and practice which add greatly to cross country 
ability. 

The Fort Knox reservation is considered by all who have 
seen it to be most difficult terrain for the operation of 
mechanized units. On this terrain, under every possible 
condition, the work with 44 scout cars for the past six 
months and other reasons produce the following con- 
clusions: 

a. There has been steady progress in the development 
of an effective armored cavalry reconnaissance vebicle and 
no effort should be spared to continue this progress. 

b. The latest armored M-3, scout car, now possesses 
sufficient road mobility, has been improved greatly over 
previous models in cross country ability and can un- 
doubtedly retain its armor and still be made more effective 
in this respect. 

c. Armor is indispensable for the protection of car 
crews and for combat efficiency. 

d. An increase in the effectiveness of armor, as well as 
cross country ability, should be primary considerations in 
every new model of reconnaissance vehicle for cavalry. 

e. Armor from a practical point of view has little or 
no adverse effect on observation from the vehicle, use of 
weapons, cross country ability or replacement. 

f. Cross country ability is noticeably increased by proper 
training. 

g. The Cavalry Arm must fix the military character- 
istics of all vehicles to meet its tactical requirements and 
then insist on their development. Tactical deficiencies in 
construction should never govern tactical requirements. 








With real wars raging in more than one quarter of the 
globe, it is pleasant to reflect that this England of ours— 
at least in its more rural areas—is free to turn its thoughts 
to that “image of war” of which the ever-blessed Jorrocks 
wrote with such boundless enthusiasm. Hunting forms a 
strand in the warp and woof of English life without which 
the elaborate pattern would lack much of its particular 
quality. 

Yet hunting as a sport, hunting as we interpret the 
term today, with its rigid but entirely charming code of 
etiquette, its sacrosanct ritual, so fruitful in death-traps 
for the unwary and the uninformed, its carefully-bred 
hounds and its mettlesome, specialised and highly-ex- 
pensive horses, is barely three centuries old. 

In earlier times “Charley” was definitely regarded as a 
nuisance, classed with all the other kinds of vermin which, 
paradoxically enough, it was considered fair game to 
slaughter by any and every means available. Chaucer, for 
instance, has nothing good to say of him, neither does he 
deplore the haphazard contemporary methods of his de- 
struction; while Edward IInd’s Head Huntsman cal- 
lously recommends all and sundry to “exterminate this 
inferior class of animal” wherever and however met. It ts 
true that Henry IInd designated hunting as ‘‘a royal 
sport”; but this regal authorisation did not apply to the 
chase of the fox. In those early days only the hare shared 
with the deer the honour of being hunted en grande | tenue. 

“Charley,” poor wight, was harried with every circum- 
stance of i ignominy, cur dogs yapping and panting at his 
heels, his pursuers armed with flails, pruning hooks or 
even the handle of a besom, with which they would 
eventually slaughter him on such rare occasions as he per- 
mitted himself to be headed back or cornered. 

There were exceptions to the rule, of course; Adam de 
Everingham, in 1279, holding a patent roll to “hunt the 
fox in the King’s Chaces and Warren of Holderness,” 
from Edward Ist, Nor must mention be omitted of that 
stout-hearted old sportsman, Squire Shuckburgh, who, 
a generation or so later, followed his “‘bobbery pack’’ on a 
line which led him between the opposing Royalist and 
Parliamentary armies deployed for battle at Edgehill, 
roaring the while, ““A plague on both y’r houses’! What 
th’ hell d’ye mean by killin’ scent?” 

It must be admitted that some considerable doubt still 
exists as to when and by whom fox hunting, pure and 
simple, was first inaugurated. The horn inscribed, 
“Thomas Boothby Esq., Tooley Park, Leicester. With 
this horn he hunted the first pack of fox-hounds then in 
England 55 years. Born 1677, died 1752,” contributes 


evidence of a bold claim which is only discounted by the 
fact that Sir Michael de Warton, who died in 1665, was 
hunting hounds in the Holderness country of Yorkshire, 
and with “Charley” as his quarry, nearly fifty years 
earlier. 





Illustrated by the Author 


Sir Thomas le Strange hunted the West Norfolk in 
1534, Lord Lowther the Cottesmore in 1666, an Earl of 
Lincoln the South Notts and Rufford in 1667, the Duke 
of Buckingham the Sinnington in 1680—there is fairly 
reliable evidence that he actually took the field, at Bilsdale, 
as early as 1670—the Duke of Beaufort the Beaufort in 
1682, Lord Arundel of Wardour the South and West 
Wiltshire in 16g0; but none of these was exclusively a fox 
hunter. 

Buckingham was amongst the first, not only to en- 
courage the sport and try to confine it to the chase of the 


‘fox, but to improve the breed both of the hounds and 


the hunters employed. In this last he was only carrying a 
little further the stout work accomplished by his Royal 
Master; for Charles IInd—as Henry VIIIth before him 
—had been greatly concerned at the wretched condition 
into which indigenous bloodstock had fallen through the 
inability—owing to the prohibition placed on the export 
of brood mares and the like from countries abroad which 
was the outcome of the long Continental wars—of obtain- 
ing fresh “cattle” from which to breed. (It was to try 
and improve the strain of the stunted little English horse 
and encourage finer breeding generally that the shrewd 
if merry Monarch instituted the races at Newmarket; a 
practice faithfully continued by his successor, Anne.) 

By the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
the good work put in by the last but one of the Stuart 
kings had borne bountiful fruit. Like everything else dur- 
ing this period of English renaissance, fox hunting flour- 
ished vigorously and with ever increasing popularity. Of 
course the lampoonists of “Great Street,” flicking vitriol 
from their envenomed pen-points, had something satirical 
to unload; Pope, for one, obliging with a savage letter upon 
the unhappy plight of the St. James’ Maids of Honour, 
condemned to acquiesce in the spoilation of their delicate 
complexions * ‘dancing attendance on the Prince out hunt- 
ing,” and all on a breakfast consisting of “‘no more than 
a slice of Westphalian ham!” But then Pope was a man of 
urban habit, a mere scribbler, with no soul beyond his 
acidulated ink-pots! 

It was the eighteenth century which gave us the real 
father of fox hunting as we understand it today, in the 
person of Hugo Meynell, who took over the Quorn in 
1753 after Boothby’s death, and hunted them until 1800. 
This, with all due deference to John Warde of Squerries, 
who hunted his own hounds for fifty-six years, and is 
usually regarded as the first real M.F.H. by loyal men of 
Kent. 

As Hunts became more firmly established in prestig< 
and wealthy backing, so traditions began to accumulate 
and a rigid but eminently sensible etiquette, or code of 
behaviour grow gradually into being. And on the heels of 
both these constituents arose a tendency to adopt a spe- 
cific dress in which to pursue the sport, in which trend 
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W hat th’ hell d’ye mean by killin’ scent?” 


may be found the origin of the distinctive ‘uniforms’ of 
the various Hunts, such as the yellow coats of the Berke- 
ley, after the yellow livery of the Earls of Berkeley, the 
green collars of the Buccleugh, the Pytchley white, the 


green of the Beaufort, and the Earl of Harrington's silk 


facings. “Pink’’—which the veriest schoolboy is aware 








is not pink at all but a good strong red, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from pure scarlet—was the colour most 
favoured for the ridet’s coats, although the reason for the 
choice of this particular hue is a little difficult to de- 
termine. It is true that after the capture by Henry VII of 
the banner of Cadwallader, bearing the device of a “fiery 
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". . . harassed with every circumstance of ignominy.” 


red dragon,” on the Field of Bosworth, the livery colour 
of the Royal House was changed from Tudor green and 
white to red—as the uniforms of the King’s Bodyguard of 
the Yeomen of the Guard bear witness to this day. It is 
equally true that the first Hunt servants, being members 
of the Royal entourage, went garbed in the King’ s scarlet 
livery; and that, in all probability, is how “Pink” first 
took the field, to be ever afterwards associated with the 
sport of fox hunting, not only in England, but wherever 
the pastime of the chase 1s followed. 

In the off season, that ardent follower of the chase, 
milord of Buckingham, stabled his hunters in the Royal 
Mews—-so termed by virtue of the fact that the building 
had originally been set apart as a domicile for hawks dur- 
ing their period of moulting—“hard by Eleanor’s Cross 
at Charing, ” on the south side of Trafalgar Square as it 
now is; these said Mews occupying a site in these days mo- 
nopolised by the National Portrait Galle 

In being allotted these quarters for his ‘ ‘bile Buck- 
ingham was more happily circumstanced than another, 
later, devotee of the sport, Arthur Wellesley, Ist Duke 
of Wellington. “King Arthur,” as the Prince Regent 
always dubbed him, invariably included hounds, Hunts- 
man and hunters in his entourage; and at St. Jean de Luz, 
where he had lingered to fortify his pack from the re- 
sources of the Calpe Hunt at Gibraltar, his “cattle” 
knew no better shelter than that afforded by some ram- 
shackle outhouses. However, the weather proved kind 
and no harm was taken; and once the famous Lines of 
Torres Vedras were satisfactorily completed, hunting was 
soon in full swing. Day after day Masséna and the 
astounded members of his Staff clapped spyglass to eye 
to witness the spectacle of the field of British Officers, 
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Horse, Foot, Gunners, Sappers, and even staid members 
of the medical services, not to mention the hard-riding 
official lawyer, attached in those days to the Brigade of 
Guards, streaming across country, while a breathless 
Portuguese “Reynard” wondered what sort of madmen 
these were who had been loosed abroad on his long- 
suffering country and even more long-suffering self! 

It was not always that “Reynard” could be relied upon 
to take a line which kept him within the limits of the 
British outposts; and the mortification of a baffled field 
when their quarry played on them the low-down trick of 
seeking refuge in the enemy cantonments—where, like 
as not, some unsporting Chasseur a pied would sabre him 
out of hand—may more easily be imagined than de- 
scribed. 

The Iron Duke himself had more than one narrow 
squeak from capture; although none so close as that which 
occurred at Quatre Bras, when, not “Reynard,” but Na- 
poleon was the quarry the great Commander had in mind. 
On this occasion, the Duke, mounted on his favourite 
charger * ‘Copenhagen,” was out on reconnaissance, es- 
corted by only a few members of his “Family” and a 
small body of Brunswick Hussars. Riding along well for- 
ward of the outpost line, he halted a moment in front of 
some elements of the Gordon Highlanders, lining a 
ditch, with a hedge between them and the outlying 
French pickets. Suddenly a flurry of enemy Cavalry, in 
considerably greater strength than the Hussar escort, 
dashed out from where they had been lying up in con- 
cealment, galloping hard to isolate the little party of 
Officers and cut them off from rescue. Wellington did not 
hesitate an instant. Turning his charger, he rode straight 


for the hedge, calling to the Highlanders to lie still. 





“Hunt servants went ene in the “iain. scarlet livery.” 
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“In one flying triumphant leap.” 


Sitting well down to it, he took the obstacle, the crouch- 
ing Infantrymen and all, in one flying and triumphant 
“lep” that landed him behind a stout cheveux-de-fris of 
bayonets—ain absolute safety. 

On another occasion “King Arthur,” halted in rear 
of one of his regiments, was deeply engaged in conversa- 


tion with the Spanish General, Castanos; their respective 
“Families” respectfully standing by out of earshot of the 
two Commanders. Shot and shell were flying liberally; 
and occasionally an Officer or man in the ranks of the 
waiting Infantry could be seen to pitch forward in a 
crumpled heap on the ground. This was the moment 
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selected by a hare and a couple of pursuing greyhounds to 
dart across the Iron Duke’s line of vision. In an instant 
the Spanish Generalissimo was forgotten as, with a 
stentorian “view hallo!” the great man set spurs to his 
horse and set off, hell-to-leather, after the fleeing trio, 
leaving his Spanish confrere to excogitate yet once again 
upon the suddem and bewildering forms of dementia to 
which the ‘“‘mad English” who were his allies seemed so 
fatally subject! 

In the Peninsular, it is related of Wellington’s Hunts- 
man—old Tom Crane, from the Border country—that 
“after getting on to the line of a stout Spanish fox, he 
pulled him down in the open, having galloped across no- 
nan’s-land and through the French outpost line. He was 
returned the next day under a flag of truce, when the 
French discovered that, for all his red coat and velvet cap, 
he was not an English ‘milor’!”’ 

Spain and Portugal have not been the only terrains-de- 
campaign to which the hard-tiding British Officer has 
insisted upon taking his “fawx dawgs” with him. Al- 
though the event finds no mention in any official History 
of the Great War, it is an undeniable fact that a scratch 
pack accompanied the Cavalry of the original B.E.F. and 
industriously hunted the country around Ballieul. Only 
the protests of the scandalised French authorities, horri- 
fied at such unseemly levity in time of war, availed to get 

“the children” returned to those self- -denying kennels 
whence they had come forward with such alacrity to “do 
their bit.” In Salonica, no less, a “bobbery pack”’ of local 
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talent was somehow or other got together by Colonel Rail- 
ston, and provided much welcome diversion in an area 
peculiarly lacking in reasonable amenities. 

With “mechanisation” turning one Cavalry regiment 
after another into what one irredeemable old horse- wallah 
tersely described as ‘‘a bunch of split-a--d mechanics,”’ a 
certain fear has been expressed that, in consequence, the 
art of horsemanship would suffer a swift and overwhelm- 
ing decline, and with it the hunting field would quickly 
be denuded of many of the stoutest and most faithful of 
its followers. Such pessimism, let it be thankfully averred, 
has proved entirely without warrant. When, as happened 
at a Tidworth Tattoo not so very long ago, Subalterns of 
the mechanised “Cherry-Pickers” could give a repre- 
sentation of the first steeplechase ever attempted—tidden 
in their nightshirts by the Officers of the Colchester garri- 
son—and in so doing provide an exhibition of equestrian 
skill that would have done credit to the famous Cadre 
Noir or the Instructors of Vienna’s equally celebrated 
Haute Ecole, then hope for the future need not falter. 

Hunting and all that pertains to it is part of the Island 
heritage; and that expression of it which takes the form of 
riding to hounds will remain a pursuit of the healthy, 
sport-loving Englishman until the distant day when 
Macaulay’s fabulous New Zealander shall come to sit and 
brood upon the ruins of our civilization, and try to recon- 
struct from the scattered relics of the past something of 
the glory of a golden age that is no more. 


* 


Green Mountain Horse Association 


The Third Annual Trail Ride held in Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, September first, second, and third, and sponsored 
by the Green Mountain Horse Association, was a grand 
success, with 37 horses entered from nine different states, 
judges who worked tirelessly during the three-day event, 
and perfect weather conditions. The number of entries 
was not only larger than ever before but also of better 
quality and better conditioned for the test. Fifty-four 
entries were named, 37 started and 35 finished. Amon 
the entries were registered horses of Half-bred, Thorough- 
bred, Standard-bred, American Saddle, Arabian, and 
Morgan blood. Each horse carried a minimum of 175 

unds, and the course was laid out over two 40 mile 
stretches the first two days, to be covered in seven hours, 


and a 20 mile route the morning of the third day to be 
completed in three hours. Routes were laid out over a part 
of the Green Mountain Horse Association’s state-wide 
bridle trail system, which covers over one thousand miles. 
At no times were entries allowed.to come in under the 
seven hour limit and a penalty of one point for each 
three minutes over the seven hour period was exacted. 
Bandages, liniments and medicines were forbidden during 
the entire ride, and scoring was based on 60°/, for con- 
dition and 40°, for time. The judges had a difficult task 
owing to the fine quality and condition of the horses and 
it was not until the morning of the third day that the field 
narrowed down. 
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Career of Colonel Albert E. Phillips, Cavaby 
Draws to. a Close 


By LIEUTENANT ROBERT H. RANKIN, QM-Reserve 


Recognized originator of indirect machine-gun fire, 
organizer of the first machine-gun troop in American cav- 
alry, first officer to set foot on Island of Samar, inventor 
of the present standard pack saddle, Colonel Albert E. 
Phillips, Cavalry, known as a field soldier to Indians, 
Filipinos, Spaniards, Mexicans—to foreign armies as a 
master of the machine-gun science, will retire October 
31st, this year. 

Colonel Phillips had the early vision to see and sense 
the value of automatic arms and he kept fire power and 
the means of transporting it his goal throughout his 
career of over 39 years of service with the colors. From 
1906 to 1923 his service was largely with Cavalry machine 
guns and arms. Later he turned his attention to saddlery 
developments. 


When a lieutenant, he organized the first Machine 
Gun Platoon and later the Machine Gun Troop of the 
roth Cavalry.. The achievements of this machine gun pla- 
toon, under the command of Lieutenant Phillips, were 
so outstanding that Colonel John C. Gresham, roth Cav- 
alry, issued General Orders No. 23, dated December 22, 
1912, so as to make of record the originating of indirect 
machine gun fire, world’s records in machine gunnery, first 
place in Philippine Department and Division meets and 
regimental organizational and athletic events over a period 
of years (1906-1912). 

Since his initial service with the colors, Colonel Phillips 
has served the United States with marked distinction. 
He entered the military service of this country through 
the National Guard as Captain, Co. L, 1st Louisiana 
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Infantry, serving in that capacity during the Spanish- 
American War. He was next appointed 1st Lieutenant, 
43d U. S. Volunteers on August 17, 1899, for duty in the 
Philippine Insurrection. He was the first officer to set 
foot on the Island of Samar, having led the advance guard 
in the ship-shore attack and capture of the port town of 
Calbayog. For this service he was recommended for a 
silver star citation. He was later placed in command of all 
troops in the northern interior of the Island of Leyte, 
engaging in many fights and scrimmages until the final 
surrender of the insurgent chieftain Mozica. 

For this service in the Philippines, he was recommended 
for commission in the Regular Army by Colonel, later 
Major General, Arthur Murray and in 1go1 he was ap- 
pointed 2d Lieutenant of Cavalry, being assigned to the 
8th Cavalry in Cuba. Two years later the young officer 
was graduated from the Infantry and Cavalry school and 
was promoted to 1st Lieutenant, being promoted on 
August 5, 1903. In October of that year he joined the 
roth Cavalry, which outfit he was to remain with until 
May, 1917. 

The British Army took up the development of indirect 
machine gun fire as published by Lieutenant Phillips in the 
U.S. Cavalry Journal of July, 1909. Major General Cos- 
grove of the British Army, lecturing before assembled 
ofhicers of the Aldershot Military Society on Lieutenant 
Phillips’ work, dismissed the officers with the remark: 

“We may all go home now, believing as the American 
(Lieutenant Phillips) does that the successful handling of 
machine guns demands hard study and patient experi- 
ment.” It is interesting to note in connection with this 
work that Applin’s British Machine Gun Tactics, 1911 
and 1913 editions, give credit to the American officer by 
name for the development of indirect machine gun fire. 
This method of fire was directly responsible for i ma- 
chine gun barrages used during the World War, the Brit- 
ish Army first employing indirect fire in 1917. 

Colonel Phillips, then a lieutenant, commanded Troop 
C, roth Cavalry 1 in the Ute Indian Campaign in Montana 
during the winter of 1906. 

From 1912 to 1914 he was on duty with Cavalry line 
troops. In 1914 (September 18th) he was promoted to 
the grade of Captain and that year he organized the 
Machine Gun Troop, roth Cavalry. 

During the Mexican Punitive Expedition in 1916 and 
1917 he made a forced march (in command of Machine 
Gun Troop, roth Cavalry) with General Pershing’s cav- 
alry columns from the border to Colonia-Dublan, and 
continued on to Santa Cruz de Villegas—18 miles north 
of Parral, this being the farthest point south reached by 
cavalry wad machine gun troops, all other machine gun 
troops having been required to fall out of the cavalry col- 
umns due to disabled animals. It is important to note 
that this officer's command completed 1,100 miles of 
campaign marching without a single sore-back horse and 
with all men present who started the march. These facts 
were authenticated by a Board of Officers, of which the 
late General Howze was the senior member. 


September-October 


During the engagement of the roth Cavalry at Agua 
Calientas, Mexico, on April 1, 1916, with permission of 
the Regimental Commander, Colonel W. C. Brown, the 
then Captain Phillips employed the first overhead machine 
gun fire ever used in the American Army. Under this 
fire, the American troops were able to silence and capture 
the Mexican position from which fire was coming without 
a single American casualty. 

Much attention is being paid today by military men to 
motorized and mechanized organizations. In connection 
with a study of motorized outfits it is interesting to know 
that this officer was selected by General Pershing to or- 
ganize and command the first motorized machine gun 
unit, a platoon which was made a part of the then Captain 
Phillips’ machine gun troop. He was one of the first, if 
not the first to suggest mechanization of cavalry. 

In 1917, while in Mexico, he was made a member of 
the board organized to conduct a machine gun school and 
his outfit, M.G. Troop, roth Cavalry, was given first 
honors in a test given by General Pershing, General 
Crozier, then Chief of Ordnance, and Major Williams 
(later Major General Williams, Chief of Ordnance). 
This work later led to the selection of Colonel Phillips as 
Chief of Ordnance Machine Gun and Small Arms Field 
Service in France. On August 5, 1917, he was promoted 
to the rank of Major (temporary). 

The A.E.F. cabled for this officer early in 1917 for 
duty in the training section, G.H.Q., General Staff, at 
Chaumont. It was decided, in view of the many compli- 
cated problems arising in connection with automatic arms, 
to let Major Phillips remain on Ordnance and advise and 
assist in training. He was given charge of all machine 
gun and small arms activities in the forward and battle 
areas, with station at General Headquarters, A.E.F. Later 
he was given the European title for Chiefs of Services, or 


“Chief Inspector of Machine Guns and Small Arms.” 


Inasmuch as three types of machine guns of two 
calibres, three types of automatic rifles (also of two 
calibres) , two types of rifles, and four types of pistols were 
being used by the American troops, a complicated prob- 
lem of supply and maintenance loomed ahead. Major 
Phillips submitted an approved plan for the organization 
of Machine Gun and Small Arms Centers—one for each 
Army—from which Corps Supply Echelons were estab- 
lished during battle. All Division Shops were based upon 
these Centers. He then reorganized the Division Mobile 
Ordnance Shops so that these shops could function alon 
the same tactical lines as the Artillery and Small Arms 
instead as of Machinery and Equipment Sections. 

Placed in charge of rearming of Divisions with the 
Browning automatic, in accordance with the policy estab- 
Ished by General Headquarters, A.E.F., Major Phillips 
immediately attacked the many complicated problems 
facing him. Much difficulty in the supply and mainte- 
nance of automatic arms was caused by the fact that the 
American divisions were at times transferred overnight 
to the British and French Armies, requiring immediate 
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provision for the supply and maintenance of American 
arms. 

He designed and developed the greater part of machine 

un fire control equipment used by our Army during 
the World War. The American Army finished the war 
with the most modern equipment of machine guns, auto- 
matic rifles, small arms and fire control equipment of any 
army in Europe. 

Brigadier General, now Major General, Johnson Ha- 
good, who was Chief of Staff of the Service of Supply, 
A.E.F., wrote to General Williams, then Chief of 
Ordnance, as follows concerning Colonel Phillips: 
“Among the many who worked quietly and effectively 
without having their names emblazoned upon the pages 
of history, there is one man to whom the Army and the 
Country owes a great deal. Colonel Phillips is responsible 
more than any other officer for the development of Ma- 
chine Gun Fire as used in the Great War. The methods 
developed by him were adopted by the British and his 
name specifically mentioned in their Machine Gun Tac- 
tics. Without attempting to set forth the details of his 
career, I think it can be said that both before and during, 
as well as since the war, he has been regarded as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, authority in our service 
upon the Machine Gun and the Machine Rifle, considered 
from the broadest viewpoint of design, manufacture, 
supply, repair, maintenance, fire and tactical control.” 

Colonel Phillips was awarded an A.E.F. citation for 
“The development of the technique of Machine Gun 
Fire.” He was also awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for ‘Developing and Operating Machine Gun 
Centers; designing and developing machine gun equip- 
ment and, later, in the preparation of machine gun man- 
uals.” In addition to this, he was commended by General 
Moseley Chief of G-4, General Staff, for the organization 
and successful operation of machine gun supply and 
maintenance. 

After the war, he was a member of the so-called Fiske 

Board, A.E.F., on Infantry and Machine Gun Armament 
and Organization, being ordered back to France for this 
duty. Following this, he was made a member of the 
War Department Policy Board on Infantry and Cavalry 
Armament and Equipment. He was responsible for the 
establishment of the policy of a semi-automatic rifle for 
the individual soldier and he wrote the general specifica- 
tions for a rifle of this type. He also recommended the 
development of a .50 calibre machine gun and he wrote 
that part of the report on its tactical value. In addition 
to this, he recommended the development of a light, easily 
portable air-cooled machine rifle or machine gun. These 
three types of weapons are now in service. 

Upon completion of his duty with the Policy Board, 
with a broad program for the development of Fire Power 
outlined, Colonel Phillips devoted his efforts and talent 
toward the development of means for transporting this 
fire power, remembering all too well the sad experience 
of most cavalry machine gun units in Mexico. Mobility 
was his next goal. 
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The Phillips Pack Saddle for cavalry gaits won out in 


competition with the pack equipment of all first-class 
military powers. General Holbrook, then Chief of Cav- 
alry, wrote the War Department, “Unless the Phillips 
saddle 1s adopted the Cavalry will be unable to make use 
of its auxiliary weapons.” Colonel Phillips not only de- 
signed the pack saddle, but he also designed the carriers 
and hangers which permit the saddle to meet the needs of 
all branches of the army. It has been said that, “Without 
this saddle the importance of American Cavalry in warfare 
of the present and future would be materially affected. 
The mobility of our cavalry with its battlefield movement 
of great fire power has been produced in large measure 
through the work of Colonel Phillips.” 

On July 19, 1920, he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel and the following year he was de- 
tailed to the Cavalry Board and charged with the ptepara- 
tion of “Cavalry Machine Gun Drill Regulations” and 

“Employment of the Cavalry Machine Gun.” 

Colonel Phillips was then detailed to direct and super- 
vise the training of two newly-organized machine gun 
squadrons as Division Machine Gun Officer, 1st Cavalry 
Division (remaining on this duty for two years). In 
1923 he was the first officer to demonstrate machine gun 
fire over mounted cavalry moving at the gallop. This 
demonstration took place at Fort Bliss, Texas, and was held 
under special authority of the War Department, all other 
officers having been prohibited from using such fire. 

Upon completion of the 1923 Maneuvers of the Cavalry 
Division, Colonel Phillips was ordered to the Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot to continue his work on the develop- 
ment of means to increase the mobility of cavalry. In 1925 
he was ordered to the Command and General Staff School 
from which he was graduated in 1926. He was again 
ordered back to Jeffersonville to continue the development 
of pack and riding equipment. 

He developed pack loads for all branches of the Army 
and established new and correct principles of positioning 
pack loads. At this time (1927) the Pack Artillery en- 
countered difficulty in attempting to pack the new and 
heavy 75-mm. top loads on the old aparejo. Colonel 
Phillips produced the Phillips Cargo Saddle which was 
adopted for Pack Artillery and Pack Trains, as well as for 
the heavier weapons of Infantry. 

On January 12, 1930, he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel. 

With most pack loads completed, Colonel Phillips 
turned his attention to riding saddlery, producing recently 
the newly adopted officers’ saddle—the Phillips Military 
Saddle M-1936—a modern, forward-seat saddle for both 
field and garrison uses. 

Colonel Phillips has designed hundreds of items of mili- 
tary importance and he has had the unique experience of 
having every item he developed adopted with the excep- 
tion of one. He had a new saddle to replace the Mc- 
Clellan, but due to the quantity of McClellan saddles on 
hand the test of his saddle was not authorized. His retire- 
ment will unfortunately prevent the development of other 

(Continued on page 450) 














Public C peaking: Here's How 


By CAPTAIN OSCAR W. KOCH, 9th Cavalry (Instructor, The Cavalry School) 








HEADQUARTERS 
18th Cavalry 
Fort Omy, Omy 
January 10, 1938. 
Memorandum: Captain Aff Luent, 18th Cavalry. 

You are detailed to speak on “Cavalry” to the Amal- 
gamated Order of What-Nots at Omee, Omy, at 8:00 
p.M., March 6th, 1938. 

By order of the Regimental Commander: 
Wuatta PAL, 
Captain, 18th Cavalry, 
Adjutant. 


Obviously, the rdle of the army officer is varied. He 
must be able to act as defense counsel today, and trial 
judge advocate tomorrow. Today he salvages an old can- 
tonment, tomorrow he runs a transit to keep the reservation 
fence aligned. Today he takes a group of 200 CCC youths 
to the virgin forests ‘of the west, tomorrow he runs an im- 
portant post exchange in the east. 

Today he instructs his soldiers in the manual of interior 
guard duty. Tomorrow he addresses the Lions, the Cos- 
mopolitans, the Rotarians, or the Knifers and Forkers. 
And in the latter lies the rub. 

On demand we have spent a lot of time and thought on 
how to become a military lawyer, a military accountant, 
a tactician, and a lot of other military what-nots, but how 
much time is devoted to the development of our most 
important fundamental duty—that of being an instructor? 
Yet we instruct knowingly or otherwise during the ma- 
jority of our duty hours—hours which may easily be con- 
strued to include not only those at drill or in the officers’ 
assembly room, but also those that take us well into the 
night in the form of appearances as instructors before our 
civilian components or as speakers on Armistice Day or 
at the dedication of the new high school. 

In matters of our strictly military assignments we rarely 
run into direct competition with the civilian; but—and 
this 1s laden with “‘But’s’”—when on occasion we either 
follow or are followed by one of the professional men in 
the community who gives a talk on something, there is in 
general a marked difference. To put it bluntly, that dif- 
ference usually favors our civilian competitor, and—may I 
add—decidedly. 

A strong similarity exists between the technique of in- 
structing (lecturing, if you prefer) and the technique of 
speaking, so strong in fact that in considering one, we are 
at the same time considering the other. The situations may 





differ but the real considerations in any situation may be 
summed up in one fundamental question. That question 
is: Why am I speaking to this group on this occasion on 
this subject? If that question is answered intelligently, the 
subject may be handled likewise. 

Naturally, it would be extremely difficult to lay down 
hard and fast rules. As the reason, audience, occasion and 
subject vary, so does the speaker. So many matters enter 
the speech situation in the form of the individuality of 
the speaker, the nature of the audience, and so forth, that 
without an estimate of the characteristics of each indi- 
vidual case, definite rules cannot be given. What would 
be suicidal for one person on a certain occasion would 
probably spell SUCCESS in great big capital letters for 
another. Will Rogers chewed gum. 

In all cases, however, three steps are necessary. These 
are definite. First, the material must be organized; second, 
an outline of some sort must be developed; third, the sub- 
ject must be presented. What follows is divided into those 
three steps. This article (or series of articles) is not to be 
construed as a dissertation on how to become either an in- 
structor or a speaker of the first order in three simple les- 
sons. It is to be construed as a practical, tried and tested 
list of suggestions which will do no harm, and may do a 


lot of good. Try it. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 


In Which is Considered Mainly: 

Purpose—Time—Audience—Subject. 

It has been said that all talks are voyages; we start for 
some definite place; we finish at some definite place; we 
either enjoy our trip by reason of attending circumstances, 
or the trip is a failure because of disappointments arising. 
Disappointments in the form of points of interest omitted, 
or being forced to spend too much time at points of only 
passing interest. A happy medium must be sought. A de- 
cision must be reached by the speaker. 


PURPOSE 


The general purpose of any talk, be it military, téchnical 
or otherwise, will fall into one of three general classes. Is 
it to be informative, persuasive, or entertaining in nature? 
The answer to that question | is all-important. It answers the 
“Why?” of our question: “Why am I speaking to this 
group . . .?” All remaining efforts—and we have just 
started—are based on it. There must, however, also be 
an ulterior, or specific, motive. Specifically, what are you 
attempting to do under the general classification? 

If you desire to inform, specifically, you either desire 
to inform only, or to impress. You act as a reporter. If 
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you desire to persuade, specifically, you desire either to 
actuate or to convince. In all cases, again, the object is to 
get response. If your specific purpose is to inform, you 
clear up a question by finding facts and reporting them 
without interpretation; if to impress—although again 
you are confined to facts—there should be intensive feel- 
ing on the part of the speaker, as for instance, in the 
Fourth of July speech, or one of any commemorative na- 
ture. (Rarely, such a speech may be vituperative.) 

If your specific purpose is to actuate, you desire overt 
action by positive suggestion. The contents of your talk 
may not bear absolute scrutiny, to wit, John Doe is the 
best man for the job of alderman: Vote for him. Now! 
Should the specific purpose be to convince, you attempt 
to secure belief, acquiescence or indorsement, by logical 
proof. A certain type weapon should be adopted by the 
cavalry. The group to which you are talking may not be 
able to do anything about it. That is beside the point. An 
attempt is being made to convince them, by logical proof, 
that the weapon should be adopted. Unless it is adopted 
an unfavorable condition exists which can be remedied 
by such adoption. By convincing a sufficient number, 
“public opinion” may be aroused. This may later result in 
overt action, but the overt action was not the specific ob- 
jective at the immediate time of the speech. 

The third general purpose, entertainment, can be recog- 
nized as one to fit certain occasions. The subject matter 
would naturally be light and should be lightly treated. 
This does not infer that entertainment features ate pro- 
hibited in persuasive or informative speech. Far from it. 
Occasions may arise where a combination is not only 
entirely proper but also extremely useful. The general 
purpose, however, must be either informative, persuasive, 
or entertaining, and to it must be added a specific pur- 
pose—whether it is specifically desired to inform or im- 
press, to actuate or convince, or solely to entertain. 

Having decided on the general and specific purpose in 
view, other considerations of the organization from ma- 
tériel may be viewed in any order. Consider time first. 


TIME 


Time should be considered in two ways, the amount al- 
lotted for preparation (or the warning), and the amount 
allotted for presentation. Both are of equal importance 
from the viewpoint of organization. Should we as visitors 
at one of these knife and fork clubs be asked to say ‘‘a few 
words,” our time for preparation may be very short. On 
the other hand, if assigned a subject months in advance to 
be given at an officers’ conference, time is ample. 

It might be well to add that for non-military functions 
the invitation is usually vague. If you are asked to be the 
speaker of the day, the subject is generally left to you, 
usually with a caution that the meeting must be over by 
one o'clock. It may be a suggestion that the time gener- 
ally allotted for such features does not much exceed 
fifteen minutes, and that if more than one speaker is on 
the noonday program, a five-minute talk should prove to 


be ample. 
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A word of advice may well be injected here: never be 
caught without some preconceived idea as to what to say 
if called upon. It is always well to be prepared to give a 
two or three-minute talk, and although it may seem purely 
impromptu to the audience, let it be one that has been very 
carefully selected by you previously. How much time is to 
be spent in preparation? One answer now. The shorter 
the talk, the longer it takes to prepare. 


AUDIENCE 


The word “audience” should receive due respect. Num- 
erous elements bear consideration: the size of the group, 
the group interest, why they are there, and why you are 
there with them. 

Audiences differ according to the occasion. Some are 
voluntary. The attendance of larger military groups may 
be compulsory. A large difference in reactions results. The 
matter of age and experience. The group intelligence. In 
addressing a group of reserve officers, for example, the 
subject must be adapted to experience ranging from that 
of the second lieutenant commissioned from the R.O.T.C. 
last June to the colonel who was, in all probability, an 
active officer of field grade during the World War. Al- 
ways, our subject must be treated in such a way that both 
new and old may understand, but the subject must be 
kept at a level which does not bore those of more advanced 
age, experience, and intelligence, with rudimentary funda- 
mentals with which they are already entirely familiar. In 
patriotic organizations or luncheon clubs, members of the 
group usually have the same or related characteristics. 

A personal experience: On D.O.L., and having been 
requested by a patriotic organization to address the junior 
college on some patriotic subject, I went to some trouble 
to get information about the audience. “Age? Oh, you 
know, junior college age.” About 800 students to be pres- 
ent. The period allotted? A regular school period. The 
talk to be of about 45 minutes’ duration. The subject se- 
lected, one which it was thought would be of interest to 
the average youth of sixteen years or thereabouts, was 
based on the National Defense Act. Everything seemed 
under control. 

Imagine mv surprise when I found myself confronted 
with an audience of some 800 squirming children ten or 
twelve years old, two to a seat. Not junior college—junior 
high school! And to enjoy the treat of my eloquence, they 
had been kept after regular school hours. My accompany- 
ing committee slunk into chairs provided at the back of the 
stage. There was no speaker’s stand to hide behind. I was 
introduced by the class president, a child about ten years 
old. 

To this day and to this minute I wonder what I talked 
about. All I can recall clearly is that after fumbling 
around for a half hour or so—pacing the platform, bal- 
ancing on the edge—almost falling off—I spied the 
American flag at one side of the stage. I went over and 
clasped it, almost embraced it, with a feeling such as one 
would have in greeting an old friend when an old friend 
was needed, and concluded with Lincoln’s immortal “of 
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the people, by the people, for the people.” That was an 
experience | shall never forget. The importance of ‘“Audi- 


ence!” 
SuBJECT 


By virtue’ of our profession we are placed in a unique 
position. Any average audience is interested in army 
activities, national defense, and other closely related mat- 
ters. So an unassigned or optional subject, if properly ap- 
proached, will probably be a very simple one to select for 
any particular audience. As a matter of fact, the subject 
does not have to be selected. With just a little thought on 
your part, the subject will select you. How? 

If a subject interests you sufficiently, it is bound to in- 
terest others. The very essence of a talk is the enthusiasm 
put into it Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, but as a 
damper to eeittinibaatit bear in mind that a subject must 
be vital to an audience to be interesting to that audience. 
Why were you almost bored to death at the gathering the 
other day? Because nothing of vital interest to you was in 
evidence. 

Vital factors of interestingness usually listed are self- 
preservation (or security), property (how to become 
wealthy), power (how to acquire an ability to exercise 
control ) , reputation (how to gain distinction) , affection, 
tastes and sentiments. Some authorities include anything 
animate—things involving any kind of action—such as 

games, sports, contests, etc., and others based on antago- 
iainic tendencies include fights and struggles. Interesting- 
ly, the work of the elements is listed by some, reflected by 
popular reference to the weather in introductory conver- 
sation. 

We may speak of our observations and experiences 
more readily, probably, than of anything else. In such 
cases we have a background with positive knowledge. No 
one can dispute our individual observations and experi- 
ences! 

Other types of subjects may involve considerable re- 
search and investigation. If we have been asked by the 
American Legion. (and I was) to present the medals 
given by the city of Verdun to those who fought in that 
sector during the World War (and I hadn’t), hours or 
days of iianasels may be necessary (and they were—over 
twelve hours preparing a thirty-minute talk). It is im- 
possible to speak intelligently if nine-tenths of the audi- 
ence know more about the subject than you do. It would 
be impossible to have the necessary self-confidence to do 
it. 

Written notes are necessary. As the subject, now se- 
lected, is turned over in your mind, jot down your ideas. 
Don’t skip any. At the moment they may not bear any 
important relationship to the subject, although they are 
distantly related. Small cards are suggested—say 3 x 5's, 
with one thought per card. Fifty will be better than five. 
These cards may then be separated and shuffled and re- 
arranged without rewriting. Most of them will probably 
be discarded, but in the meantime a reserve of material 


has been built up—telated thoughts that later may help 
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build background without additional effort. Unless you 
use written notes representing ideas as they occur, some 
of the wheat may be disposed of with the chaff. Written 
notes help assure treatment of a subject in a limited 
intensive manner rather than in a broad and extensive one. 

Having organized our material, the next step is the de- 
velopment of the outline. 


DEVELOPING THE OUTLINE 


In Which is Considered Mainly 

The Introduction—The Discussion—The Conclusion. 

In a previous article on this subject the organization of 
material for a lecture or talk was covered in considerable 
detail. So, in continuing, it is presumed that the purpose 
has been determined with both a general and a specific 
motive. Time factors have been considered; the audience 
has been analyzed; the subject has been selected and in- 
vestigated to prevent its appearing shallow; written. notes 
have been made from time to time on cards of such size 
as to permit their being shuffled. These cards become the 
basis for the outline, and by “outline” an actual written 
outline is inferred. 

Two types of outlines are suggested, a topical one for 
the informative speech, a logical one for the persuasive 
type. These types vary somewhat in style. The topical 
one uses words or phrases in its structure. All subpoints are 
explanatory to points to which they are subordinate—ar- 
ranged in sequence. The logical outline uses complete 
sentences and all points are reasons for the truth of the 
points to which they are immediately subordinate. Inci- 
dentally, the logical outline may in some parts also be 
topical, particularly, for example, in the introduction, 
where it is necessary to give information relative to or 
to describe the subject for the benefit of the audience. 
Suggested forms are included at the end of this article. 
The major subdivistons—to be considered carefully in all 
cases—are: the introduction, the discussion, the con- 
clusion, always in that order. 





THE INTRODUCTION 


Here, again, it is impractical to lay down hard and fast 
general rules. There are some points that may again be 
listed as definite “‘Don’ts.” Never, under any condition, 
start your introduction with an apology. A remark, “I 
don’t know much about this, but . ’ will probably 
lead to concurrence before you have taken many breaths. 
A remark, “I won’t have time to say much” shows lack 
of preparation; some of that valuable time has already 
been taken u 

The ‘sanilastion§ is either explanatory or motivational. 
There should be no irrelevance. The question of why 
you are appearing before this audience on this occasion 
with this subject may be answered. 

A very pleasant introduction is by a story, not neces- 
sarily humorous, but one that gives } you a little buoyancy 
and that places the group in a receptive mood. 

Here’s one that an infantry instructor used to intro- 
duce his subject, infantry, to the students at the Cavalry 
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School a few years ago. He started out by telling of the 
infantryman at the Western Front asking a cavalryman 
just what cavalry was good for anyway. The instructor 
paused. Psychologically his class was building up a de- 
fensive attitude. A “wisecrack”’ was expected. Imagine the 
relief when he continued his story thus: “The cavalry 
colonel, well groomed and polished, stood silent for a mo- 
ment tapping his boot with his riding crop, and then re- 
plied” —another pause—" “Well, the cavalry lends tone 
to what otherwise might be nothing but a vulgar brawl.’ ”’ 

With that story, a common bond had been established 
between instructor and students; from that moment on, 
all resistance was broken—his class was receptive, and not 
only willing to hear what he had to say, but anxious to. 

But I daresay we have all listened to a story at the in- 
troduction of a talk and wondered what connection it 
might have with the subject. Humorous attempts are 
often costly. If the point is lost, so is the introduction. 
The purpose of the introduction is to break down any re- 
sistance that the audience may have at the time, certainly 
not to build it up! Use “‘stories” with caution! 

There are many other excellent methods of introducing 
a subject. In addition to answering the question as to why 
you are addressing this audience, on this occasion, on this 
subject, you may properly start with a statement of the 
purpose of the talk; with the immediate cause for the dis- 
cussion; a brief history of the topic; a definition of terms; 
an exclusion of irrelevant matter; or a partition. By the 
last is meant a statement of points to be taken up, or to 
be omitted, used usually in conjunction with one or more 
of the other types. That method is particularly desirable 
when the subject is too large to consider as a whole. 

The introduction should always be brief. One-fifth of 
the total time should be the outside limit. 

The introduction and conclusion are both equally im- 
portant and the discussion is the meat of your talk. In 
general, the introduction considers what you are going to 
say, the discussion says it, and the conclusion may sum- 
marize what you have said. We may compare a talk with 
a top-crusted pie. Unless the top and lower crusts are too 
badly burned, the filling will probably compensate for 
them, but no matter how tasty the crusts, upper and 
lower, unless the filling is acceptable your effort will be 
lost. 

Tue Discusston 


The discussion is the place where the messages ate sent, 
either visually or orally, preferably by a combination of 
visual and oral means. In either case, a mental picture is 
painted. Visual methods employ charts, sketches, or 
models which, by taking advantage of the sense of sight 
create an impression based on visual image 

For the oral picture, there are several methods of speech 
composition which will assist in keeping the subject inter- 
esting. The first is by using familiar subject matter. This 
method recognizes the necessity of bringing the subject to 
the level of the audience. The level must be raised or 
lowered to permit immediate recognition of the matter 
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being discussed. The unknown must be brought to the 
known, the unseen to the seen, so that the group is able 
to follow the new thought by its association with ideas 
with which they are already familiar. The second is by 
being concrete. Thoughts must be pinned down to some- 
thing definite. Abstractions should be avoided; illustra- 
tions, examples, testimony, statistics, should be used if 
appropriate. For example, the word “house” has a lot of 
synonyms—home, dwelling, residence, etc.—which 
might be used to paint a more vivid picture. The third 
method is by variation, by which is meant variation in 
the handling of the subject. Comparisons and oppositions 
may again be properly considered. The subject, particu- 
larly if it is a difficult one, should be approached from 
more than one angle. We probably all do that anyway. 
Sensing that the Point is not understood, we inject “‘in 
other words” or “‘looking at it from another angle.” Do 
we do it enough? The fourth is by employing Striking 
methods. Assertions, or forceful language and_ ideas. 
Avoid, however, any overstatement in the use of as- 
sertions. 

“During the Meuse-Argonne offensive the United 
States spent more ammunition than during the entire 
Civil War.” 

Striking, isn’t it? Note that the amount of ammunition 
expended is not mentioned; probably no one present 
would know how much was used in the Civil War. The 
speaker—who is an authority—knows, and the remark 
can not be refuted because of that. 

Let us reconsider these four methods of speech compo- 
sition. Remember the fundamental laws used in the 
“improvement of memory” courses so popular some years 
back? Impression, Repetition, Association? If those were, 
and are, good for improvement of the memory of the 
speaker, aren’t they just as good for the retention of sub- 
ject matter that is being treated? Here they are: 

Impression— (striking and concrete). 

Repetition— (varied) . 

Association— (familiar) . 

The discussion, then, should contain all the main or 
central ideas for the sake of unity. 


THE CONCLUSION 


Unless you have a conclusion and unless you have ar- 
ranged your subject in such a way as to allow ample time 
to use it as planned, your effort has in all probability re- 
sulted in a flat zero. Without going into the “Don'ts” of 
conclusion in great detail, certainly such remarks as, 
“Well, I guess Pll have to stop” (why did you ever 
start?), or “My time is up” (you should have known 
that!) have taken you nowhere. If either of those is your 
conclusion you have unceremoniously stopped the tour 
before reaching the destination by pulling the emergency 
stop card. You have summarily dismissed the group by 
saying, “This is as far as we go.” It is therefore of para- 
mount importance that the conclusion as well as the in- 
troduction be very well prepared, and it is also of para- 
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mount importance that the time allotted permits its un- 
stinted use. 

The conclusion must be brief. No time limit or estimate 
can be given because, depending on the type of conclusion 
that is used, the conclusion governs the time rather than 
vice versa. The conclusion must be relevant. It should be 
framed in short sentences, and it must be so arranged as 
to leave in the minds of the audience no question as to 
what you were speaking about and why. As a form of 
conclusion we might again answer the question asked be- 
fore: ““Why am I speaking to this audience on this subject 
on this occasion?” 

A humorous conclusion may be used, but the use of 
humor, as in the introduction, is rather risky. Finding 
that the humorous point has not been taken by the audi- 
ence will cause a groping in the dark for something to 
smooth out this unanticipated rough ending—and the 
groping may continue ad infinitum. If the talk can be 
completed with a good story, the tendency is to leave the 
audience with a good taste, and thus accomplish a pur- 
pose. Humor should not be discouraged, providing the 
speaker can tell a story and put the point across. To use 
humor as a conclusion for a persuasive speech, however, 
will probably destroy all of the benefits that have accrued 
up to that point. 

A climactic conclusion is highly desirable—f, again, it 
fits in with the subject and the purpose. Lincoln’s im- 
mortal “‘of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
etc., sums up in one sentence in climactic form his Get- 
tysburg address. Great care must be taken in the climactic 
conclusion that it does not have an anti-climactic effect— 
which would be similar to getting a red flag for the last 
shot of the record run. 

Another good form of conclusion is a summary, a te- 
statement of things which you have spoken about. It 
focuses the points of your talk. The persuasive speech, of 
course, usually finishes with an appeal. 

The three parts of the outline: the introduction, body, 
and conclusion, are absolutely inviolate in that order. 

Having the outline made up with those three essentials 
in proper sequence, we are ready to go through the ramifi- 
cations affecting Presentation. But before going on, there 
are here presented models of outlines which indicate the 
methods to be employed in their construction. One 1s 
topical and the other logical. The outlines in the form 
given you may seem too greatly detailed. They may be— 
but not for the novice. 

Incidentally, the title should be suggestive of the sub- 
ject, and should be as brief as it would be in a printed 
program. 





TopicaL OuTLINE (Moper) 


Count ALFRED VON SCHLIEFFEN (1833-1913) 
General purpose: Informative. 
Specific purpose: To impress my audience with the mili- 
tary genius of my subject. 


INTRODUCTION 
I. Difficulties of introduction 
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A. Never have heard of him 
B. No knowledge of achievements 
C. If he had lived ten years later 
1. Born instead of 1833-1843 
2. Died instead of 1913-1923 
3. Retired Chief of Staff, German Army, instead 
1906-1916 


4. Name outstanding in connection World War. 


DiscussION 


I. Originator of plan for invasion of Belgium 
A. Based on Hannibal’s strategy 
1. Battle of Cannae, 216 B.C. 
a. Annihilation rather than defeat 
b. Combat on reversed front 
c. Rapid decisive blows 
B. Plan 
1. Hammerhead effect 
C. Determined rate of advance of German Armies 
1. Line to be reached 22d day after mobilization 
4 million men 
. 85,000 animals 
. Clothed, equipped, rationed 
. Compare with picnic or week-end 
; Compare with population of large familiar 
city (Kansas City, 400,000) 
(1 ) Roughly times (ten) 
(2) Determined line of resistance of French 
Army 
a. Fortresses of Belgium 
b. Continuous opposition 
II. Changes made by successor—after 1906 


© © Oo - 


CONCLUSION 


I. Started hypothetically 
II. Finish same way 
A. “If” he had lived later, results of war different 
B. Add his name to list of military immortals 
Note: List of References, if desired. 


Locicat OutLine (Monet) 
Is tHE C.C.C. WortH WHILE? 


General Purpose: Persuasive. 
Specific Purpose: To convince my audience that the 


C.C.C. is worth while. 


INTRODUCTION 
I. Detailed in command of C.C.C. Company 


A. Over 200 men 
1. Unmarried 
2. Age limits 
B. Moved by rail from to 
C. On duty seven months 
1. Personal observations 
IT. Questions on return 
A. Numerous 
B. Most usual—worth while? 


1. Reply—“Yes” 
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III. Review benefits in three ways 
A. Sociologically 
B. Financially 


C. Governmentally 


Discussion 


I. It was worth while from sociological viewpoint 
(because) 
A. It took men from streets 
1. It put them in camps 
B. It made the men feel responsibility 
1. It made them provide for themselves 
2. It made them provide for their dependents 
C. It gave them ideal living conditions 
1. Furnished them outdoor life 
2. Furnished them proper food 
3. Taught them mass sanitation and hygiene 
4. Regulated hours of work and recreation 
D. It taught them to respect authority 
II. It was worth while from a financial viewpoint 
(because) 
A. It provided them with a living wage 
1. The minimum wage was $30 monthly, but de- 
pendent on their efforts wage could be as high 
as $45 
a. Everything was furnished free of charge 
B. It provided their dependents with funds 
1. Of the pay earned a minimum of $25 was sent 
to the designated dependent, approved by a 
relief agency 
C. It relieved dependents of responsibility for the 
men as to all necessities of life 
III. It was worth while from the governmental viewpoint 
(because) 
A. The government received work on a basis of 
dollar for dollar 
B. It was the means used to accomplish things the 
necessity of which had been apparent and de- 
me for years 
. For example, the Cispus burn, 320,000 acres in 
1902, nothing growing (convert into familiar 
area 
C. Summary of work done: 
1. Built roads (Yakima valley outlet) 
2. Fire breaks (one-half mile wide through part 
of burn) 
3. Fire trails 
4. Planted young trees (figures not available) 


a. In 100’s of thousands 


CONCLUSION 


I. If you could see young men 
A. Assume responsibilities 
B. Develop with work at hand 
II. If you could read letters from dependents 
III. If you feel that nation has sociological responsibilities 
toward the youth of the nation, then 
[V. You must agree that 
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A. Project is not only worth while 
B. One of outstanding accomplishments of nation. 
Note: In argumentation—and to a less marked de- 
gree in persuasive speech— the subject is a proposition 
(or resolution, which in parliamentary action 1s called 
“the motion”). It has central ideas (“‘issues’’) upon 
which the truth of the proposition, or its falsity, rests. 
“Premises” support the issues. 
For example: 


(Resolution) “Resolved that the C.C.C. is worth while” 
(because) 


(Issue) It is worth while from the sociological view- 
point (because) 
(Premise) It takes men from the streets, (and) 


It makes them feel responsibilities, (and) 
It gives them ideal living conditions, (and) 
It teaches them to respect authority. 


PRESENTATION 


In Which is Considered Mainly: 

Preparation—Environs—The Speaker—Audience Sit- 
uation. 

As our situation stands at the moment, we have con- 
sidered all fundamentals of our talk or lecture. We have 
organized the material in proper order and based upon 
written notes made up a written outline. We have not 
written our talk in composition form (nor will we), for 
in written form we have battled with ourselves to use 
“choosy” words—words which in presentation become 
stumbling blocks. Another decision is to be made now. 
It involves the method we are going to use in making the 
presentation, or, in other words, the way of preparing for 
presentation. 

PREPARATION 


There are four methods of delivery: reading, memoriz- 
ing, extemporizing, and impromptu. Reading 1 is highly 
undesirable for the informal speech. In some instances— 
but those are rare—it is not only desirable but necessary. 
For example, where the speech is recorded, where by ex- 
tracts without the complete reading ideas may be distorted 
to suit individual purposes, or where it is absolutely neces- 

sary for the speaker to finish his subject in a definite time, 
as in a radio address, reading is usually highly desirable. 

A few years ago, General King, then commandant of 
the Command and General Staff School, was the principal 
speaker at a reserve officers’ dinner in Kansas City. The 
subject was one that was of intense interest to all present. 
It related to the War Department plans of mobilization. 

After dinner a microphone was installed at the speaket’s 
table and with a voluminous file before him General King 
began reading. The introduction of the microphone was 
probably somewhat disconcerting to the speaker, remind- 
ing him as it did of the necessity of completing his sub- 
ject in a limited period of time. Also, although the subject 
was vital to his audience, there was considerable distraction 
occasioned by his turning pages and attempting to gain 
continuity without interruption. 
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After his allotted time on the air, having been informed 
that the microphone was no longer connected, General 
King threw his papers on the table with, “Thank heaven, 
that’s over. Now I can talk to you.” And talk he did. 
Speaker and audience took a new lease on life. 

That incident is mentioned because it is rare to see and 
hear one speaker both reading and talking on the same 
subject at the same occasion. The comments that followed 
the breaking up of that gathering indicated unequivocally 
the undesirability of the reading in the earlier part of the 
address. 

There are also situations where the reading of parts of a 
talk is of assistance both to the speaker and the audience. 
Long quotations or statistics, for example, should be re- 
ferred to as accurately and completely as necessary. If the 
quotation is very long, some liberty may be taken with it 
by paraphrasing. Thus, in such a case it is not only neces- 
sary but desirable to support the discussion with reading. 

As a general rule the speech in its entirety should never 
be read. Psychologically, a question arises as to whether 
the reader is, in fact, the authority he purports to be. 

The second method is to memorize, and memorizing 
usually leads to disaster. 

A few years ago an excellent subject was to be presented 
in a ten-minute talk. The speaker made the fatal error of 
memorizing it. It destroyed his individuality. It destroyed 
his self-projection. It created intense nervousness on his 
part, which resulted in his audience becoming far more 
concerned with how long it would be before he would 
miscue, fumble, and forget, than with his subject. And 
miscue, fumble and forget he did. So, instead of listening 
to what had promised to be a very interesting talk on the 
Philippine situation—a topic, by the way, with which the 
speaker was in all probability not personally familiar— 
his audience spent ten very uncomfortable minutes pitying 
the speaker and watching the clock to see how much 
longer he had to suffer. 

Incidentally, let us differentiate between memory and 
memorizing. Memory is that mental process whereby 
something is retained or remembered. Memorizing is a 
laborious process involving a fixed and definite arrange- 
ment which can not be generally associated with some 
other of our senses. 

Memory becomes a very important factor in the next 
type of delivery, to extemporize. In extemporization all 
the plans are made and the ideas formulated in advance. 
Delivery results in impromptu talk about preconceived 
ideas. These ideas as well as the things which they repre- 
sent must be impressed. The ideas may be memorized. 
Instead of having the speech worked out, or written out, 
word for word, the main ideas are carefully developed 
mentally in advance and then extemporaneously pre- 
sented. 

The fourth type is the impromptu speech. All the 
speech arrangements are made during the delivery. You 
may have no notes; you may have very little idea as to 
what you are going to speak about. Thoughts occur, 
which, with practice, will form in proper sequence, lead- 
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ing semiconsciously through introduction, discussion, and 
conclusion. 

How about the use of notes? Don’t plan on the constant 
use of note cards. Notes may be of assistance. Leaning on 
them constantly as a toddling child attempts to walk by 
reaching from chair to chair will lead to confusion, a 
breaking of contact, or an atmosphere of artificiality. Re- 
member that the child grows up, and in so doing no longer 
needs his chairs as bracers. So with notes. Use them, if 
necessary, but try to get away from them as time goes on. 

Notes have been likened to a freight car laden with 
scrap iron. The train is in motion. Of a sudden we forget 
just one little part. We reach into a pile that has long 
since lost its usefulness. In our hurried grabbing we in- 
variably draw out the wrong thing. We find page 3 on top 
of the pile. Those items have long since been covered. We 
fumble, finally locate what may be what we want. If not 
by that time we are figety. We stab in the dark. In despair 
we place the notes aside, and go on. So why the delay? 
We might as well have gone on in the first place. 

But if we do have notes, what are we going to do with 
them? Let’s put them as far away as possible so that in 
reaching for them we are making a conscious effort for a 
conscious purpose. We will in that way avoid them for 
something to play with while we may be ill at ease. (Or 
shall I say, inject a personal mannerism?) The question, 
again, is not so much how good a speaker you are as what 
you know about your subject. If you must constantly refer 
to notes you are losing your audience. 

Practice the speech orally with your notes. If that is im- 
practical, think through it carefully several times. 


ENvIRONS 


By environment is created atmosphere or setting. The 
location may be outdoors, which will be the case in most 
military instruction, or it may be indoors for the informal 
speech or lecture. The room should be large enough to ac- 
commodate the audience. If possible, too much space 
should be avoided. The audience should be closely 
grouped and comfortably seated. 

All arrangements should be made beforehand. . After 
the audience has assembled, the time has passed to move 
furniture, or look for thumb tacks—or a pointer—or 
chalk. Simplicity should be the watchword and certainly 
nothing attracting more attention than the speaker should 
be available to the audience at the time the talk is given. 
Charts, models, or other material should be kept out of 
sight until actually used, unless displayed for a purpose. 
Nothing should be so concealed, however, as to arouse 
curiosity as to what may be hidden. 

In other words, all distractions should be avoided. Mo- 
tion or moving objects are important distractions. The eye 
constantly seeks something new and is immediately ap- 
prized of it by movement. It is necessary to use most em- 
phatic oral methods to overcome visual distractions. We 
have all had that experience, particularly when instruct- 
ing outdoors. Our dismounted platoon under instruction 
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should not be faced toward another platoon which 
jumping. 

Another distraction to be avoided is noise. If noise is 
set up in contravention of the speaker, a very definite ob- 
stacle is placed in his path. Instead of attempting to over- 
come distractions, our environment or setting should, if at 
all possible, preclude the possibility of their occurrence. 


THE SPEAKER-AUDIENCE SITUATION 


The speaker is entirely responsible for the speaker-audi- 
ence situation. The audience is his problem. He must 
create by his actions as well as by his speech an interest 
and an attention that can be gained only that way. At- 
tention is gained from the very start. The organization of 
material has arranged that. The problem that now arises 
is not only to gain the attention, but to hold it. 

In attention the phase or object occupies the center of 
consciousness. The object attended 1s clear, definite, and 
specific. All other objects are vague. Attention is intense 
but short-lived. To gain it, avoid long involved sentences. 
Sentences should be 50 per cent shorter in speech than 
in writing. 

Staccato effect of the voice must be avoided, for unless 
we are careful, from attention fatigue gives way to dis- 
traction. The eye wanders, movement results, and the 
pleasing effect of attention is lost. When we attend we 
attend all over. The sense organs are focussed. The eye is 
fixed upon the object which is the center of consciousness. 
The ear is listening only to the sounds which it is sup- 
posed to hear. Attention may be accompanied by a 
mimetic effect. When a car goes uphill with its motor 
missing it is the tendency of the passenger to lean for- 
ward to assist it in its movement. At a football game or 
any sport where there is movement and concentration 
you will notice the sway or leaning of the crowd in the 
direction of play. 

Attention is further evidenced by an overflow of the 
motor processes of the body. Muscles are tense, there is no 
movement, and there is an evidence of the involuntary 
processes, such as an increased heartbeat, a holding of the 
breath, or an increased blood pressure. 

So, then, in order to reflect attention on the part of the 
audience, the speaker has certain responsibilities. 

Notes may be taken to the platform, NEVER a manu- 
script, unless a reading is required. Remember too, under 
reading, that there is reading and reading. The one with 
your nose in the paper, never able to look up for an in- 
stant; the other where you are so fully acquainted with 
its contents that a glance suffices, and are able to read 
with an attitude of paying more attention to your group 
than you do toward the paper. Place your notes on a 
speaker's stand or table. Spread them out where they are 
all visible without shuffling. Stay within an arm’s length 
of them. 

A salutation is rarely used in connection with informal 
talks. If one is, following your introduction address the 
chair, or nod, as the introducer will remain until you do. 
Then PAUSE. Do not let zeal or nervousness cause you 
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to start talking before your audience is ready to hear you. 

If the speaker's stand is solid, do not stand behind it 
all the time. Body gestures are important. Use coordinated 
movement and position, but under no conditions let 
your movement become a distraction—for example, by 
pacing. Always pause before the conclusion. Finality 
should be evident to avoid abruptness. A “Thank you’ 
will be a pleasant closing, particularly if the audience ts 
present at your request or invitation. In the military, dis- 
cussion 1s usually invited, followed by dismissal. 

Attempt to keep eye-contact with all members of your 
audience. Don’t stare at one or two. Be careful of enunci- 
ation. Avoid dropping off at ends of sentences, which 
makes toward difficulty of hearing. Make the vowels 
open sounds. Don’t muffle them, and don’t mumble. On 
the other hand, don’t enunciate so clearly and methodi- 
cally as to make your talk “‘affected.” 

Avoid an attitude of indifference, or you are actually 
giving two talks at the same time. Don’t talk to the black- 
board or charts unless attention is desired there. 

Avoid sarcasm and avoid submitting intelligent people 
in the audience to ridicule. Don’t debate with the audience 
in persuasive speech. 

Remember that the instructor uses two kinds of sym- 
bols, visible and audible. Visibly, we are interested in 
posture, movement and gesture, any of which are awk- 
ward if consciously done; too great an elaboration is 
dangerous, because of possible distraction. 

The posture should be symmetrical and erect, with an 
attitude of poise and alertness. Movement should be ob- 
jective—there should be a reason for it. It is necessary for 
transitions. Transitions may also be gained by a dropping 
of the voice. If the attitude is aggressive, transition 1s 
brought about by moving forward. By standing still in 
such a case the meaning may be completely lost or 
changed. 

Gesture should not be thought of too much in terms of 
the arms and hands. The interest in gesture should be the 
effect of departure from a state of complete quiet. It must 
be integrated with what you are saying, and should be so 
timed as to indicate the part of the talk being momentarily 
stressed. Don’t work a particular gesture to death. 

Nervousness may be somewhat relieved by movement 
and gesture to get relaxation—in this case it may be with- 
out any other purpose in view. Remember no gesture— 
a refraining from it—is probably the strongest gesture 
imaginable. Do ‘you recall any of the so-called “dead- 
pan’’ actors? 

The other means of communication is the voice. It is a 
good plan initially to start with a low tone, which builds 
up a reserve for points to be stressed as time goes on. It 
shows a degree of complacency and freedom from per- 
turbing conditions. The speaking voice should be a nat- 
ural, conversational one, modified to meet conditions and 
circumstances. Care should be taken that the volume is 
not so great as to be nerve-racking. A monotone, however, 
must always be avoided, as its nice quieting tendency will 
end in slumber. 
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There are tour things to work with: the voice variants. 
The first is pitch or key frequency. Forty per cent of the 
meaning of what is said is regulated by pitch. The second 
is force or stress or amplitude, in other words, volume. 
Where force is required it should be used, but as just 
mentioned, if that force or volume remains the same it 
become monotonistic. The third is quality or tone. The 
frequency 1 in cycles per second of middle C is 256. That 
is invariable. Middle C is middle C on all instruments. 
Yet we can recognize different instruments by their 
quality, in comparing the saxaphone, say, with the violin 
or the piano. The fourth variant is time, duration or rate. 
Pauses are necessary for emphasis. Rhythm must be con- 
sidered to avoid patter and sing-song, and the rate should 
be so fixed as to assure reception of the voice by the 
audience without becoming a drone or monotone. All of 
the variants must be changed for effective speech. Mo- 
notony of any kind must be avoided. 

And finally, particularly for the novice, what sug- 
gestions can be made in the case of forgetting? Unfortu- 
nately, this breakdown can be foretold by the speaker, and 
more unfortunately, by his audience. Its manifestation is 
a state of extreme nervousness (or extreme calm) on the 
part of the speaker. He has his notes on which are indi- 
cated his main ideas, but for the case at hand he sees that 
he is going to be definitely stopped. Now then, what 
to do to overcome it so as not only not to be stopped and 
embarrassed, but to use the temporary breakdown as an 
effective, emphatic aid? 


One method is asking a question. In so doing, the 


September-October 


burden of proof is thrown on the audience. By this it 
should not be inferred that the question audibly should 
be “What shall I do now?” but rather a question telating 
to the subject and probably covering one of the points that 
was kept in reserve in the organization of the material. 
Pause sufficiently to give your audience time to do a little 
wondering as to what the answer is. Use that pause to 
gather your thoughts, then relieve the situation by sup- 
plying the answer to your own question. 

As another suggestion, the last word or phrase of a 
sentence may be used as the subject for your next sentence. 
The last word or phrase was no doubt one with which you 
wished to impress your audience. So you may easily go 
back and repeat that word or phrase and add something 
to it without direct repetition, again giving yourself an 
opportunity to continue, as for example: 

What can I use as an EXAMPLE? (Pause. ) 

My EXAMPLE should certainly contain something 
relating to the LAST PHRASE. (Pause. ) 

The LAST PHRASE should be impressive in my 

TRAIN OF THOUGHT. 

And the TRAIN OF THOUGHT should carry me 
back to my main idea. 
(Q.E.D.) 

Understand again that this article is not intended as a 
panacea for all troubles of instructors or speakers. As was 
pointed out, tried and tested methods are included. Should 
you find yourself in the place of Captain Aff Luent, a 
number of headaches and worries may be eased, if not 


entirely avoided. HERE’S HOW! 


=< 3 Re 
Career of Colonel Albert E. Phillips, Cavalry, 


Draws to a CLose 


(Continued from page 441) 


important military equipment, one item of which was an 
entirely new type of two-engine scout car for mechanized 
cavalry. 

It does not seem amiss here to state that Colonel Phillips 
has been commended by every General Officer under 
whom he has ever served, some twenty in all. 

He has had varied extended field service, with more 
than twenty years of actual service with troops, including 
the gruelling campaign in pursuit of Villa in Mexico in 
1916. During this period, being in advance of supplies his 
troop was without government food or forage, the men 
and animals living off the country for some six weeks. It 
was this experience in Mexico which largely formed the 
basis for his saddlery developments. 


His campaign experience includes the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Philippine Insurrection, Cuba, Mexico, France, 
Ute Indian Campaign, as well as Border Service. In ad- 
dition to holding the Distinguished Service Medal, he 
holds the following campaign medals: Victory (with six 
stars), Spanish War Service, Cuban Occupation, Philip- 
pine Insurection (Samar and Leyte), and Mexican Serv- 
ice. He was graduated from Leavenworth in 1903 and in 
1926, and was on the General Staff Eligible List. It has 
been said that Colonel Phillips has contributed more to 
the Army in connection with the Development of fire 
power and the mobility of Cavalry than has any other 


man. 
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The Cavalry in the National Matches 


By LIEUTENANT F. CLAY BRIDGEWATER, 2nd Cavalry 


One among many of the other objectives of the National 
Rifle Association of America, when it was established in 
1871, was to create a public sentiment for the encourage- 
ment of rifle practice both as a sport and as a necessary 
means of national defense. 

Thus, it was this organization that in 1902 persuaded 
Congress of the wisdom of establishing National Rifle 
and Pistol Matches to encourage improved marksmanship 
in the Regular services, the National Guard, and among 
various reserve and civilian elements. The following year, 
in 1903, Congress did appropriate funds for the holding of 
these matches over the ranges at Sea Girt, New Jersey. 
Annually since then (except during the war years) Na- 
tional Matches have been conducted under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. 


This year as in the recent past the Matches were held 


from August 21st to September roth inclusive at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, the largest rifle and pistol ranges in the 
United States. 

Steadily from the beginning the National Matches 
have grown in size. This vear there were more entries 
than in 1937. The Camp Director’s office registered 3182 
competitors participating in the rifle, the pistol and the 
small bore matches. 

A total of 124 rifle teams, of which 44 were State Na- 
tional Guard teams, 50 civilian teams, g Corps Area 
CMTC team, g Corps Area ROTC teams, 3 American 
Legion teams and 1 team from each of the following 
services were represented: Cavalry, Infantry, Engineers, 
Coast Guards, Marine Corps, Marine Corps Reserves and 
Organized Reserves. 

The number of pistol competitors was about the same 








Medals and trophies won by the Cavalry rifle and pistol squad prior to the national matches. 
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Captain R. D. Palmer, 10th Cavalry, with the Cavalry Cup 

which be won in the President’s Match during the national 

matches. This cup was presented by the 1910 U. S. Marine 

Corps Rifle team to be awarded to the high Cavalryman in 
the match. 


as last year. Approximately 40 teams were present; how- 
ever only 668 as compared with 726 in 1937 shot in this 
year's National Individual Pistol Match. 

The actual conduct of the match, including quartering, 
supplying and feeding competitors, securing range per- 
sonnel and operating a statistical office, and many other 
details which made possible a successful match were all 
in the hands of the Executive Officer of the National 
Matches, Colonel F. C. Endicott, Infantry. 

A detail of 1,752 troops from the Army and Marine 
Corps, and 220 officers were employed in the operation of 
the matches and various camp functions. 

A “‘squaw camp” was set up this year for the quarter- 
ing of families and visitors who totalled approximately 
500. A competitors’ mess operating daily for civilians and 
members without an organization mess ‘served an average 
of 6,000 meals per day. 

Including competitors, service personnel, visitors and 
local National Guard overhead, the total population of 
Camp Perry during the matches was about 6,000. 

In order to provide the necessary property and supplies 
to this number the Quartermaster of the National Matches 
operated much as would be necessarv in the event of mo- 
bilization. With thousands of people arriving and depart- 
ing, and drawing and turning in property simultaneously, 
time and flexibility were essential. To meet this, the camp 


September-October 


was divided into four areas for supply purposes with a 
Supply Officer in charge of each. [he Camp Quarter- 
master employed a motor transport detachment from 
Holabird, Maryland, with 75 trucks. The commissary at 
Erie Ordnance Depot was expanded and operated to pro- 
vide for U. S. Troops at Perry 

Records from the Ordnance Office show that 1,100,000 
rounds of caliber 30 ammunition and 250,000 rounds of 
.45 caliber ammunition were expended in the matches; 


_and some 7,000 yards of target cloth and about 50,000 


pistol targets were issued and used. Approximately 1 400 
rifles and 200 pistols were issued on memorandum receipt 
to civilian competitors for the matches. 

It will be realized, therefore, that these Matches are the 
largest and most important of their kind in this country, 
that the best rifle and pistol competitors in the United 
States regardless of position or occupation participating in 
them, and that the Regular Army assisted by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association 1n actually conducting these Na- 
tional Matches performs a splendid job. 

In addition to holding the match, there is an effort 
made at Perry by the match officials to take these good 
shots who come up as competitors and by training make 
it possible for them to teach others how to shoot. This is 
accomplished by the Small Arms Firing School which 
was first added to the program in 1920. This year the 
school, conducted entirely by Army personnel instructed 
about 1840 shooters and presented them with certificates 
qualifying them as competent instructors. From the stand- 
point of national defense this school developing each year 
new men from civilian and reserve components is one of 
the most vital and important phases of the National 
Matches. 

Upon the completion of this school, the Police and pistol 
school, the Range Officers’ school, and the pit detail and 
scorers’ school, the actual firing of the matches com- 
menced. 

For about the first week the weather was excellent, ex- 
cept on the day of the National Pistol Team Match and 
the 1,000 yard phase of the National Individual Rifle 
Match it rained all morning and turned cold. This turn, 
coming when it did, was responsible for the low. scores 
made in the National Individual Rifle Match. 

Members of the Cavalry squad went into these matches 
with an excellent background of training and experience, 
and many of them during the course of the summer had 
had considerable experience in competition match shooting 
in which they did very well. 

On August 18th Captain J. H. Phillips, Team Captain, 
selected his teams to represent the Cavalry in the Rifle and 


Pistol Team Matches. The teams were as follows: 
The Rifle Team: 
- Sgt. J. W. Kitterman, HQ Tr—14th Cav* 
P. J. Mattson, HQ Tr—12th Cav.* 
V. Shantz, Tr.B—11th Cav.* 
P. Foster, MG Tr—11th Cav.* 
“ W.D. Reynolds, MG Tr—znd Cav.* 
A. G. Gayne, Tr. F—11th Cav. 
H. P. Ernst, Tr. E—sth Cav.t 
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Medals and trophies won by the Cavalry rifle and pistol squad during the national matches. 


8. “ O.F. Howard, Tr. F—6th Cav.+ 
g. “ O.D. Milton, Tr. E—8th Cav.t 
10. Cpl. H. P. Watson, Tr. A—13th Cav.+ 
*(Shot on team last year.) 

+( New man.) 


Alternates: 1. Cpl. F. Bartinikaitis, HQ Tr—and Cav. 
Alternates: 2. Pfc. H. W. Tusten, Tr. A—13th Cav. 


The Pistol Team: 


1. Capt. R. D, Palmer, roth Cav.* 

2. Sgt. R.R. Grider, Tr. F—14th Cav.* 
“A. F. Kellerman, Tr. A—1st Cav.* 
4. “  §. Blazejevski, Tr. A—3rd Cav. 

5. Cpl. H. P. Watson, Tr. A—13th Cav. 


*(Shot on team last year.) 


Alternate: Sgt. W. D. Reynolds, MG Tr—2znd Cav. 

This year the Cavalry won 11 medals in g of the 
N.R.A. Rifle Individual Matches; 7th place in the In- 
fantry Match and 3d place 1 in the Herrick Trophy Team 
Match; 22 men were in the President’s Hundred—the 
top 100 competitors in the President's Match; and 21 re- 
cetved medals in the National Individual Match. Pfc. B. 
J. Skonieczny, Tr. B, 14th Cavalry won 2nd place in this 
match with a score of 287. 

In the Pistol matches the Cavalry won 8 medals in 8 
individual N.R.A. Matches; placed 2nd in the Interstate 
& Interservice .45 Caliber Team Match; won the N.R.A. 
Revolver Team Match; and placed 11 men in the Na- 
tional Individual Pistol Match. 

Last year in these matches the Cavalry won 5 medals 


= 


in 4 rifle matches; placed g men in the President's Hun- 
dred and 23 in the National Individual Rifle Match; in 
the pistol matches the squad won 11 medals in the indi- 
vidual matches and placed 11 men in the National Indi- 
vidual Pistol Match. 


Comparatively the squad did better this year than last 
year in the rifle individual matches and about the same 
with the pistol. 

The culminating features of the National Matches 
were the National Team Rifle and Pistol Matches in 
which the Cavalry always competes. 

The trophy for the Pistol Team Match is “The Gold 
Cup” presented by the Minister of War of the Chinese Re- 
public for award for first place in the pistol match between 
the Allies at Le Mans, France, in June, 1919. It was won 
then by the American Expeditionary Force Pistol Team 
and presented by it for annual competition at Camp Perry. 

The Cavalry won this cup in 1931. This year the In- 
fantry won the match with a score of 1 1335 and the Cav- 
alry Team was 7th with a score of 1,270. 

Service teams, National Guard and Reserve teams and 
Civilian and Police teams making a total of 37 teams 
competed in this match. 

On September gth when all the other matches were 
completed the National Rifle Team Match started. One 
hundred and twenty-five teams were on the line. Specta- 
tors, flags and supporters swelled the assembly line. This 
was the big match. All sections of the United States and 
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all the line branches of the service were represented. 

The Infantry finally won this match with a total score 
of 2,792 beating the Cavalry and Marines. The Marine 
Corps Team finished with a score of 2,788. The Cavalry 
Team finished fifth with 2,733. 


After the completion of this match all members of the 


Ww 


September-October 
Cavalry squad departed for their home stations. The 1938 


matches and firing season were over. 

Spirit among the team remained high during the sum- 
mer. The Cavalry completed the year with a feeling of 
pride in their accomplishments and successes. To the In- 
fantry our heartiest congratulations for their final victory. 
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A National Guard Officers’ Training 
Camp for Boys 


By CAPTAIN GAYLORD S. GILBERT, 123rd Cavalry 


The autobiography of Thomas D. Wadleton, Jr., with 
its characteristic boyish swing, which appeared in the 
July-August issue of The CavaLry JOURNAL, prompts 
the following report of an experiment conducted with 
boys at Fort Knox, Kentucky, during the recent Field 
Training Period of the 123rd Cavalry. 

Early in the year, our Colonel voiced the opinion that 
the sons of National Guard Officers were missing the at- 
mosphere and the tradition of army life as enjoyed by the 





123rd Cavalry Cubs in their Tent 


sons of Regular Army Officers, and that this early experi- 
ence, as boys with troops at Army Posts, leads a boy 
naturally to select West Point as his first objective. 

A board of three officers was later appointed to do some- 
thing about it. The net result was the appearance of a 
“Cub Troop” of eight officers’ sons in a tent at the far 
end of the Officers’ Row. One thirteen year old son of 
Captain Warren marched overland, with Troop F, the 


Ww 


entire hundred and forty-five miles from Covington, Ken- 
tucky, to Fort Knox. 

The principal qualifications for admission were good 
health, over ten years of age, and under enlistment age. 
The Regimental Chaplain was given general supervision 
over the Cubs. However the boys soon recognized the 
principle of “Mass and Maneuver” and the second day 
they announced an organization of their own with each 
of them holding an office with definite assignments and 
responsibilities. There were none below the rank of ‘“Cap- 
tain” and the leader was given the rank of a full “‘Colo- 
nel.” 

With their own set-up, the Cubs were now off with a 
flying start. A separate table was arranged for them at the 
Officers’ Mess but all other formalities at mess were of 
their own making. Their daily schedule included plenty 
of swimming, softball, horseshoe pitching and other 
games, sprinkled with a regular inspection of quarters, 
trips to the stables to observe the care of animals and 
equipment, attendance at certain lectures and demonstra- 
tions, some equitation and occasionally they held a Retreat 
Formation of their own. “A Child’s Riding Class” was 
provided at the final Horse Show and the winners received 
their ribbons along with the winners of the other events. 
Troop boxing and wrestling contests and the War De- 
partment Picture Show provided the evening attractions. 

From the boys’ viewpoint, the experiment was a huge 
success. From the officers’ and dads’ standpoint, the ex- 
periment was a very definite success but with possibilities 
of 1 improvement next year. The boys left the two weeks’ 
camp in far better condition than when they arrived. 

It is believed that this experiment will bear good fruit 
when these boys reach enlistment and commission age, 
having seen and heard just enough of Army Life to give 
them a taste of the philosophy of the Army Boy as ex- 
pressed by Tommy Waddleton, Jr. 
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Field Training in the National Guard 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWARD J. STACKPOLE, JR., 52d Cavalry Brigade 


Two years ago a carefully conceived system of armory 
schools of instruction was initiated by the Commanding 
General 52d Cavalry Brigade, at the instigation of and 
with the effective codperation of the then Senior Instruc- 
tor of Cavalry, Colonel Homer M. Groninger. 

These schools have been organized and conducted dur- 
ing each armory training year by National Guard officers, 
from the brigade commander down to and including troop 
commanders, for their respective echelons. The subject 
matter of each school is pertinent to and pointed toward 
the annual field training tactical exercises, the directive 
for which in this brigade is habitually published shortly 
after the close of the annual period of field training. 

The 1938 field training of the brigade, at Indiantown 
Gap, Pa., proved conclusively to the 1,700 officers and 
men of the brigade, that the preparatory school training 
is sound and effective. 

The plan as originally set up calls for a brigade directive 
prior to September 1 in each year, wherein the tentative 
field training program for the following summer is pub- 
lished, and tactical, terrain and combat exercises are pre- 
scribed for all echelons of the command. 

During the early fall, regimental, squadron and troop 
commanders make such personal reconnaissance of the ter- 
rain as 1s necessary, and then proceed to write the situa- 
tions, requirements and check lists for the required ex- 
ercises involving reconnaissance, march and attack. When 
approved by the next higher commander, the tactical exer- 
cises are put in the hopper as guides to the preparation of 
instructional material for the schools of the several 
echelons during the preparatory armory training. 

The results during the 1938 field training period were 
quite satisfactory, better than in 1937, but not up to the 
expectations for 1939, when the identical system will be 
in effect for the third consecutive year. 

Decentralization in the preparation and execution, by 
National Guard officers, of these tactical exercises, is one 
of the principal objectives of the plan. Training super- 
vision of each commander over his subordinate units, 1s 
given equal importance. “To learn by doing”’ expresses in 
homely fashion the Brigade Commander’s purpose, based 
on the belief that officers of the National Guard habitually 
depend too much on the Regular Army Instructor in 
the matter of instruction and training, and the best way 
to develop the instructional ability of the Guard officer is 
to turn him loose, with the kindly Instructor standing by 
to help him to his feet when he stumbles. 

Each of the exercises conducted during the 1938 field 
training fitted into the brigade general training objective, 
which was: 

“a. To train for combined operations in mobile war- 
fare against an enemy equipped with modern means of 
action and for the execution of typical cavalry missions 
in coéperation with other arms. 


“b. To emphasize in tactical training reconnaissance, 
march and attack for all echelons from platoon to bri- 
gade, with particular attention to troop leading and 
training supervision throughout the chain of command.” 
The exercises were progressively arranged for platoons, 

troops and squadrons, culminating in a three- -day maneu- 
ver involving individual troop and squadron missions and 
night marches, on the final phase of which one regiment 
reinforced fought a delaying action, in successive positions, 
against the other regiment. 

In the interest of simplicity, long and involved general 
and special situations were avoided in all the tactical exer- 
cises. Troop leading, prompt communication of infor- 
mation, the use of oral and fragmentary orders, conceal- 
ment from air and ground observation, personal reconnais- 

sance by all leaders and intelligent use of terrain and cover 

in maneuvering troops and detachments, were rigidly 
stressed in advance of and during the conduct of the exer- 
cises. 

Of collateral benefit in the conduct of tactical exercises 
was the use by all organizations of “synthetic”? machine 
guns, two of which were used by each rifle troop in lieu 
a machine gun fire, thus adding a greater measure of 
realism to the tactical exercises. The old time Fourth of 
July type of demonstration was strictly prohibited, and 
all ranks were impressed with the importance of using 
their tactical imagination in order to secure practical 
training results. 

The, synthetic machine guns were manufactured for 
the brigade by the Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Military Reservation. They can best be described as a 
large size reproduction of the noise making klaxons occa- 
sionally seen in night clubs. Electric light bulbs installed 
in the rectangular frame of the synthetic guns made possi- 
ble their utilization under cover of darkness. 

The first phase of the three-day maneuver afforded troop 
commanders an opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency 
of their units on independent reconnaissance missions. 
Each of the 18 rifle troops was given a separate route of 
march, covering between 15 and 20 miles, with instruc- 
tions to report on the condition of roads, bridges, streams, 
grazing facilities and the accuracy or inaccuracy of existing 
road maps. Each troop was ordered to go into temporary 
bivouac on a site selected by the troop conusiiaie. 

The second phase of the maneuver involved assembly, 
by squadrons, under cover of darkness. No advance prepa- 
ration was made and the only information given squadron 
commanders was the designation of the locality, with an 
area of approximately 5 square miles within which to 
assemble. 

War conditions prevailed throughout the entire 3 days. 
The third phase started on the afternoon of the second 
day with orders to regimental commanders, the tactical 


(Continued on page 462) 
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-- PARTHIAN SHOT - 


—} Se» 3 ; 

See = “The man who wins an argument by 
Sg ae having the last word when parting borrows 
“py a ~ a leaf fiom the old Parthian cavalry, whose tactics were to 
&. SY Charge their foe as if for shock action, then wheel and dash 

Mee Cr Z Off, rete oh their Saddles and firing volleys of arrows at 
; ~~, The astonished enemy infantry massed to receive the charge. 
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La). Until about 550 A.D.,mounted _- 
jae Bie Ore. | were none too effective, being too easily 
ye oN | if | pulled from their horses. With the advent 
cw =e of —— SU on oF cavalry 
: » , Was assured, a6 ootrests ma 
HORSE INES it almost impossible to unseat the rider 
This term is now merely 
humorous, but at one time 


they actually existed. During 
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Ihe reign of Queen Anne, |, . 
Owing to 4 shortage of 

trained men, the I7th. Lancers /gPaaa 
were assigned fo ship duty. jiiammane ay 


“EXPLOITS 9° MODERN CAVALRY - 


Major Iwamura, Remount Service, Japanese Forces in China, says:- “Half the credit XY, 
won by our army must be attributed fo Tie horse_.... the recent successful pursuit of the 
retreating Chinese would have failed had it not been for this gallant animal..... 46 motor vehicles 
Could not move over steep hills deep in mud, horses were used to the fullest extent, and proved invaluable.” 
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Command Prestige 

The Chief of Cavalry in a recent address again empha- 
sized the thought that the best manner in which to learn 
and excel in the art of command is to command. In the 
leading article in this issue of the JOURNAL, stress is given 
to the thought that it is the commander who makes de- 
cisions and the staff which carries them out. In a highly 
analytical articel entitled, “Aspects of Modern War,” in 
the current issue of the Field Artillery Journal, Colonel C. 
H. Lanza comments upon the schools of thought which 
have permeated armies of the world during the past sev- 
eral decades. Prior to 1914 the German Army had ac- 
cepted the doctrine of staff control of the forces in the 
field. On the contrary, the French hewed to the principle 
of command control within their army. Colonel Lanza 
points out the inadequacy of control which existed in the 
German march through Belgium with G.H.Q. well to the 
rear and contact with army commanders effected through 
staff representatives only. As a climax to this system he 
points to the retirement of the German west wing north- 
east of Paris caused by directions issued through an obscure 
and unremembered staff officer. At the same time Joffre, 
the French commander, was busily occupied in visiting 
corps and army headquarters to insure coordinated effort. 
The outcome of the First Battle of the Marne was the 
answer. 

On this page in the July-August issue of the JouRNAL 
the importance of duty with troops was accentuated. 
Regardless of indications to the contrary we have gradu- 
ally built up in the American Army the sentiment that 
staff duty is of transcendent 1 importance. With the intri- 
cacies of modern warfare, emphasized in the World War, 
and with a dearth of trained staff officers at that time, it 
was but natural that successful performance in this sphere 
was given deserved reward. However, under our present 
school system and with our corps area echelon of admin- 
istration the American Army is peculiarly well equipped 
with potential staff personnel. 

In future war of a highly mobile character, success must 
depend upon sound and rapid decisions to meet ever- 
changing conditions. As with a council of war, large staffs 
cannot function in this respect. It is a responsibility of 
command, and that responsibility must repose in one in- 
dividual, the commander. It is true that assignments to 
command are given the greatest consideration by those 
charged with such assignments. However, for the junior 
personnel of the army who will furnish commanders of 
the future, the importance and prestige of successful com- 
mand duty should be held as a golden symbol of achieve- 


ment. 


Air Mosaics 


Earlier in this issue of the JouRNAL the proposition of 
mapless maneuvers has been presented. That study is 
based upon the Proposition that combat will occur fre- 
quently on terrain not previously mapped. The conten- 
tion that maps may not be available is true, but whether a 
real representation of the terrain will not be available is 
questionable, particularly under modern conditions. The 
science of air photography has progressed to the point 
where photographs of relatively large ground areas can be 
furnished to ground forces within a very short space of 
time. The real problem which exists today i is whether air 
photographs so delivered from the air can be utilized prop- 
erly and effectively by troops and commanders concerned. 
The air photographic map will find constant usage in 
future war. The ability to interpret and utilize such maps 
must be developed without further delay. If there has 
been serious omission along this line, it should be speedily 
corrected. 
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Photographs 


The Cavatry Journat can make excellent use of pho- 
tographs depicting cavalry action. Pictures showing 
mounted action, unusual employment of material, or any 
subject of pertinent and professional interest to cavalry 
are particularly solicited. Photographs accepted for publi- 
cation will be paid for at the rate of $2.00 per picture. 
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Corps and Army Men 


As graduates of our Army education institutions scat- 
ter, so also does the atmosphere of divisional and corps 
strategy and tactics spread. A quarter of a century ago 
the army was replete with genuine experts on the tactics 
of the squad, platoon, company, and battalion. Those 
who dwelt in the rarefied air of corps and divisional units 
were rare indeed. In glancing over training programs and 
schedules of all components of the army during recent 
years, one is struck with the universal tendency to empha- 
size command, staff, and logistics of the higher units. A 
division of mediocre battalions cannot itself be other than 
mediocre; the same applies to the battalion composed of 
weak and inferior platoons. Has the time arrived perhaps 
to concentate more on the training of the individual and 
smaller units rather than give constant attention to the 
affairs of higher units? The rifles and the bayonets of the 
platoon, supported by the gun squad and the machine 
gun squad, carry the real load. 
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Chief of Cavalry’s Question? 


“WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL ITEMS OF INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPMENT WHICH SHOULD BE CARRIED BY THE INDIVIDUAL RIFLE- 
MAN AND HIS MOUNT IN ACTIVE CAMPAIGN (CAMPAIGN, NOT MERE- 
LY COMBAT) ?—EXCLUDE SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AS WIRE CUTTERS, ETC.” 
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What Would You Do? 


Epitor’s Note: Anything emanating from the pen of Lieu- hoof (Mechanized Cavalry) in Ugovania, I attended one 


tenant Slinkovitch should be read with caution. However, there of the regimental officers’ schools, conducted by their 


Ret Se eteaedinng an what: he says, to wit: Commanding Officer, Colonel Turret, M.D. (Doctor of 
Dear “‘Ed”: Mechanization). 


During my recent visit with the 12th Regiment Chassis- Each officer in the class received a map and an overlay 
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with the situation as outlined on the above sketch. Five 
minutes were allowed for studying the situation, at the 
end of which time Colonel Turret then issued the follow- 
ing information: 
I plan to attack the enemy at (A) (Hill 662) enveloping 
their 
2d Squadron, with one platoon Machine-Gun Troop and 
one section Mortar Platoon attached, will be the enveloping 
force. 
Troop B, less one platoon, is Maneuvering toward OAK- 
GROVE SCHOOL and has received fire from that place. 
Troop A, less one platoon, is reconnoitering northeast of 
LITTLESTOWN and northwest of KINGSDALE. 
I am at O.P. with my staff and unit commanders. Captains 
Troop A and Troop B are not present. We can observe hostile 
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infantry on the ridge running north from (A) and already 

shells are beginning to fall in the area occupied by the regi- 

ment. 
Assuming that you are the Regimental Commander, be 
ready in ten minutes to issue his oral order for the attack. 

I thought it might be of interest to your readers to try 
out, so I am enclosing Colonel Turret’s solution, translated 
onto the Gettysburg map. 

Yours, 
“SLINKOVITCH. ” 


Note to readers: After reading the above letter we tried 
it out. At least it was a pleasant change from cross-word 
Ep. 


puzzles. 
For SoLuTION, SEE PAGE 460 


and Pistol Teams 


By CAPTAIN J. H. PHILLIPS 


The progress of the 1938 Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Teams 
during the summer has been published in this journal. 
The 1938 season has been one of the most successful the 
Cavalry has had even though no matches were won during 
the National Matches. The Cavalry should be proud of 
the work of their representatives at Camp Perry. From 
all quarters, favorable mention was made of the appear- 
ance, ability and sportsmanship of the squad. The 1938 
squad has made many friends for the Cavalry arm. 

With the close of the 1938 season, it is now time to pre- 
pare for the 1939 matches. Shooting in competition re- 
quires the very best training by the best material not only 
during the three months after the squad is assembled but 
also during the remaining nine months of the year. The 
value of the continuous training clearly shows in the 
performance of the Marines, Infantry, California National 
Guard and California Civilians. The system of the 11th 
Cavalry in entering the local competitions during the 
winter months shows the value of this training. Four of 
the competitors from this regiment were outstanding shots 
and three of them were on our team. 

There is a distinct military value in sending men to the 
Rifle Team. With the increased use of automatic weapons, 
the importance of the marksmanship of individuals has 
diminished. Too many units armed with machine guns 
are losing sight of the importance of the individual's 
ability to hit the target with a single shot and at an in- 
creased range. Most expert riflemen make expert machine 
gunners. This year the team has returned to the regiments 
eighty qualified instructors in rifle marksmanship. Forty 
were so used during the National Matches, teaching 
national guard and civilian teams and winning praise for 
themselves and the Cavalry. They should be valuable to 
their units in preparing recruits in marksmanship and 
should be so used. 

The training of the team this year and the training of 
prospects for the 1939 team follows the principle as laid 
down in the Basic Field Manual on Marksmanship. This 


year for the first time, the experienced shots were brought 
along with less actual shooting than ever before. The idea 
was to get the team to its peak at the proper time. Un- 
fortunately the peak for the men selected for the team was 
reached too early. Special stress was laid on the physical 
condition of the competitors. It is believed that this sys- 
tem 1s correct. The training is similar to the training of 
any athletic team, such as a horse show team, the best 
riders, mounts and equipment must be secured. Riders 
and mounts are put through a training schedule which 
covers a long period. The Horse Show team does not at- 
tempt to try to cram a year's training in a three-month 
period. Men and animals must be carefully watched and 
studied. Then the team must get the breaks. This same 
scheme applies to the Rifle Team. The best men in the 
regiments must be encouraged to compete, good equip- 
ment provided and time given during the entire year to 
slowly teach, condition and train these men. Then when 
the Cavalry Rifle Team assembles, time can be spent in 
teaching the final finishing touches and slowly bringing 
the men to their top shooting form. 

For a number of years both the rifle and pistol teams have 
been built around certain key men. The eligibility rules 
this year prevented these men from participating. For a 
number of years, training of pistol shots have been con- 
ducted at Camp Perry. This was possible because there 
were enough men already trained who could be depended 
upon to fire good scores. It was proven this year that 
such a system 1s faulty. Three months is too short a time 
to complete the training which must be carried on during 
the entire year. There is a distinct lack of prospects, the 
regiment must develop them. 

Within the regiments it is hoped that training will 
start at once for the 1939 Rifle and Pistol Teams. En- 
courage the men to take up shooting as a sport, especially 
the young natural competitors. Buy some .22 pistols, pro- 
vide some telescopes for the men, see that the .30 caliber 
rifles are in good shape and shoot the .22 rifle up to 200 
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yards. Training schedules can provide time at least twice 
a week for the necessary rifle and pistol training. En- 
courage the men to compete regularly in matches, either 
.22 or .30 caliber, with civilian clubs or among themselves. 
Organize troop pistol teams to compete against the local 
revolver and pistol clubs. Then when it is time to assem- 
ble the squad for final training encourage the best men to 
attend. 

The Cavalry Rifle Team will always be a credit to its 
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arm during the National Matches, even though it doesn’t 
win. The National Matches are a sporting event and 
only one team can win. At present it can no more be 
expected that our team can win in the National Matches 
than that a regimental horse show team can win over th 
Army Horse Show Team. If the Cavalry will give its 
Rifle and Pistol team members the training necessary, in 3 
few years this training will certainly produce a winning 
team in the National Matches. 


x oe 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


To make all mimeographed instructional material issued 
at The Cavalry School available to all interested officers— 
Regular Army, National Guard, Organized Reserves— 
The Cavalry ‘Scluool announces the compilation of this 
material in paper-bound volumes in handy, useful size 
and form. 

A Table of Contents so numbered as to readily identify 
and locate the desired material is included in each volume. 

The completed set will probably consist of eight to ten 
volumes including tactics, weapons and matériel, horse- 
manship and general instruction. All tests, conference 


problems, lectures, practical exercises, etc., are included. 


It will be available for distribution about August 1, 1939. 

This service can be arranged for only in advance for a 
limited number of subscribers. It is therefore suggested 
that the coupon form below be filled in and sent to the 
Book Department, The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 


Kansas, without delay. 


The price will be $2.00 per set. 


ORDER 


The Book Department, 
The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Please reserve .... sets of the annual compilation of 
aper-bound mimeographed instructional material of The 
Cavalry School for 1938-1939 academic school year for me. 


You may bill me at $2.00 per set at the time of mailing. 


(Please print name, rank, 
organization and address. ) 


de 8) ere 
(Address ) 
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A Solution 
“Take notes. 


We attack enemy forces on that hill (pointing to [A] 
hill 662), enveloping their south flank. 

Machine-Gun Troop (less one platoon), support the 
attack using positions on this ridge to include that hill 
(pointing to hill 664). Be prepared for rapid forward dis- 
placement. 

Mortar Platoon (less one section), support the attack 
from behind this hill. Smoke the southern end of that 
ridge south of the woods there (pointing to the woods 
west of OAKGROVE SCHOOL). 

2d Squadron, with machine-gun platoon and mortar 
section attached, move without delay via that village 
(pointing to KINGSDALE) and from a point southwest 
of those woods (pointing at the woods west of OAK- 
GROVE SCHOOL) attack north along the ridge (hill 
662—RJ 600-E). Assembly area for your squadron to 
be in the orchard east of RJ 558-H. 


Troop B, continue the attack and be prepared to cover 
the occupation of hill 662 by the Machine-Gun Troop. 
Rear guard reverts at once. 

1st Squadron (less Troop B) in reserve under cover of 
this ridge. Major rst Squadron, join my party. 

Troop A: Use one platoon to prevent enemy occupation 
of hills 664 and 623-a (pointing). Protect my flanks and 
rear. Reconnaissance east and northeast and west and 
northwest. 

Limit of pursuit: Baltimore-Gettysburg Turnpike. 

Assembly points: 

1st: Draw on the far side of that ridge (pointing to- 
ward enemy position). 

Be prepared for the continuation of the attack to the 
north. 

Service park: GEORGETOWN. 

S-3: Notify commanding officers Troops A and B. 

I will be hese. 

Any questions? 

ove 0 t- 
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The Combination of Horse Cavalry with 
Mechanized Cavalry 


Before we consider the value of the combination of horse 
and mechanized cavalry let us consider the situation when 
horse cavalry 1s opposed to mechanized cavalry. Although 
it is feasible for horse cavalry to attack mechanized cav- 
alry by the skillful use of antitank guns, it is also feasible 
for the latter to attack the former. That side which has 
superiority of force and suitable terrain will probably at- 
tack, while the weaker force will assume a defensive 
attitude. 

If the horse cavalry attacks the mechanized cavalry, the 
former does not seek to close with its enemy to hand to 
hand fighting as is the case in attacking other troops, but 
attempts to engage the enemy combat cars by the use of 
antitank guns at a distance favorable to the use of such 
guns. If the enemy combat cars are disabled by this fire 
the horse cavalry attempts to close with the hostile ma- 
chine guns or other supporting units. A skillful com- 
mander will attempt to induce the combat cars of his 
opponent to move to the attack so that the antitank guns 
of the horse cavalry firing from a firm base of support on 
the ground will have advantage over the guns of the mov- 
ing tanks. 

These facts are obvious, but they must, nevertheless, 
be kept in mind and considered carefully in planning our 
organization and our tactics. 

It is also obvious that mechanized troops will not at- 
tempt to hold positions by setting up their tanks along a 
line of resistance unless they can be very securely adden 
from observation. But mechanized troops in a position of 
defense will place their machine gun and rifle units along 
the lines of resistance and use their tanks for the counter 
attack. In that way they could be very effective unless the 
tacking troops are prepared for just such a contingency. 
How to make adequate preparation 1s the question. We 
cannot have antitank guns up on the firing line of the at- 
- tack because they would be too vulnerable to the fire of the 
hostile machine guns and rifles. But antitank weapons can 
be kept a short distance behind the attacking rifle units. 
[f the enemy counter attacks with tanks, the riflemen must 
give way or be supported at once by the antitank units. 
Rifle fire will have considerable effect at such short ranges, 
but antitank guns must be immediately available. 

When mechanized hostile forces are to be expected, 
mounted attacks are dangerous because antitank weapons 
may not be available in time to support the riflemen. 


Although dismounted attacks might be safer in such 
cases the horses must be kept well forward so as to enable 
the riflemen to mount and move forward or to the rear as 
circumstances might demand. 

In spite of six months old reports that the tanks were 
failing in Spain we read of their continued use in most of 
the military operations. The armies must be learning 
how to use them. They seem to have given up the idea 
of independent operations for tanks and are now backing 
them up closely with great masses of infantry and strong 
artillery support. It is probably their moral ‘effect which 
makes them most useful. 


Mechanized cavalry with its light tanks will certainly 
find these principles to be true. For defensive purposes or 
harassing attacks they must be supported by artillery and 
machine guns, which are alre: ady a part of that organi- 
zation. But for driving home the attack against well 
equipped enemy troops, “they must be backed up by large 
masses of horse cavalry. 4 cavalry command containing 
both horse cavalry and mechanized cavalry would cer- 
tanly have a great advantage in attacking enemy mechan- 
ized troops, or indeed any troops, if those conditions, su- 
periority of force and suitable terrain, are present. How 
to use this combination should form the subject of an 
interesting and very important study. Apparently, the 
present tendency is to use horse cavalry and mechanized 
cavalry separately, and this has been announced almost as 
an established principle. I believe this to be a very grave 
error. In the new Cavalry Field Manual, Volumes II and 
III, the tactics of horse cavalry and mechanized cavalry are 
treated of separately and with the obvious idea that these 
two forms of cavalry are to be used separately. It seems 
to me that we are missing a great opportunity to create a 
powerful cavalry organization. I know that the present 
chief of cavalry agrees with this view. I do not mean that 
regiments, brigades and divisions should be formed or- 
ganically of both horse and mechanized cavalry. On the 
contrary, I believe that these units should be kept more 
homogeneous and should be organized separately. But in 
their tactical use it is going to be necessary frequently to 
use them together. A cavalry corps should always have 
both types of cavalry. Smaller units of horse cavalry 
should have mechanized units attached to them for many 
occasions, but not organically. If the use of tanks, light 
and heavy, becomes so universal that they will be found 
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on all battlefields, small and large, then all cavalry or- 
ganizations from the regiment up will have to include 
organically some mechanized cavalry. But there 1s no 
inaication yet of such a possibility. 

~The use of horse and mechanized cavalry in combina- 
tion is so attractive to the imagination of the student of 
tactics and so full of possibilities for great success that 
the matter deserves the most careful consideration. The 
extra speed, for long distances over roads, of the mechan- 
ized cavalry should not militate to lose us the advantages 
of this combination or to lead us into the error of separate 
employment of mechanized units except for very special 
occasions. 

Very briefly, the horse and mechanized units may be 
used together as follows: 


On reconnaissance or when a cavalry command is act- 
ing as a covering force for large infantry units, the horse 
cavalry should march in front of the mechanized cavalry, 
except such armored cars and scout cars as can be used on 
or near roads. If opposition is encountered which te- 
quires attack, the combat cars can assist by operating as 
one wing of the attack whether the attack is mounted or 
dismounted. This would be of great assistance in a 
mounted attack. If the opposition is strongly posted and 
there is not room for wide maneuver, the light tanks could 
precede in the attack and the horsed units could follow. 
This also is specially efficacious in a mounted attack be- 
cause the horse units can follow closely the swiftly moving 
combat cars. 

These remarks apply not only to the attack by a cov- 
ering force but also to the more serious cavalry attack 
made in conjunction with infantry in battle. 


If a cavalry force, containing both horse and mechanized 
cavalry attacks a hostile mechanized force posted as de- 
scribed in the first pages of this discussion, and the ma- 
neuvering force containing both horse units and combat 
cars, meets a counter attack of the enemy light tanks, the 
horse units bring up their antitank guns and give way to 
the combat cars which are brought forward to oppose the 
enemy tanks. Our combat cars should attempt to gain a 
position in which they can halt and fire upon the moving 
tanks of the enemy. Moving tanks cannot fire accurately 
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whereas our halted combat cars could fire at them with 
precision. The enemy would be forced to resort to his 
own antitank guns and his artillery. Thus a duel takes 
place between these forces while our horse units, except for 
their antitank guns, have withdrawn to a sheltered line 
and wait to be used against the enemy machine gun units 
and any supporting riflemen when our combat cars and 
antitank guns have beaten and crippled the enemy tanks. 
Then after the disposal of the enemy tanks, the horse units 
attempt to get in the rear of or on the flank of the enemy 
position and to destroy or capture the enemy machine gun 
units and artillery. Of course our holding attack, or pivot 
of maneuver, at the same time is attacking in front. The 
combat cars of our maneuvering force are rallied or as- 
sembled and proceed again to back up the attacking horse 
units. 

In fighting delaying actions, the horse cavalry uses 
ground that may not be suitable for the mechanized cav- 
alry and the latter fights by fire at long range. Roads 
leading to the rear are used by the mechanized cavalry 
while the horse cavalry operates across country. This 
combination should prove very effective. 

In defensive combat the mechanized cavalry backs up 
the horse cavalry as a reserve ready to counter attack if 
necessary. 

In these combinations the horse units and mechanized 
units remain always in supporting distance of each other. 
If we yield to the temptation to break this rule we lose the 
great power of the combination. 

Therefore in all the réles of cavalry, covering force duty 
(which includes reconnaissance, screening and security ) , 
delaying actions, exploiting a success, combination with 
infantry 1 in battle, holding positions until infantry can 
arrive or until it can withdraw, and in the pursuit, mech- 
anized cavalry can probably render much more important 
services if it is operated in combination with horse cavalry 
than it could alone when it is liable to be sacrificed and lose 
to us its advantages. 

The difference in speed, particularly on roads, is the 
source of temptation and trouble. There will always be 
the temptation to send the mechanized cavalry far ahead 
on roads or when the going is good, and real trouble will 
often overtake it before the horse cavalry can arrive. 


x x 
Field Training in the National Guard 


(Continued from page 455) 


situation for which required them to assemble their com- 
mands, commence their march toward the enemy, and 
under cover of darkness locate and bivouac their com- 
mands. Patrolling continued throughout the night. The 
exercise culminated late on the morning of the third day, 
as indicated earlier in this article. 

Cooperating with the brigade in its training program 
were two planes from the 103d Observation Squadron, 
the scout car platoon, Third Cavalry, from Fort Myer 


the veterinary company, 103d Medical Regiment, and a 


provisional battalion from the 103d Medical Regiment, 
including ambulance and hospital detachments. With 
the approval of the commanding officer, Third Cavalry 
scout car platoon, the Army scout cars were pooled with 
the scout car sections of the two regimental headquarters 
troops, making a scout car platoon for each regiment. This 
combination afforded the National Guard personnel an 
unusual opportunity, since radio for the regiment scout 
cars have not as yet been issued. 
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Armament 


81-mm. Mortar: This is a high-angle weapon capable 
of being packed. It would normally be transported in a 
vehicle. It has a considerable effective range. At present 
it is believed that this mortar is too heavy and cumbersome 
for horse Cavalry regiments, but may be suitable to am- 
plify the Attillery component of the Cavalry division. 


Antitank Weapon: Considerable efforts are being made 
to obtain an antitank weapon which is sufficiently light 
to permit being carried and fired by one man. At present 
the Board is testing a caliber .5o machine gun mounted 
on a bipod and butt rest. Although this gun ts exception- 
ally accurate and can be fired by one man, it weighs ap- 
proximately 100 pounds, hence cannot be considered 
an individual weapon due to the fact that more than 
one man must carry it on the field of battle. Steps have 
been taken to obtain for test some of the more promising 
types of European individual antitank weapons. 


Hangers for 60-mm. Mortar and its Ammunition: The 
Cavalry Board developed a pack hanger to transport the 
60-mm. mortar, its spare parts and ammunition on the 
Phillips pack saddle. The first pack carries the complete 
mortar, its spare parts and 18 rounds of ammunition, a 
total weight of about 195 pounds. The ammunition pack 
carries 24 rounds of ammunition. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment is making hangers according to the model submitted 
by the Cavalry Board and these pack hangers will receive 
further test before adoption. 


Equipment 
Portable Gasoline Range: A test is being made of a 


commercially manufactured range which will use either 
gasoline or wood for fuel. The cooking qualities of the 
range are excellent. However the weight and bulk of the 
range appear to be excessive. The present range requires a 
truck to transport it and the food supplies of a troop. Ef- 
forts will be continued to obtain a range which will be 
more satisfactory in cooking qualities, weight, and bulk. 


Ration Pack: The Cavalry Board has conducted tests of 
several types of packs suitable for carrying rations. The 
pack made of aluminum alloy in the shape of a box, open 
at the top, and with built-in hangers, for the Phillips pack 
saddle, has proved the most satisfactory of those tested. 
An arch attached to the pack saddle permits packing an 
additional center load. Some modifications are expected 
before the equipment is recommended for adoption. These 
modifications include reduction in size and weight of the 





canvas cover and the addition of carrying handles on the 
box. 


Canvas Leggins and Trousers: A test of these two items 
has been conducted in the Second Cavalry to determine 
their suitability in lieu of breeches and boots as an item 
in War Reserve stock. Primarily they are contemplated 
for issue to motor personnel, etc. However, a portion of 
the test was conducted by mounted personnel. The 
trousers and leggins are very comfortable when used by 
truck drivers or scout car personnel or other persons not 
mounted on a horse. The trousers and leggins were not 
found to be suitable for use by mounted personnel because 
the trousers slip up the leg and bunch over the knee, 
causing chafed places along the shin and under the knee. 
In appearance the trousers and leggins are not as neat as 
are breeches and boots. 


Motor Tricycle, 3-Passenger: A motor tricycle capable 
of carrying three persons has been tested for the past year 
in the Second Cavalry. This vehicle was an Indian 
motorcycle modified by replacing the rear wheel with 
dual wheels separated about 54 inches and having a small 
seat between these rear drive wheels for two passengers. 
The vehicle appeared suitable for all uses to which the 
present sidecar motorcycle is placed. Certain modifications 
were suggested to improve the motor tricycle and it has 
now been shipped to Fort Knox for further test with mech- 
anized units. 


Command Post Car: Consideration is being given to 
the development of a vehicle capable of moving at the 
head of a fast-moving Cavalry unit and maintaining con- 
stant radio communication. In addition, this vehicle will 
transport at least one man from the message center and one 
man from the plans and training section. The vehicles 
being considered at the present time for this use are a 
4-wheel drive truck, the scout car, and a 4-wheel drive 
Ford, modified by the Marmon-Herrington Company. 
The present indications are that the scout car or the 
4-wheel drive Ford will be found to be the more suitable 
vehicle for command post purposes. 


Marmon-Herrington 4-Wheel Drive Truck: The board 
has recently recerved a Marmon- Herrington (Ford), 4 x 4, 
truck which will be tested to determine its possibilities as 
a carrier for the Stokes-Brandt mortar, accessories and 
crew, and also as a suitable chassis upon which to mount 
the body of a proposed “command post’ car for horse 
Cavalry units. 


Tank Helmet: Tank helmets were received by the Cav- 
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alry Board for test to determine their suitability for use 
by motorized personnel of the horse Cavalry regiment. 
These tank helmets were not found suitable in that they 
did not offer protection against small arms fire or shrapnel. 

Ammunition Pouch for Light Machine Gunners: The 
Cavalry Board developed an ammunition pouch capable of 
carrying 4o rounds of ammunition in a machine gun am- 
munition belt. This pouch is carried on the belt of light 
machine gun personnel so as to provide ammunition for 
emergency use. The pouch originally developed is not 
satisfactory 1 in all respects. It has been recommended that 
the size of the pouch be reduced so as to carry 30 rounds 
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of ammunition and that two of these pouches be issued 
to each light machine gun squad in rifle troops of horse 
Cavalry regiments. 

Small Arms Repair Chest: A small arms repair chest 

was developed which carries all the necessary replacement 
parts and tools for the repair of rifles, light machine guns 
and automatic pistols. This chest, complete with con- 
tents, will weigh about 43 pounds. Request has been made 
that the Ordnance Department manufacture a few of these 
chests to determine their suitability for issue to all troops 
except the .50 caliber machine gun troops in horse Cay- 
alry regiments. 


x x 


Methods of Instruction (Basic) 


By MAJOR JOHN E. SELBY, Cavalry 


1. A great many green instructors as well as a large 
number of older ones make the basic mistake of gauging 
the amount of instruction given on the element of time. 
This is a false premise and leads to many disastrous results. 
Proper instruction for twenty minutes is worth ten times 
the value of improper instruction lasting for hours. Bear 
this in mind always, think back over the instruction you 
have received, then plan according to proper procedure 
and your reward will be great. 

2. First, put yourself in the position of the pupil and 
assume that you are as ignorant of the subject matter as 
your pupil. ‘What would you most desire from the in- 
structor—a lecture, a picture, a demonstration, or an 
example? In the past what have you remembered one 
week after presentation of the subject? Can you recall any 
conversation you heard one week ago unless it conveyed 
to you a picture of something with which you were either 
already familiar or it gave you a new picture? 

3: Be careful whe your voice. In the first place use it 
sparingly—Secondly, note the effect. The human voice 
can irritate, despair, disgust, dishearten, frighten or con- 
trariwise inspire. Never speak louder than necessary for 
your group only to hear. 

4. Be sure you know your subject, that you have re- 
viewed it recently and that you have planned the sequence. 
Carry a card, if necessary, in your pocket for reference. 

5: Be exact and insist on absolute precision for short 
periods only—all close order drills and movements are 
preparatory to extended order and exactitude in the one 
leads to unquestionable obedience in the other—that kind 
of discipline which causes one man to depend on another 
in an emergency—the result of true leadership only. 


6. Any leader who permits disorder or laxity in his or- 
ganization forfeits his right to lead—a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link. 

7. Never cause unnecessary discomfort such as standing 
rigidly at attention while explanations are made or indi- 
viduals are corrected or the demonstration is taking place. 
A picture is only enjoyed and absorbed when the spectator 
is relaxed. Attention can only properly be centered on one 
thing 

8. If you find your instruction is not being absorbed— 
Stop. It is your fault. Examine your methods, start over 
again, preferably another day. Remember that go per cent 
of all mistakes made at drill are those of the Instructor not 
those of the pupil. 

g. Never permit your failures to show in your voice ot 
acts. Permit only yourself to know your failings but cor- 
rect them at once—dismiss your class first. 


SUMMARY 


1. Never use the voice except for 
picture is worth a thousand words—the voice only am 
plements the picture and must be used sparingly. 

2. Rigid attention of pupils is the means of execution 
only of something which has been clearly demonstrated 
and is understood both by instructor and pupil. All in- 
struction is given at ease. 

3. The eye, not the ear, imparts instruction to the brain 
—be careful what your pupils’ eyes see. 

4. Experts agree that no instructor is competent who is 
not confident of himself. Confidence is born of an exact 
knowledge of subject thoroughly learned and often re- 
viewed. 
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OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
FORCES IN THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1919. Vol- 
ume I. By Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid. Published 
by J. O. Patinaude, 1.$.0., printer to the King’s Most 
here Majesty, Chain, Canada, 1938. 966 pages. 
Illustrated. Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel John J. 
Bohn, gth Cavalry, The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 


Kansas. 


The above-named volume is the first of a projected 
series. This series when completed will present a complete 
history of Canada’s participation in the World War. 


In Volume I a full account ts given of the facts and 
events connected with Canadian Forces from the outbreak 
of war to the formation of the Canadian Corps in Sep- 


tember, 1915. 


The author has provided a “memorial for participants, 
a source for historians, a manual for soldiers, and a guide 
for the future.” His work is accurate, painstaking, im- 
partial and authentic, and is written in an interesting 


and readable style. 
Colonel Duguid was not hampered in his work by lack 


of authentic information. War diaries, orders, instruc- 
tions, maps, messages, reports, state papers and official 
files were open to him and he has made full use of them. 
In addition to official records, much additional data has 
been secured by correspondence with participants in the 
actual operations. 


The established facts and figures have been assembled 
in this history into a form easily understood. Prejudice, 
passion and unfruitful speculation have been avoided. The 
reader 1s left free to draw his own conclusions. 


This great work contains a priceless heritage of experi- 
ence and knowledge, not only for Canadians but for all 

\oung countries confronted with the emergency of war. 
Policy and procedure to guide in future emergencies may 
he deduced from this clear statement of events that actu- 
ily occurred. 


The real meaning of the military history of Canada 
‘uring the World War has been made available to our 
political representatives, our soldiers, and our students. 
Canada’s problems were analogous to our own, and study 
£ Colonel Duguid’s book reveals much that will aid us in 
olving our own present and future problems of National 
Defense. 


The man in public office, the Army officer, the college, 


professor, and the librarian now have available a source of 
information which none of them can afford to be without. 
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JAPAN IN CHINA. By T. A. Bisson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1938. 405 pages, 10 illustrations, 
including 4 maps. Price $3.00. Reviewed by Major E. 


A. Regnier, Cavalry, Instructor, Department of Tactics, 
The Cavalry School. 


Japan in China ts an account of the present undeclared 
Sino-Japanese War, its immediate origin, and a description 
of the powerful forces engaged. The author traces the in- 
ternal political evolution of both China and Japan and 
analyzes the conflict from the background of events which 
decisively affected the course of the political evolution of 
the two countries involved. An interesting picture of 
China united on the basis of resistance, engaged in a de- 
fensive war with Japan at the mercy of her militarist 
masters, is the result. After valuating the strength of the 
forces engaged, the author predicts that China in the 
end will win for herself “the unchallenged right to a free 
and unfettered national development’? and that the 
Japanese people will gain freedom from their militarist 
masters. 


The author first gives the reader a view of China in the 
spring of 1937. He then traces the Japanese aggression 
in north China from the signing of the Tangku Truce 
on May 31, 1933, to the Lukouchaio affair of July 7-8, 
1937. As Mr. Bisson traces these many incidents, of 
which the severance of the five northern provinces from 
Nanking’s jurisdiction forms the highlight, he analyzes 
their effect on the Chinese people. Each successive event 
is shown as giving added impetus to the growing move- 
ment towards Chinese resistance to Japanese encroach- 
ments. Finally, with an account of the arrest of General- 
issimo Chang Kai-Shek on December 12, 1936, Mr. Bis- 
son puts the finishing touches to the picture first presented 
of China; a China united and capable of effectively de- 
fending her legitimate interests emerges. Japan must 
either halt, taking the risk that the positions won through 
six years of steady aggression become untenable, or advance 
towards large-scale military operations aimed to annihilate 
China’s central military forces. They choose to advance. 
The internal political evolution of China and the immedi- 
ate origin of the second Sino-Japanese war are thus pre- 
sented to the reader in the first five chapters of Japan in 
China. 
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In the remainder of his book Mr. Bisson traces the 
political evolution of Japan, evaluates the strength of the 
forces engaged between China and Japan, describes the 
nature of the warfare, and ends by giving the reader a 
glimpse into ““Manchoukuo: A Prototype for China.” In 
his discussion of the political evolution of Japan one might 
say that Mr. Bisson gives the reader a view of the process 
in reverse. Japan's policy of force is pictured as both the 
cause and the effect of her drifting farther away from 
democratic institutions into a military Fascisti régime, with 
Japan’s military leaders in control. Unable, as they had 
hoped, after a smashing victory over China to dictate a 
peace which would solve the economic aspects of the war, 
these Japanese leaders find themselves in somewhat of a 
dilemma. This Mr. Bisson forcibly brings out by analyz- 
ing Japan’s budget and the many measures adopted to 
secure the means necessary to support Japan’s venture in 
China. This leads to an evaluation of the strength of the 
forces engaged between China and Japan. The balance 
is well in favor of China, especially in view of the nature 
of the warfare and the character of the resistance demon- 
strated by Chinese arms. The book ends with a descrip- 


tion of conditions in Manchoukuo. 


Japan in China 1s a serious study of the Sino-Japanese 
war and of the forces at play in both countries. Mr. Bis- 
son contends that the moral courage already displayed by 
the Chinese people will withstand the onslaughts of the 
Japanese war machine still to come. Only time can prove 
Mr. Bisson’s prophesy and readers of this book will look 
forward with added interest to the developments in the 
Orient. 
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SCHOOL FOR RIDING. By Sergei Kournakoff, Cap- 


tain, Cavalry, Retired. $2.50. 


This volume is really a primer of modern horsemanship. 
The author, Captain Kournakoff, has for many years been 
a successful riding instructor applying many effective 
methods in the instruction of children and beginners. 


As a means of demonstrating prescribed methods, the 
book is written in narrative form centered around an aver- 
age boy in his teens who had never before ridden, Rather 
than approaching the subject in the conventional method 
of describing seat, control, gaits, etc., the book coordinates 
the fundamental essentials of these factors progressively 
into each of twelve key lessons applicable as the student 
is prepared to absorb them. 


This book is adequately illustrated by the author with 
line drawings supplemented by action photographs which 
serve as a novel and realistic substitute for actual riding 
instruction. 


Captain Kournakoff’s treatise on equitation should be 
of incalculable value to those who wish to be able to in- 
struct or improve the riding technique of the younger 
members of their families or communities. 
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Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry— 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL THomas H. REEs, JR. 
Commanding 


On June 12th the 316th Cavalry (Reserve) of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut with a group of individual Cav- 
alry Reserve Officers attached, under the supervision of 
Lieutenant Colonel Harrison Herman, unit Instructor, ar- 
rived at camp. For the next two weeks the Squadron as- 
sisted the 316th through a full and strenuous training pro- 
gram which included mounted pistol, musketry, road 
marches, machine gun and scout car marksmanship. The 
trainees found the two weeks very interesting and profit- 
able and were enthusiastically appreciative of the efforts 
of regular personnel. 

From June 1gth-2qth a visit of inspection was made by 
Colonel Jonathan M. Wainwright, 3rd Cavalry, Regi- 
mental Commander. An inspection and review was held 
for the Regimental Commander, who addressed the as- 
sembled officers and enlisted men on the highly satisfac- 
tory condition of the Squadron and the decided excellence 
of the performance of field duties. This was the second 
annual visit by Colonel Wainwright—the first having 
been made last year. 

These are the first visits the Squadron has had from its 
Regimental Commanders since its return from France in 
1919 and have done much to keep the regimental spirit 
alive. 

On June 25th the 316th Cavalry departed and the 
Squadron broke camp and marched back to Fort Ethan 
Allen. By June 3oth Lieutenants Clark, Nogelo, Willard 
and Avery, Reserve Officers on duty with the Squadron 
under the Thomason Act had left. It was with a sense of 
loss that the Squadron viewed their going. They all had 
made an excellent showing during the year. Six new Re- 
serve Officers, Lieutenants, Carr, Cross, Curtis, Linden, 
Moran and Townsley, Cavalry Reserve, joined the Squad- 
ron the 5th of July for one year’s active duty. 

Plans and arrangements for the annual Fort Ethan Allen 
Horse Show occupied the latter part of June and first part 
of July. The show of 13 classes was presented Sunday 
July 3, 1938 before a crowd of enthusiastic spectators. In 
every way it was a gratifying success and a fitting culmi- 
nation to the Squadron’s popular Gymkhana season last 
winter. 

During the period July 5th to August 5th Squadron 
Headquarters under Lieutenant Colonel Rees, Squadron 
Commander, Troop “A” under Captain C. C. Jadwin, 
and Troop ““B” under Captain R. M. Barton, acted as a 


parent Squadron to a Cavalry CMTC Squadron. The 
CMTC Camp was very successful—student candidates 
taking over duties of student troop commanders, troop 
officers, and non-commissioned officer personnel at an 
early date. 

On July 4th the Scout Car Section participated in an 
Independence Day celebration at Newport, Vt. 

Lieutenant Robert W. Fuller, III departed on leave for 
two months and ten days on July 1st. Upon termination 
of leave Lieutenant Fuller will report for duty as a student 
at the Cavalry School. 

Captain James K. Mitchell was transferred from the 
ist Cavalry (Mecz.) at Fort Knox, Ky., and reported for 
duty with the Squadron on July 18th. Since Captain 
Mitchell’s arrival he has been assigned to duty as assistant 
to the Post Quartermaster (WPA Activities). 

Second Lieutenant Tracy B. Harrington and William 
Sussman, recent graduates of the United States Military 
Academy, were assigned to the Squadron on July 19th 
and are now enjoying a three months’ leave of absence. 

Lieutenant Edward W. Sawyer, Troop “‘B,” was pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant on June 12th. 

On August gth the Squadron left on its annual practice 
march going via Cambridge, Eden Mills, Newport, 
Island Pond, all in Vermont, and Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire to First Connecticut Lake in the latter state. The 
return trip was made via Colebrook, New Hampshire and 
Island Pond, Barton, Hardwick and Johnson, Vermont. 
The total distance marched was 310 miles. The longest 
march was from Johnson to the post which was 38 miles. 
The first part was made at night and the Squadron stopped 
for breakfast at the Artillery Range, 13 miles from home, 
continuing to Fort Ethan Allen after men and horses had 
been fed. ea nd 


6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Coronet Georce DitLMaNn, Commanding 


The 6th Cavalry departed from Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, on July 28, 1938, en route to Brooklyn, Missis- 
sippi to participate in the Third Army Maneuvers being 
held in the DeSoto National Forest. Personnel of the Reg:- 
ment were transported by motor convoy, with the animals 
being shipped by rail. The 2nd Squadron, Headquarters 
Troop and Machine Gun Troop left Brooklyn on August 
15, 1938, arriving back at Fort Oglethorpe on August 
16, 1938. The 1st Squadron remained at Brooklyr, 
until August 22, 1938 and arrived back at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, on August 23, 1938. The entire trip was made 
without accident. 
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Prior to departure for Third Army Maneuvers, troops 
of the Regiment completed mounted and dismounted 
pistol practice with very satisfactory results. 

Troops are now engaged in rifle firing with the rst 
Squadron and part of Headquarters Troop on the Fort 
Oglethorpe Rifle Range at Catoosa Springs. The 2nd 
Squadron is undergoing preliminary instruction at the 
Post and will depart for the range on September 26, 1938. 

The 6th Cavalry will take a very active part in the 
National Chickamauga Celebration being held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee and in the Chickamauga National Park 
during the period September 16-25, 1938, and known as 
“The Drums of Dixie.” Tuesday, September 2oth has 
been designated as “President's Day,” at which time Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will participate in this 75th Anniversary 
of the Battle of Chickamauga and deliver an address in 
Chickamauga Park. The 6th Cavalry will form the guard 
of honor for the President. This is the third time that 
the Regiment has enjoyed this honor, previous occasions 
being at Greenville, Georgia, in June, 1932, at which 
time President Roosevelt was Governor of New York 
State, and again in Gainesville, Georgia, on March 23, 
1938 at the dedication of Roosevelt Square. During the 
celebration period the 6th Cavalry will hold mounted re- 
views, formal guard mounts, military equipment display 
and will assist in the reénactment of one phase of the 
Battle of Chickamauga. 

The 6th Cavalry has been assigned the mission of con- 
ducting training and schools for ten Thomason Act Of- 
ficers during the year 1938-39. The following named Cav- 
alry Reserve Officers are attached to the Regiment: 2nd 
Lieutenants Lucian C. Brandt; William A. Canty; Joe G. 
Gillespie, Jr.; James H. Madden, Jr.; Lee W. Webb; 
Claude W. White; Warren S. Baker; Frank A. Brox; 
Richard C. King and Robert K. Morrison. The above 
named officers reported for duty on July 1, 1938, and were 
attached to rifle troops of the Regiment. Their initial 
training consisted of participation in the Third Army 
Maneuvers and it is believed that they derived some very 


good training by this period in the field. 


PERSONNEL 
Major Clyde Pickett joined the Regiment, from duty 


as Instructor with the National Guard at Cincinnati, 


Ohio. - 
THLETICS 

The Regimental Baseball League has been completed 
with Troop B again winning the Regimental Champion- 
ship. This makes the fourth year that Troop B has taken 
the baseball honors in the Regiment. 

Softball is again under way and great interest has been 
shown in the initial year of this sport. The Machine Gun 
Troop is now leading the league with Troop B and Head- 
quarters Troop closely bunched. 

Periodic horse shows are being held in the Regiment 
in preparation for the Annual Fall Horse Show. Many 
new jumpers have been developed during the past year 
and it is expected that this year’s show will be superior 


to any previously held. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 
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7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


CoLonet WILLIAM W. West, Com manding 


Colonel William W. West took command of the regi- 
ment on July 18th, while it was at Dona Ana Target 
Range conducting annual target practice. A regimental 
supper and reception was held in the officers’ mess at the 
range on July 21st in honor of the new Commanding 
Officer and his family, at which were present, all the 
ladies of the command. Prior to the reception, a demon- 
stration of antiaircraft firing was given by a platoon of 
riflemen, a platoon of light machine guns and a platoon of 
heavy machine guns. 

The Seventh Cavalry baseball team made a trip to Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico in September and in spite of 
heavy rains managed to get in one game with a CCC 
Camp there, winning by a score of 15 to 2. Due to heavy 
maneuver schedules this year the usual baseball schedule 
has not been played this year. 

The regiment spent the period from June 27th to July 
23d at Dona Ana Target Range, firing both rifle and 
dismounted pistol. On its return to the Post mounted 
pistol practice was completed at the Winfree’s Nose 
Range. The supplementary season will begin on Septem- 
ber 19th. 

On August 25th the regiment returned from the Third 
Army Maneuver. About one hundred recruits accom- 
panied the regiment during the marches and tactical ex- 
ercises incident to the maneuver and, though having 
undergone but from two to three weeks’ training, they 
performed like veterans. The new Regimental Com- 
mander was greatly impressed by the high morale, splen- 
did physical condition and fine state of training of the 
whole command. 

The horseshow team is now busy preparing for the First 
Cavalry Division Horseshow to be held October 10-15. 
Jumpers, school horses and polo pony entries are being 
conditioned and worked for the various enlisted men and 
officer classes as well as the ladies’ classes. Present signs 
indicate that the regiment will be ably represented in all 
classes and it expects to capture its share of trophies and 
ribbons. 

The polo team played a regular schedule with the 8th 
Cavalry, 82d Field Artillery, Special Troops and El Valle 
until interrupted by the Third Army Maneuvers. Since 
the maneuvers, no games have been played and the time 
has been spent conditioning mounts and players for the 
Cavalry Division Tournament and the Southwestern 
Tournament to be played the latter part of September 
and early October respectively. The horses and players 
are rounding into good shape and the regiment looks for- 
ward with confidence to the results of the coming tourna- 
ments. 

Gains since last notes: 

Major Ray T. Maddocks from Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenwerth, Kansas, assigned as S-3. 

Major Raymond E. S. Williamson relief from assign- 


ment changed to relief from duty only and assigned as 
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Commanding Officer Provisional Squadron. 

Captain Clarence Clendennen from U.S.M.A. and 
assigned to command Troop A. 

Losses since last notes: 

First Lieutenant Vernon P. Mock to Headquarters 
Troop, 2d Cavalry Brigade. 

Second Lieutenant Howell M. Estes to Headquarters 
Troop, rst Cavalry Division. 


7 , q 


8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Coronet Innis P. Swirt, Commanding 


At the conclusion of the 1st Cavalry Division Maneu- 
vers at Toyahvale, Texas on May 12th the entire di- 
vision was reviewed by General Brees. To see four cavalry 
regiments and a horse artillery regiment paraded was a 
most gratifying experience. Seldom, in these times, can 
one see that many horses and motor vehicles congregated 
at one place. 

The march back to Fort Bliss was made in five days, a 
distance of 1g0 miles. The regiment left on its first day’s 
march immediately after the division review and was again 
reviewed by the Division Commander at Fort Bliss on its 
arrival on May 17th. 

Pistol practice, mounted and dismounted was inaugu- 


rated on May 23d and completed on June 15th. 
REGIMENTAL QUALIFICATION 


ee a 94.2°% 
NN EO ET eee 85.04°/, 


On June ith, at the New Post Chapel, Sally Swift, 
daughter of the regimental commander, and Lieutenant 
Ralph E. Haines, Jr., 8th Cavalry were married. After 
the wedding a most iene entertainment was given b 
Colonel and Mrs. Swift at the Officers Club. Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Haines then left for the Philippine Islands 
where Lieutenant Haines will serve with the 26th Cav- 
alry. 

The regiment regretted the loss of Lieutenant James 
D. Alger and Lieutenant Ralph E. Haines, Jr., to the 
26th Cavalry, Lieutenant Charles P. Walker to the 
Armored Car Troop, Lieutenant Russell V. D. Janzan 
and Lieutenant John T. Shields to the Air Corps during 
the month of June. 

On June 30th the following Thomason Act Officers 
who were with us for a year were relieved: Lieutenants 
George K. Fell, Robert E. L. Paul, Millard L. Davis, Wil- 
liam D, Forrest, Henry W. Wadkins, and the following 
Thomason Act Officers reported for one year's duty: Lieu- 
tenants William A. Thompson, Walter H. Boyd, Jr., 
Bert M. Ruud, Lawrence M. Crow, Charles F. Dibrell. 

On July 1st the C.M.T.C. of 100 Cavalry candidates 
was opened. Captain W. J. Reardon and Lieutenant 
Robert E. O’Brien were in charge of the Cavalry section, 
assisted by a cadre of enlisted men of the 8th Cavalry. 
The Division Commander commended the officers at the 
completion of the encampment. 
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The regiment moved to Dona Ana Target Range on 


July 25th and returned on August 17th. 
Regimental Qualification ............ 93:7% 


The Third Army Maneuvers were conducted from 
August 22d to August 25th in the area Leasburg, Las 
Curses, Dona Ana Target Range, New Mexico and 
Castner Range, Texas. At the conclusion of the Maneuv- 
ers a critique was held at Fort Bliss, August 26th when 
the officers and non-commissioned officers of the 1st three 
grades of all troops participating were addressed by General 
Moseley, Third Army commander, General Brees, com- 
mander of the 8th Corps Area and General Lear the Com- 
manding General 1st Cavalry Division. 

Polo in the El Paso area ts being stimulated by the 
organization of the Southwest International Polo Associ- 
ation. The 8th Cavalry with eight players and about sixty 
horses expects to make a good showing. 

On August 21st the Walt Disney Dwarfs, a Polo team 
from the Walt Disney Studio in California, were guests 
of Fort Bliss. The 8th Cavalry Polo Team defeated the 
Dwarfs by a score of 7 to 2. 

The 8th Cavalry is gratified to learn that the following 
U. S. Military Academy graduates will be assigned upon 
completion of graduation leaves: Lieutenants Henry B. 


Wilson, Eugene J. Sweeny, John C. F. Tillson, III. 
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1 1th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, California 
CoLoneL Homer M. GRoNnINGER, Commanding 
The Civilian Component Camps, held at the Presidio 


of Monterey, involving a total enrollment of twenty- 
seven hundred, closed on August 27, with the termination 
of the ORC Camp. Troops of the regiment have again 
resumed training with the target season occupying the 
major portion of available training time. The 2d Squadron 
is now engaged in range practice, at the Corps Area 
Training Center, Camp Ord, California. Upon comple- 
tion of firing, by the 2d Squadron, the 1st Squadron will 
move to Camp Ord and the 2d Squadron will return to 
the post. 

Word has been received that one hundred and sixty 
riding horses will be supplied the Regiment, this year, 
from the Fort Reno and Fort Robinson Remount Depots. 
Forty remounts have already arrived with twenty more 
expected shortly. 

The Post sie Show Team participated in three shows 
on the West Coast during the preceding sixty days with 


the results shown below: 


Santa Barbara: First ............ 2 places. 
ah eee 4 places. 
I a i oe 1 place. 
ae 1 place 

Carmel: Post =... et Gee 5 places. 
ee are 6 places. 
pt ae Sear 2 places. 
i, eee ee 4 places. 
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The Sacramento Horse Show, California State Fair, 1s 
now in progress. Results of this show will be published in 
the next issue of the CavALRY JOURNAL. 

The Post Baseball Team has just completed a very satis- 
factory season without being defeated. Games were re- 
cently played with Hamilton Field, Fort Scott, gth Field 
Artillery and local civilian teams, all of which resulted in 
victories for the Post Team. 

Distinguished visitors at the post, since the last issue of 
the CavaLry JourNAL, include the Corps Area Com- 
mander, Major General Albert J. Bowley, who inspected 
the ORC and CMT Camps; United States Senator Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, who called on the Post Commander, 
Colonel Groninger, unofhcially, and made a tour of the 
Post; Congressman John J. McGrath, U. S. Representa- 
tive from this district who visited the post during the 
CMT Camp and Brigadier General Thomas E. Merrill, 
Commanding General, 3d Division, who supervised initi- 
ation of training demonstrations of elements of his Di- 
vision during the ORC Camp. 

The Corps Area Training Center on the Camp Ord 
Military Reservation, as well as the reservation in general, 
is undergoing a complete transformation. An approved 
WPA project, practically completed, includes the con- 
struction of new target ranges near the easterty boundary 
of the reservation. Ranges for 1,000 inch machine gun 
firing, pistol firing and landscape firing, are now com- 
pleted. Work has started on the rifle range which when 
completed will provide echeloned butts for all ranges with 
eighteen firing points per range. The range is so con- 
structed as to permit expansion to thirty targets for each 
range. The project includes also a modern antiaircraft 
range. Concrete tent floors are being constructed, adjacent 
to the range, for the use of civilian component camps and 
regular army troops engaged in range practice and field 
exercises at Camp Ord. Sufficient floors will be provided 
to accommodate three thousand troops. A new project, 
awaiting final approval, contemplates the construction of 
permanent messing and bathing facilities, artillery obser- 
vation posts, serviceable roads and trails and extensive 
clearing of underbrush on the reservation. Upon comple- 
tion of this work it is expected that the Camp Ord Reset- 
vation will possess sufficient facilities as to render it one 
of the best military reservations in the Corps Area for 
maneuver purposes. 

A composite troop of the Regiment, made up of se- 
lected personnel, participated in a Military Exhibition at 
the Salinas Rodeo during July. In addition to the military 
features, entries from the regiment competed in Horse 
Show Events. Press comment indicates that a highly cred- 
itable showing was given by the personnel participating. 

Changes in personnel since the last issue of the CAVALRY 
JouRNAL are as follows: 

First Lieutenants Frederick W. Barnes and Donald A. 
Vars departed during August for station at Fort Riley, 
Kansas and duty as students of the Troop Officers Course 
at the Cavalry School. 

Major Harry L. Branson departed on September 1, for 
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duty with the Pueblo High Schools. 

Major Gustav B. Guenther has been ordered to the 
Regiment from duty as Military Attache, Rega, Latvia 
and is expected to join early in 19 

Captain Alexander George, sala during July from 
duty as a foreign language student at Tokyo, Japan. 

Second Lieutenants Donald W. Thackeray and Charles 
W. Walson, recently graduated from the U.S.M.A. have 
been assigned to the Regiment and are expected to join the 
latter part of October. 
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12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron) — 


Fort Brown, Texas 
CoLoneL Dona_p A. Rosinson, Com manding 


The regiment participated in the phase of the Third 
Army Maneuvers held in the vicinity of San Antonio, 
Texas, as part of the First Cavalry Brigade during the 
period August 6-20, 1938. Troops left home stations at 
Fort Brown and Fort Ringgold for Dodd Field, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, on August 8, 1938, staged at George 
West, Texas and arrived at Fort Sam Houston, August 9, 
1938. Personnel and impedimenta were transported by 
motor and animals shipped by rail. The Brigade was as- 
sembled the following day upon the arrival of the Brigade 
Commander with the 5th Cavalry and the brigade head- 
quarters troop, by marching from Fort Clark, Texas. 

The Brigade marched from Dodd Field to its initial as- 
sembly area on August 13th. The maneuvers commenced 
at daylight on August 14th. From that time until noon 
August 18th the Brigade was actively engaged in combat 
operations as the cavalry component of the Brown force. 
On the termination of the maneuvers on August 18th the 
Brigade bivouacked at Oppenheimer’s Ranch and returned 
to Dodd Field the following morning. The Brigade, less 
the 12th Cavalry, departed for Fort Clark by marching on 
August 20, 1938, and the 12th Cavalry returned to home 
stations by rail and motor on August 21, 1938. 

Thirty-nine reserve officers were attached to the regi- 
ment for training during the maneuver period and served 
under exacting field conditions which many had not 
previously experienced. Officers from Arizona, Colorado, 
Oklahoma and Texas were included in the group. 

The Cavalry Leadership Test for Small Units will be 
held at Fort Brown beginning on or about November 
roth. With veterans of two recent maneuvers participat- 
ing, competition promises to be keen and the winners 
unpredictable. Second Lieutenant McPherson LeMoyne 
will command the Troop A platoon while Second Lieu- 
tenant Alexander D. Surles, Jr., will lead a platoon from 
Troop B. ; 

Training has been started for’ participation in the 1st 
Cavalry Division Horseshow under the supervision of 
Major Harry A. Buckley. Individuals from Port Ring- 
gold are included in the team squad from which a team 
will be selected to compete at Fort Bliss. Squad training 
will be conducted at Fort Brown and will terminate with 
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a Regimental Horseshow on September 24th. The team 
selected to represent the regiment will leave Fort Brown 
the week-end of October 1st traveling by rail and motor 
to Fort Bliss. 

The post resaca has been improved and filled to capacity. 
It provides suitable facilities for swimming and for sailing 
small craft. 

Losses since last notes: 

Captain Charles H. Martin to detail Finance Depart- 
ment, temporary duty at Baltimore, Maryland, and to 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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2d Squadron, | 2th Cavalry— 
Fort Ringgold, Texas 


LIEUTENANT CoLone- F. C. V. Crow .ey, Commanding 
The 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry, with attached Medical 


and Veterinary personnel, returned to Fort Ringgold on 
August 21, 1938, after participation in the Third Army 
Maneuvers in the Camp Bullis—Leon Springs area. 

The squadron made a very creditable showing and the 
morale remained excellent throughout the entire ma- 
neuvers. All animals taken on the maneuvers returned 
to Fort Ringgold in excellent condition. 

After return of the squadron from maneuvers the 
Squadron Commander, Lieutenant Colonel Francis C. V. 
Crowley, 12th Cavalry, authorized troops to spend a week, 
each, at Port Isabel to relax and enjoy the fishing and 
swimming afforded by that resort. 

Troop E was first to make the trip, by motor and with- 
out animals, but due to the threatened hurricane in that 
section of ie gulf coast line, their vacation was cut short 
and the troop returned to the post after spending only 5 
days at the beach. 

Due to climatic conditions and certain military factors, 
Troop F has not as yet had the opportunity to move to 
Port Isabel, but it is expected that this organization will 
leave for the beach within the next two weeks. 

Lieutenant Colonel Arthur W. Drew, Medical Corps, 
after taking advantage of his accrued leave of one month 
and nine days, was retired from active service as of 
August 31st. 

Lieutenant Colonel William G. McKay, on leave of 
absence for the past three months, reported for duty at 
this station for duty and assumed command of the Station 


Hospital on August 25, 1938. 
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1 3th Cavalry—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Coronet Cuarces L. Scott, Commanding 


The tactical training of the regiment during the past 
two months in both day and night operations has been 
extremely valuable to the command. Regimental, squad- 
ron and troop exercises emphasizing fire and movement, 
control, and above all the proper use of cover, have been 
worked out over every part of the difficult and varied 
terrain of the reservation. Reconnaissance and machine 
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gun elements, mounted in the new M-3-A-1, scout car, 


leave the road at will and have demonstrated a successful 
and practical cross country mobility. The new track ma- 
chine gun mounts on scout cars render it possible to 
take eftective cover in trees, woods, etc., as well as defilade 
and thus to fight habitually mounted. By this procedure 
constant mobility is retained and fire and movement great- 
ly simplified. 

On the combat ranges, mounted firing with moving 
and stationary vehicles against moving and stationary 
targets has been stressed using both the .30 and .50 
caliber machine guns. Some firing has been done from 
moving vehicles with the Thompson sub-machine gun 
and even the automatic pistol, somewhat similar to the 
horse mounted pistol course. 

During the month of August each troop made a 200 
mile march to Herrington Lake, Kentucky and return. 
The return march was made at night. While at the lake 
the troops enjoyed boating, swimming and fishing. 

The 13th Cavalry baseball team under the efficient 
management of Sergeant Calkin’s Troop B, 13th Cavalry 
won the regimental baseball championship. The five 
teams competing in the league were the 13th Cavalry, 1st 
Cavalry, 68th Field Artillery, 4th Signal Company and 
Special Troops. 

The regiment is now engaged in preparation for the 
Second Army C. P. X. to be held at Fort Knox, combat 
firing, supplementary target season and preparations for 
the march to Fort Riley in October. 

Regimental losses since last notes: 

Lieutenant Colonel John D. Kelly to Topeka, Kans.; 
Lieutenant Loren F. Cole to Fort Myers, Va.; Lieutenant 
Harry W. Candler to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Gains: 

Lieutenant Colonel Clarence C. Benson, Major Charles 
R. Johnson, Lieutenant Jack W. Turner, Lieutenant 


Jesse M. Hawkins, Jr. 
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26th Cavalry (P.S.)—Fort Stotsenburg, P. I. 
CotoneL CLarence A. DoucHerty, Commanding 


From June 6th to gth, 1938, a composite squadron of 
“A” and “E” Troops, with detachment of Headquarters 
Troop, Major Paul J. Matte, commanding, made a prac- 
tice march to San Marcelino, Zembales, via Camp San- 
chez (Pinatubo) and return. 

In June the Regiment completed the annual qualifica- 
tion in arms with the following results: 


Arm °%, Qualified °/, Experts 
Eee Sea ee hee Serr ae 95:77 16 
Pistol, Mounted ............. 99-66 69 
Pistol, Dismounted .......... 98.97 45 
Light Machine Gun ......... 94-25 37 


Heavy Machine Gun ........ 100.00 41 

Troop “F” and Scout Car Platoon, Hq. Troop repre- 
sented the regiment in the Independence Day parade in 
Manila July 4th. 
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1938 
Regimental Athletic Champions to date this year are: 
ae See ee a Troop “E 
ES See eg By 3 ao eee Troop “B 
Be tains oe DRE eT re Troop “B 


On July 19, 1938, Captain Alexander George, return- 
ing from language detail in Japan, gave a short talk on 
his experiences during attachment to various Japanese 
Army units. He said that the discipline is so rigid in all 
training that the trainees are brought to the standard of 
well trained soldiers in a short time. Discipline is so highly 
developed that ‘ growling” as it is found in other nations’ 
armies 1s non-existent. The men are trained in the field to 
a greater extent than in garrison and maneuvers are usually 
held at night. According to his observation, the morale 
and discipline of the Japanese Army is greatly influenced 
by the doctrines of the Japanese religion. 

The following cavalry officers arrived on the July Trans- 

DG; 

Lieutenant Colonel Walter E. Buchly; Majors Donald 
C. Hawley and Jacob A. Blankenship; 1st Lieutenants 
John D. Alger and Ralph E. Haines, Jr. 

Major Jay K. Colwell and 1st Lieutenant Wayne J. 
Dunn, under orders for the states left in July. 

First Lieutenant Edward J. McNally, under orders for 
language detail in China also left in July. Captain Gran- 
ville V. Morse is relieved from assignment to Regiment 
and detailed in the Quartermaster Corps with station at 
Manila August 5, 1938. Captain Samuel L. Myers is de- 
tailed in the Quartermaster Corps effective Sept. 1, 1938. 
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103d Cavalry—Tyrone, Pa. 
CoLoneL BENJAMIN C. Jones, Com manding 


Weather in the past few weeks has been ideal for the 
activities which take up much of the time of the troops 
during the two or three months following camp. Every 
one is busy at outdoor qualifications now, and practically 
all of the training scheduled for troops is planned for 
out-of-doors. 

Pressure of business became a little too heavy this year 
for rst Lieutenant William H. McCormick of Troop F, 

Lock Haven. At his request Lieutenant McCormick has 
been transferred to the inactive list. 

Second Lieutenant Adelbert A. Arter, Machine Gun 
Troop, Bellefonte, has been transferred to Troop F at 

ock Haven to take the place of Lieutenant McCormick. 
Lieutenant Arter’s home is in Lock Haven and he has 
oeen for the past few months commuting to Bellefonte for 
drill. 

Certificates of eilgibility for the grade of captain have 
been granted to 1st Lieutenants Hall F. Achenbach and 
Frederick L. Shope, Machine Gun Troop, Bellefonte. 

There is recorded with much regret the death of Corpo- 
ral Wilbur W. Jahn, Headquarters Troop, Philadelphia, 
who died July 16th from drowning. Corporal Jahn was an 


active, enthusiastic and loyal non-commissioned officer, 
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held in high regard and respect by all the members of his 
unit. 

The regiment has welcomed with much pleasure the 
arrival in Philadelphia of Major Kramer Thomas who is 
assigned as regular army instructor. Major Thomas re- 
places Lieutenant Colonel Terrill E. Price who has gone 
to Fort Des Moines, Iowa. Officers and men were sorry 
to lose Lieutenant Colonel Price, whose tour of duty in 
Pennsylvania has been both pleasant and profitable to the 
regiment. But the regiment is happy to have Major 
Thomas in Philadelphia and looks forward to receiving 
valuable help from him in the achievement of further 
progress in training. 

Armory schools are getting under way. The brigade 
plan is quite comprehensive, embracing all echelons from 
brigade to troop. The valuable results of last year’s armory 
schools are certain to be repeated this year. 
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109th Cavalry 
CoLone- IrA R. SUMMERS, Commanding 


The 1ogth Cavalry was reorganized in April of this 
year so that all Troops are now located in Tennessee. 
Formerly one Squadron and the Machine Gun Troop 
were in North Carolina. 

A new Troop was organized in Chattanooga which 
made a squadron there. Also the Howitzer Co. 117th In- 
fantry in Chattanooga was transferred to Machine Gun 
Troop 1ogth Cavalry. A Company of 164th Engineers 
in Nashville was converted to a Rifle Troop and that gives 
Nashville a full squadron. 

The Maneuver in Mississippi, July 31 to August 14, 
was the first time the new Troops had been with the Regi- 
ment in camp. These Troops performed very satisfactorily 
for the short time that they had been organized as Cav- 
al 

Ths Maneuver was also the first time both Regiments 
of the 55th Brigade had been in camp together. The 
members of this Regiment wish to express their apprect- 
ation to the members of the 108th Cavalry for their 
friendly codperation. 

The Regiment does not have sufficient horses to mount 
the entire Regiment. One Squadron from both the 108th 
and 1ogth Regiments were mounted on horses and 
operated as a separate unit under the Brigade. The re- 
mainder of the Regiment rode in trucks operating under 
normal Regimental control. 

The Brigade concentration camp was at Wortham, 
Mississippi, Wortham consisting of a filling station and 
a house. The outstanding things that most of us remem- 
ber about. that camp are: Mississippi rains, mud, mos- 
quitos, and pine trees. The conditions were very near 
what one would expect in actual war. There were no facili- 
ties for bathing or laundry except when we were camped 
near one of the muddy streams found in that locality. 

When the war started we as part of the Brown Forces 


were mainly opposed by the Sixth Cavalry. Theoretically 








” 
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the bridges across the Red Creek, which was the boundary, 
were blown up. The Sixth sent a patrol across the creek 
and lost a Lisenes It was buried rather too shallow in sand, 
and with the hot weather the odor became unbearable. 
The bridge near where it was buried has taken on the 
permanent name of Dead Horse Bridge. 

The Regiment made a surprise daylight attack across 
Red Creek by wading and captured a bridgehead so that 
Dead Horse Bridge could theoretically be rebuilt. The 
water in the creek was deep enough to get shirt tails wet 
at the fords and all other places, it was over a man’s head. 
Until the bridgehead was captured and held for a suf- 
ficient length of time for the Engineers to have rebuilt it, 
the bridge could not be used. It was reported that some 
of the Sixth were having their pictures made at the time 
of the attack. 

The Regiment was highly complimented upon its move- 
ment from University Tower to Dead Horse Bridge. It 
struck bivouac, moved in trucks twenty-five miles, re- 
established bivouac, all at night, in,an hour and a half 
from the time the Regimental Commander received the 
order to move. 

From the results and experience gained we feel that we 
were well repaid for the hardships, and we are looking 
forward to the next maneuver four years from now. 
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112th Cavalry—Dallas, Texas 
Cotonet CLarence E. Parker, Commanding 


On the fifth of August, 1938, the 112th Cavalry, 
“Raring to Go,” 1009/ authorized strength, commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Clarence E. Parker, departed from 
Dallas, Tyler and Mineral Wells, Texas, by truck and 
train to participate in the Third Army Manuevers held at 
Camp Bullis, Texas. 

The quiet, orderly and efficient manner in which ali 
units of this regiment entrained, at home stations and de- 
trained at Camp Bullis brought special commendation 
from the Field Inspection Board in its field training re- 

rm. 

Upon arrival at Camp Bullis the regiment went into 
camp and spent one week on intensive field training, em- 
bracing combat firing, field problems for small units and 
exercises designed to harden horses and men. The fact 
that the regiment rented 240 green, unhardened, horses, in 
order to mount all troopers for the maneuver, was a prob- 
lem that required careful planning on the part of all con- 
cerned, as to conditioning of those horses to compete 
against the hardened horses of the 1st Cavalry Brigade, 
the Brown Cavalry. 

At 3:00 AM Saturday, August 13, the regiment broke 
camp at Bullis and marched to concealed bivouacs near 
Bourne, Texas, where it came under control of the 36th 
Infantry Division. 

During the entire period of the maneuvers the regiment 
was attached to the above mentioned division, and per- 
formed the following missions assigned in a most satis- 
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factory manner: Counterreconnaissance, both moving and 
stationary, covering infantry in occupying a defensive 
position, protecting the flank, and attacks against the 
flank of hostile infantry in position. 

From daylight Saturday, August 13 until noon Thurs- 
day, August 18, the regiment operated under simulated 
war conditions, and the efficient manner, in which Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Parker and his staff handled all problems 
that arose, justly deserves the commendation given by the 
Field Inspection Board. 

Special commendation was awarded Captain John B. 
ea for the excellent outstanding work performed as 

S-4 during the entire period of field training. No matter 
how far units were scattered or what supply difficulties 
had to be surmounted, Captain Dunlap saw to it that not 
a man or horse missed a meal. This required careful plan- 
ning and hard work, both night and day, by Captain 
Dunlap and his section. 

Lieutenant Colonel Parker, commanding the regiment, 
had a right to feel proud when informed by the Army 
Sanitary Inspector, Colonel Huddleston, and the Board of 
Claims at the end of the maneuver, that the camps and 
bivouacs of the 112th Cavalry were the cleanest of any 
they inspected during the war. 

This was due to the untiring efforts of Major Waldo B. 
Lasater and his Medical Detachment. As one troop com- 
mander remarked: “No matter how clean my troop 
bivouac looked, old Waldo or Henry Rice or Charlie Wil- 
liams would raise hell about some little sanitary condition 
I had overlooked.” ; 

Considered from a training point of view this year’s 
field training, and participation in the Third Army 
Maneuver provided unsurpassed facilities. All units of the 
regiment played the game hard and derived great benefit 
from this excellent training. The morale and esprit was 
excellent. 

On August the 8th, at the end of a review given by all 
the Texas National Guard at Camp Bullis, Governor 
Allread announced the promotion of our Colonel Walter 
B. Pyron to the rank of Brigadier General and Commander 
of the 56th Cavalry Brigade. Hats off to General Pyron 
who has been an outstanding officer during the entire 
period of his military career. We lose a fine Colonel but 
gain a fine brigade commander. 

Captain Bertram L. Smith, our fighting Chaplain, 1s 
receiving congratulations from all members of the regi- 
ment. Chaplain Smith was awarded the Oak Cliff Kiwanis 
Softball prize as the best softball player in the league. He 
played first base, a position he learned to handle during 
the World War days when he served in the Marine 
Corps. 

On August 26th the State Adjutant General announced 
the promotion of Lieutenant Colonel Clarence E. Parker 
to the rank of Colonel, and Commanding the 112th Cav- 
alry. He is being congratulated on his well deserved pro- 
motion and the regiment is mighty proud to have him as 
their commander. 
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115th Cavalry—W yoming National Guard 
Cotonex R. L. Esmay, Commanding 


For the first time in many years the Wyoming National 
Guard conducted its summer field training on a site other 
than the Pole Mountain Military Reservation, west of 
Fort F. E. Warren. The camp was located at Guernsey, 
Wyoming, upon land upon which the state has an option 
and contiguous to extensive State-owned grazing country. 
Camp dates were June 11-25. 

During its training the regiment was honored by the 
visits of three major generals and other high Army and 
National Guard officers. Among visiting officers were 
Major General A. J. Bowley, commanding the Ninth 
Corps Area, and his aide, Captain W. E. Johns; Major 
General Albert H. Blanding, Chief of National Guard 
Bureau, accompanied by Colonel R. D. Newman, Cav., 
Colonel C. L. Tinker, AC, and Colonel Howard McC. 
Snyder, MC; and, Major General W. K. Herndon, com- 
manding the 24th Cavalry Division, National Guard, and 
his staff. The Division staff was with the regiment 
throughout the field training. 

The 24th Division, the only organized National Guard 
Cavalry division, is composed of troops from Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Iowa and Kansas. Staff of- 
ficers from those states are Colonel Burke H. Sinclair, 
formerly commanding the 115th Cav., and the 58th Cav. 
Brigade, Chief of Staff, Wyoming; Lieutenant Colonel 
Gregory S. Powell, G-1, Wyoming; Lieutenant Colonel 
Ray C. Fountain, G-2, Iowa; Lieutenant Colonel John 
B. Smith, G-3, Karisas; Lieutenant Colonel William Q. 
Howell, G-4, Colorado; Lieutenant Colonel Vaughn A. 
Price, QMC, Idaho; Major Ronald H. Peters, AGD, 
Colorado; Major F. D. Coudon, JAGD, Washington; 
Major Leo W. Mills, Executive Officer, 24th Cav. Di- 
vision, Kansas; Captain Beatty H. White, JAGD, Iowa, 
and Second Lieutenant Harwood O. Benton, ADC to 
General Herdon, Kansas. 

Other officers who visited were Brigadier General 
Charles H. Grahl, Adjutant General of Iowa, accompanied 
by Major Frank B. Hallagan, JAGD; and Brigadier Gen- 
eral A. P. Ardourel, Adjutant General of Colorado. 

Regular Army officers who were assigned for the camp 

included Major ‘Carlisle B. Cox, senior instructor, Wyom- 
ing National Guard; Captain Charles W. Fake, junior in- 
structor, Wyoming National Guard; Major Lester A. 
Sprinkle, instructor for the division staff; Major F. C. 
JeLangton, camp inspector. 

An unusual responsibility was placed upon Major Cox, 
who had arrived in Cheyenne from Fort Oglethorpe a 
short time before camp to succeed the late Major Edwin 
C. Godbold, only to find that Sergeant John W. Trone, 
DEML, of the instructional staff, who had been assisting 
with training plans, had been stricken with appendicitis 
and was in the Post Hospital at Fort Warren. In spite of 
these handicaps Major Cox drafted a complete training 
program which featured the use of and defense against 
mechanization and airplanes. All problems were made 
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doubly interesting due to the fact that new terrain was 
being utilized. 

To the residents of Guernsey one of the most interest- 
ing features of the maneuvers was a scout car battle 
through the streets and alleys of the town early one morn- 
ing when opposing scout cars met. 

Interestingly enough, the camp site was immediately 
adjacent to the Old Oregon Trail, at that point still dis- 
cernible for the wagon ruts worn into stone. Near by is 
Register Cliff where pioneers carved their names while on 
the overland route. Down the river is Fort Laramie, a 
frontier post of mayor importance which was abandoned in 
1890. It is possible that members of the Division staff who 
wore dress blues on occasion were the first blue coated 
soldiers to have been in the area for 4o years or mote. 

The site was mentioned by Captain John C. Fremont 
who explored the region in 1842. Camp broke almost to 
the day 96 years after Fremont had written in his diary, 

“There is a small but handsome prairie immediately be- 
low this place, on the left bank of the river, which would 
be a good locality for a military post.’ 

Forty officers and men received medals for service in 
the National Guard ranging from five to 20 years. Those 
ceiving the medals for longest services were: 20 years, 
Colonel R. L. Esmay, commanding; Lieutenant Colonel 
R. L. Lamb, executive officer; Captain L. C. Bishop, state 
staff; First Sergeant Rick J. Anthony, Troop K and 
Stable Sergeant Erwin Cheney, Troop I; 15 years, Colonel 
Burke H. Sinclair and Stable Sergeant Howard B. West, 
Troop B. 

Outstanding features of the training included dis- 
mounted and mounted pistol instruction with ball ammu- 
nition, conducted by Captain F. E. Hays, Troop I; 
sistance by the Colorado National Guard, Air ain in 
observation, reconnaissance and serial mapping of the 
area; combat firing, command post and terrain exercises, 
overnight bivouacs and formal ceremonies. 

The Division staff entertained officers of the regiment at 
a reception which was reciprocated by regimental officers. 
Townspeople of Guernsey, Torrington and Wheatland 
were most hospitable to the regiment during its first en- 
campment in the area. Major Peters’ ““The Cavalry Song” 
became the camp song and with its color, stirring swing 
and typical words it should fill an Army need for a real 
Cavalry song. Major Peters, whose home is in Monte 
Vista, Colorado, autographed and distributed dozens of 
copies of his song. 

Reports indicate that the camp was extremely successful 
and steps have been taken by the State to obtain title to 
the land upon which it was located. 

5 A q 7. 


124th Cavalry Participation in Third Army Ma- 
neuvers at Camp Bullis, Texas, August 


13 to August 18, 1938 
By Colonel Calvin B. Garwood 


General Situation: Brown forces, having invaded the 
United States by way of the southern frontier, were 
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threatening San Antonio. To combat this invasion, the 
Third Army concentrated at five concentration points, the 
largest of which was that in the vicinity of Camp Bullis, 
Texas. 

Special Situation (Blue): August 13 the 36th (Texas 
National Guard) Infantry Division, with the 6gth Coast 
Artillery (Antiaircraft) and the 56th Cavalry Brigade 
(Texas National Guard) attached, were ordered to move 
to assembly areas in the vicinity of Boerne, with the 
mission of protecting the ammunition depot at tthat 
point. 

The movement from Camp Bullis to Boerne, a distance 
of 18.2 miles, was a nontactical march under brigade 
control, and was made at the rate of five miles per hour. 
The trains moved at 6:00 AM. The brigade went into con- 
cealed bivouac. 

The brigade was assigned the mission of establishing 
a counterreconnaissance screen (the exact location of 
which was specified by the infantry commander) ap- 
proximately along the high ground east and west through 
Camp Bullis, covering the occupation of the main battle 
position of the 36th Division. The line prescribed for 
the counterreconnaissance screen was approximately that 
of the infantry’s outpost line. 

At 5:30 PM the regiment was assigned the mission of 
occupying that part of the counterreconnaissance screen 
extending east from the Lewis Valley Road to the Cibolo 
River, a front of 1244 miles. Eight miles of this front was 
to be occupied by troops, the remainder to be covered by 
scout cars. The regiment moved at 7:00 AM, the scout 
cars having moved at 5:15 AM. The march of 16 miles was 
made at the rate of six miles per hour, and all troops were 
in position at 12:55 PM. The regiment occupied its po- 
sition with squadrons abreast, each with a machine gun 
platoon attached, First Squadron on the right, the Second, 
less a troop (the regimental reserve) on the left. The 
squadrons were to hold the line lightly, retaining the mass 
of their strength in mobile reserve, and were to recon- 
noiter to the front a distance of three miles. The scout car 
reconnaissance extended to the front a distance of five 
miles and to the Cibolo River on the east. 

Brown and Blue scout cars were active throughout the 
day, attempting to gain information of their opponents. 
At 3:00 PM a section of Brown scout cars (evidently emu- 
lating tanks) attempted to overrun the command post, 
this maneuver being attempted through a barrage from 
four machine guns, which resulted in the attacker being 
ruled back. There was no other activity along the front of 
the regiment during the remainder of the day. 

Beginning at 12:30 PM, infantry in trucks began mov- 
ing in and occupying the position held by the regiment. 
At 5:30 PM the regiment was directed to move to Oppen- 
heimer Ranch, a distance of six miles, in reserve. This 
movement, executed under cover of darkness, was com- 
pleted at 11:30 PM, the regiment having marched ap- 
proximately 30 miles during the day’s action. The trains, 
including kitchen elements, had remained in the original 
bivouac area awaiting orders, and had cooked a hot meal 
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before moving up, which was served immediately after 
their arrival at Oppenheimer Ranch at 11:45 PM. 

At 4:20 AM August 15 a warning order was received 
from the brigade to prepare to move at once to protect 
the east flank of the division. The regiment moved at 
7:00 AM and occupied a position along the high ground 
covering Highway 281 and the Smithson Valley Road 
with one squadron, reinforced with machine guns, the 
other squadron held in regimental reserve. The move- 
ment was completed and troops wete in position at g:00 
AM; the distance marched was eight miles. Upon arrival 
it was found that a company of the 144th Infantry also was 
in this position, but it withdrew later in the day. The 
march was under observation by enemy aircraft the entire 
distance. Shortly after moving into position, the scout cars 
reported a troop of enemy cavalry occupying a position 
across Highway 281, 114 miles to the south. 

The regiment conducted extensive reconnaissance south 
and southeast throughout the day. At 2:45 PM patrols 
from the regiment reported Brown infanty in trucks, of 
undetermined strength, five miles to the southeast. Air 
observation of this force was requested, but no report was 
received. 

At 5:30 PM the regiment attacked the Brown cavalry 
previously reported to the south without success, this 
troop having been reinforced during the day by infantry 
and tanks. After the attack, the regiment withdrew to its 
original position along the high ground. The trains again 
brought hot food to the troops for the night meal. At 
nightfall the bivouac of the reserve and the regimental 
command post were withdrawn to covered positions about 
a mile to the rear, where the trains again brought forward 
forage and water for the horses and a hot meal for the men 
at about g:o0 pM. Watering conditions during the day 
were not good and it was considered necessary to purchase 
water for the animals, the nearest free water available be- 
ing four miles distant. The privilege of watering without 
making the four-mile movement was paid for by the 
squadron commanders. 

August 16 at 4:00 AM a message was received attaching 
the regiment to the 144th Infantry as part of the division 
reserve. The Colonel and his S-3 reported in person to the 
commanding officer of the 144th Infantry and after a 
conference it was decided to have a battalion of the 144th 
take over the position held by the cavalry at 1:00 pM that 
day, at which time the regiment would withdraw to Op- 
penheimer Ranch for a much needed rest. At 4:00 PM the 
infantry was reported in position and the cavalry was 
permitted to withdraw. In the course of the withdrawal it 
was discovered the infantry had not taken over the position 
vacated by the regiment, but was about a mile to the west 
and rear, thereby surrendering to the enemy the high 
ground which had been held by the cavalry up to that 
time. 

On withdrawing, the rear of the regiment was attackec 
by a troop of Brown cavalry, reinforced by two tanks anc 
two platoons of infantry. The attack was beaten off with 
the loss to the enemy of one tank. 
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The advance elements of the regiment arrived at the 
1ew bivouac at Oppenheimer Ranch at 7:45 PM. Just as 
che head of the main body arrived in bivouac, the regi- 
mental commander was called for a conference with the 
commanding officer of the 144th Infantry, where he 
received the information that the Browns had broken 
through the Blue infantry line, and he was instructed 
that the regiment would return and take up a position be- 
tween the 144th and 143rd Infantry regiments, and would 
hold the line at all costs. The line designated was four 
miles in rear of the regiment’s original position. The 
regiment moved in two echelons, the First Squadron at 
8:1 5 PM and the Second at 8:30 PM, and was in position 
again at 10:30 PM. This movement, it was found, had its 
basic cause in the fact that a troop of Brown cavalry had 
been ordered to create a diversion, which it did success- 
fully. Forage and hot food were brought to the position 
at daylight. 

During August 17 the regiment remained in the posi- 
tion occupied during the night of the 16th. At 9:20 AM 
a squadron of Brown cavalry rode into an ambush prepared 
by the regiment, and in attempting to fight their way out 
suffered almost annihilating losses. The remainder of the 
day passed quietly. Hot meals were furnished the troops 
at noon and again at night. 

On August 18 the regiment was alerted at 3:00 AM. 
Tanks presumed to be Brown were observed moving across 
the front of the regiment and were fired on by the machine 
guns. These were afterward found to be Blue tanks. At 
6:30 AM firing was heard on the right flank, which de- 
veloped into an attack by a squadron of Brown cavalry, 
which later was reinforced by the remainder of its regi- 
ment. This attack was held up for 34 hours, at which 
time the lines held by the 124th were shortened in order 
that a regimental reserve might be created. During this at- 
tack, another Brown regiment moved around the left flank 
of the Blue line in the direction of Boerne. At 11:08 orders 
were received from the 144th Infantry to protect the left 
flank of the 72nd Brigade in its movement to the rear. 
Having no information as to where the 72nd was, and 
being engaged with a regiment of Brown cavalry, no 
further action could be taken. A few minutes later, how- 
ever, the maneuver was ended. 


CoMMENTS 


It is evident that the regiment should have attacked and 
ccfeated the Brown cavalry troop early on the morning of 
the 15th. Its failure to do so violated a basic principle of 
counterreconnaissance, and laid the scene for the unsuc- 
cessful attack by the regiment later in the day, after the 
isrown force had been reinforced. 

It is believed that the cavalry, and particularly the 124th 
\egiment, should have been given more freedom of 
novement in the accomplishment of the assigned mission. 

It is believed the dispersion of the 56th Brigade was 
‘aulty. A smaller force could have protected the right 
(west) flank adequately, making available the mass of the 
origade for the defense of other threatened points. 
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It is believed the regiment should not have been at- 
tached to the 144th Infantry as part of the division reserve. 

The supply of hot meals to front line troops at every 
reasonable opportunity was of incalculable value. There 
is nothing that has a greater favorable effect on a tired 
command than this consideration. A great improvement 
in morale was noted 1n each instance. 

The regiment was handicapped by the necessity: of 
using at least 50 per cent of unconditioned rented a 
for the maneuver. While these were above the average, 1 
necessitated special and methodical care in saline 
during the first week of the concentration. As a result of 
this conditioning, only five animals were evacuated during 
the entire period, four of these with distemper or shipping 
fever, which might have been contracted during their 
movement to the concentration area at Camp Bullis. 


yor f 
305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our headquarters has just received the last contingent 
of men back from camp, and since they all report an 
excellent summer, it seems appropriate to tell the readers 
of this magazine that active duty training is not only 
helpful to the Reserve officers but also is greatly appre- 
ciated by them. They get a tremendous amount of goo 
out of it and the Regular Army is to be congratulated 
on the method in which they handle the summer camps. 

Farly in July, Major Bell commanding sixteen officers 
went to Fort Belvoir to start the training of the Cavalry 
C.M.T.C. 

The boys had been processed when our officers arrived 
and they found about 150 enrollees organized 1 into Troops 
“E” and “F.” The early part of this training was taken 
up Bi making their own camp which started everyone 
off under exacting field conditions. With the camp con- 
veniently situated in the woodlands away from Fort 
Belvoir, the men were able to be completely on their own 
and follow a rather interesting schedule with great en- 
thusiasm. 

The second week of this camp was unfortunately slowed 
down a trifle because of the extreme rainy condition, but 
it is reported that the morale was kept up to a fine point 
by the cooperation of the officers of the 3rd Cavalry and 
of our regiment. 

The second two weeks of the C.M.T.C. training was 
handled by Mayor Town and his contingent of Reserve 
officers who likewise reported a fine schedule for their 
period. They were particularly interested in the twenty 
mile overnight bivouac and felt that the training and 
march discipline derived from this was most instructive 
to all concerned. 

On August 15 twelve officers under command of Colo- 
nel Carroll went to Fort Belvoir for unit training, which 
consisted in the main of tactical work, the grand finale 
of which was a sham battle with the Engineers of the 
Post. The fire power and mobility of Cavalry was dem- 
onstrated by the attack, as well as by the work of recon- 
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naissance. All of these tactical exercises should be wit- 
nessed by those that believe the horse is no longer neces- 
sary because they all demonstrate so conclusively that for 
reconnaissance the horse soldier will always play a very im- 
portant part. 

There were, of course, other units of the 62nd Cavalry 
Division training at the same time and the spirit of com- 
petition among all the regiments brought out the interest 
that the Reserve officers have in military work. 


The Division had an outdoor horse show which proved 
highly successful. It was won by the 306th Cavalry from 
Washington with our Regiment finishing second. 
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306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Maryland 
Coronet Mattuew F, James, Commanding 


Once again our two weeks Active Duty tour has be- 
come a thing of the past. On August 14th, thirty officers 
of the Regiment proceeded as per orders to Fort Myer, 
Virginia, for our physical check-up before beginning our 
active duties. Due to unforeseen pressure of business, we 
were at the last moment deprived of the presence of our 
Rgimental Commander. In his absence, his duties were 
performed by the Executiv Officer of the Regiment, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William H. Skinner. The following of- 
ficers reported and the camp was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Regiment: Majors Vernon J. 
Blondell, Edward A. Kane, and Wallace C. Warner. 

Captains Samuel Glazier, William I. Irby, Thomas H. 
Mundy, Edward M. Perkins, and Walter W. Woodruff. 

First Lieutenants Robert W. Castle, James G. Daniel, 
Graham Dukehart, Laurie F. Hess, Joseph McG. Michael- 
son, Paul E. Mitchler, George E. Monk, Lloyd A. Parker, 
Ernest J. St. Jacques, Kenneth S$. White, and Sidney F. 
Wogan. 

Second Lieutenants Matthew R. Beebe, Robert L. 
Beziat, Robert W. Brown, Wallace M. Burgoyne, Merton 
E. Church, Richard Hume, Gilbert B. Layton, Walter L. 
McCaddon, and Bernard Rubenson. 

Regular Army unit instructors present were: Colonel 
A. H. Wilson, Major Philips, Major Gibney, and Major 
Wright. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry McE. Pendleton, from 62nd 
Cavalry Division Headquarters, paid us a two-day visit 
during the last week and was a close observer of all the 
activities. 

Colonel Matthew F. James and Colonel Henry W. 
Baird, the Senior Unit Instuctor of the Regiment, had a 
short visit with us and all regretted that their stay was not 
for the entire period of camp. 

Work was brought to a successful conclusion on Friday 
morning after a night march and attack against an En- 
gineer position on Meade Heights and Casey Woods. In 
the afternoon there was a Division Horse Show. On Satur- 


day, Colonel Jonathan M. Wainwright said a few words 
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of farewell to each individual and then the trek home 
started. 

This camp was but another fine example of the ef- 
ficiency and consideration of the Third Cavalry which ha: 
always been so obvious and has made for a pleasant as wel! 
as instructive Active Duty tour. Our deepest thanks alsv 
to Captain Leslie D. Carter, of Troop F, and his troop 
officers for their efforts in our behalf and their lively inter- 
est in all our problems. 

Not only did the Regiment qualify 100% on the 
Mounted Pistol Course, one-half of the Regiment making 
Expert, but for the second successive year we swept the 
Horse Show. First Lieutenant James G. Daniel riding 
Pot Gilbreath, with no faults, captured the Individual 
Jumping from First Lieutenant Howard Fletcher, Jr., of 
the 307th. In third place with two faults, was the team 
captain, Major Wallace C. Warner riding Forest. Follow- 
ing close behind, with three faults, was First Lieutenant 
Laurie F. Hess up on Marion and in fifth place was Major 
Edward A. Kane riding Helen Lee with seven faults. The 
Regimental Team of First Lieutenant James G. Daniel, 
Lieutenant Colonel William H. Skinner, and Captain 
Thomas H. Mundy riding in that order placed first wth 
ten faults in the Regimental Jumping event. Two teams 
were tied for second place with 23 faults each. The 153rd 
Brigade Tug-of-War team won that event from the team 
from the 154th Brigade. Of the six officers on the team 
the following officers were from the 306th: First Lieuten- 
ants Robert W. Castle, Team Captain; Joseph McG. 
Michaelson, and Second Lieutenants Matthew R. Beebe 
and Robert W. Brown. 

On the last Friday evening in camp, a regimental party 
was held at the Lord Fairfax Country Club. Colonel 
Skinner was toastmaster and the guests included Colonel 
J. M. Wainwright, Colonel A. H. Wilson, Lieutenant 
Colonel A. W. Roffe, Captain L. D. Carter and Lieuten- 
ants Clopton and Simmerman. Both the Unit Instructors 
of the Regiment Colonel H. W. Baird and Major J. L. 
Philips were with us. After a good dinner several short 
talks were made and the party broke up after seeing mov- 
ing pictures of the regiment at the past three camps. These 

ictures were shown by Lieutenant Michaelson and were 
really “Candid Shots.” 

Recent assignments to the Regiment are: First Lieuten- 
ants Howard K. Baker and Theodore R. Bruskin; Second 
Lieutenants Robert A. Barthel, Matthew R. Beebe, Lucien 
R. Beziat, Edward B. Clopton, Warren A. Minton, and 
William C. Shreve. Lieutenant Clopton is at present on 
duty with Troop F of the Third Cavalry for one year. 
First Lieutenants Lloyd A. Parker, William H. Warren, 
Richard J. Weiss, Sidney F. Wogan, Robert T. Norman, 
and Second Lieutenant George E. Hodsdon were relieved 
from assignment to the Regiment and assigned to the 462d 
Armored Car Squadron. Lieutenant Carroll Wright has 
been promoted to Captain. Major J. L. Philips was as- 
signed as Unit Instructor for the Washington units and is 
heartily welcomed by all the officers of the Regiment. 
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62d Cavalry Division 
Headquarters, 307th Cavalry—Norfolk, Va. 


The 307th Cavalry had its unit training at Fort Belvoir 
this year instead of at Fort Myer, as had been the case in 
many previous years. This site proved far more satis- 
factory from a standpoint of available terrain for maneu- 
vers and tactical exercises than many former camps. Field 
conditions wer more nearly met, and everyone was af- 
forded the opportunity to get a better understanding of 
cavalry tactics than ever before. 

The camp was a new one, and as a consequence a vast 
army of hungry “chiggers’” afforded a counter-irritant 
during off hours. Thus no one missed any of the pleas- 
ures of “‘camping out.” Otherwise the period of two weeks 
passed very quickly, and the concensus of opinion was 
that the two weeks training was a success, both as to 
training and as to a pleasant, restful(?) vacation. 

Not more than two hours of training time was lost due 
to rain, and no serious accidents occurred to mar the mem- 
ory of a task well done. 

It is only fitting that a vote of thanks be tendered the 
troops of the 3rd Cavalry. Four regiments of officers cause 
a lot of work on the part of the enlisted men and officers 
of three troops in the furnishing of horses, equipment and 
details of men for training. The 3rd Cavalry is to be com- 
plimented on the manner in which every one put forth his 
best effort to give all that could be desired. 

The following officers of the 307th Cavalry reported for 
training: Majors Livingston and Davis; Major Ames (at- 
tached) ; Captains Mooring, Blue, Taylor, Mann, Jones, 
Franklin, Montague and Batte; First Lieutenants Michael, 
Wooters, Dickenson, Fletcher, Beirne, Johnston, Trolan, 
Baldwin, Brown, Ebersole, Gontrum, Lawrence, McCal- 
lum, Vaughan, Whitley and Wolfe; Second Lieutenants 
Headley, Jordan and Whittaker. 

The camp started with two of the warmest days since 
the vanishing of the dinosaurs. Everyone was soon bathed 
in perspiration and the mere effort of walking started 
another deluge. In spite of this, work was carried on in 
good shape by the regiment, the only casualties being a 
few acute headaches, mainly occurring among those ‘shite: 
work kept them indoors during their business hours. It 
was apparent to all present that military work demands a 
high state of physical perfection that can only be attained 
by a great deal of physical labor, or exercise in the open air. 

The last week of camp showed a marked difference in 
the ability of officers to withstand fatigue, and tanned 
‘aces and alert carriage marked the final days of the com- 
mand as a real success. 

Mounted pistol firing conducted by Captain Carter of 
‘he 3rd Cavalry was a highlight of the camp, and his ef- 
‘orts were warmly appreciated by the officers of the 307th. 

To try to cover all the subjects and analyze the value of 
he entire two weeks would take too long to include in 
these notes. It is enough to say that even the dismounted 
work was a pleasure, more especially after Lieutenant 

Fletcher fell into a bog-hole up to his waist. 
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The final maneuver against the Engineers taught once 
more the value of horse cavalry in its ability to penetrate 
the weak spots of a line and to determine the flanks of an 
enemy in position. In answer to a question of one of the 
enemy, “Won't you lose a lot of men in a situation like 
this?” The 307th will say, “Yes, but if we can capture 
an enemy's command post, wreck his communication 
and disrupt his plans, we are more than satisfied.” 


The horse show staged on the final afternoon of the 
camp was of interest to all and marked a pleasant con- 
clusion of honest effort of all concerned. 


The regiment extends a note of thanks to the officers 
who attended camp for their interest, cooperation and the 
fine loyal spirit they displayed throughout the camp. 
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309th Cavalry—Atlanta, Georgia 


CotoneL A. G. Cono.ey, Cav-Res., Commanding 


While no unit training was held by this Regiment this 
summer, all officers who were qualified and so desired 
were given active duty training with troops in the 3rd 
Army Maneuvers, DeSoto National Forest, Mississippi, 
during the period July 31st-August 13th. The Regimental 
Commander, Colonel A. G. Conoley, and the Regimental 
Plans and Training Officer, Major Percy Bouck, were 
fortunate in a pleasant and profitable assignment as um- 
pites with the 6th Cavalry. Twenty-three officers had as- 
signments with the 108th Cavalry National Guard and 
twelve officers with the rogth Cavalry National Guard. 
All report a strenuous, interesting and instructive tour. 
It is believed this training with troops in these extensive 
maneuvers will prove of great benefit to all who attended. 


As a social feature an informal steak fry was held on 
Saturday, September roth, at the “Retreat” of Captain 
Christopher T. Conyers, our rgimental S-2. . There we 
were joined by our cavalry friends of the 463rd Armored 
Car Squadron and the Atlanta members of the 108th 
Cavalry National Guard. 

Schedules have been prepared for our branch school 
for the winter with particular attention to training for 
C.M.T.C. duty next year. It is hoped to pass our at- 
tendance mark of last year when we had an average at- 
tendance of twenty-six offices for the school year out of a 
group of sixty-two Cavalry Reserve Officers in the Atlanta 


district. 
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323d Cavalry 


Officers of the 323d Cavalry. were assigned as in- 
structors and troop officers of the cavalry unit of the 
C.M.T.C. conducted at the Presidio of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, during the summer. 

The efficient manner in which this duty was performed 
may be judged from the number of competitive events 
won by cavalry candidates and units. 


The organization of the C.M.T.C. regiment was as 
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follows: Seven companies of infantry, two troops of cav- 


alry, and one battery of field artillery. 
Group AWARDS 


(Won two out of seven) 


Best Platoon Drill Cup—ast Platoon, Troop B. 
The Captain John P. Pryor Trophy—Troop A. 


INDIVIDUAL AWARDS 


(Won six out of fourteen) 
Five best Red candidates in camp: 


John Steere, Troop A. 
R. B. Finch, Troop B. 
Best White candidate in camp: 
Richard H. Root, Troop B. 
The Sons of the American Revolution Trophy: 
David W. Durfee, Troop A. 
The Allan J. Stampa Trophy: 
Donald R. Burnside, Troop A. 
The John J. Pershing Award: 
Herbert Diamond, Troop B. 
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RECREATION AWARDS 


(Won three out of eleven) 
Chess Championship Trophy: 
Everett Wallace, Troop A. 
Checkers Championship Trophy: 
Everett Wallace, Troop A. 
Fencing Championship Trophy: 
Wiliam Hurst, Troop B. Winner. 
Sherman Thornsberry, Troop B. Runner up. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


(Won three out of four) 


Scabbard and Blade Scholarship, John Steere, Troop A. 
Commanding General’s Scholarship, Hill Military 
Academy, Henry L. Downey, Troop B. 
Brown Military Academy Scholarship, James Mc- 
Pheeters, Troop A. 
The C.M.T.C. cavalry broke its previous record for 
winning trophies and awards under the tutoring of the 


323d Cavalry officers. 
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- Command and General Staff School Quarterly 


The Command and General Staff School Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1938, “Review of Military Literature” holds for the 
uninitiated a most pleasant and profitable professional surprise. 
This issue of the Quarterly makes its appearance in a new format 
and a most complete revision and reorganization of content and 
material. Certainly the purpose of the Quarterly, which 1s a 
review of military literature, 1s fulfilled in this publication. The 
reading table of the American military man is incomplete with- 
out this periodical. Not only are choice extracts of the world’s 
military literature included, but they are accompanied by keen, 
interesting and professional analysis. The contents of the current 
issue will afford some conception of the diversity of material cov- 
ered in the Quarterly. The contents for the September issue 
covered : 

Mechanization 

Military News Around the World 

The Spanish Civil War 

The Sino-Japanese War 

Foreign Military Digests 

Digests of important articles from foreign military periodi- 
cals; the remaining articles for each magazine are listed. 
Tank Attack Against Antitank Guns 
Crossing of the Andes in 1917 
Is it Necessary to Preserve Mounted Formations in the 

Cavalry? 
The Inevitability of Continuous Fronts 
The Fixation of Fronts 
The German Army in 1937 


Book Reviews and Reading Course for Officers (20 Outstand- 
ing books reviewed) 


Lest We Forget (The United States in the World War) 
Library Bulletin 


Books, recently accessioned, which are of particular signifi- 
cance 
Academic Notes, C&GSS 
Current School material, which affects instructional proce- | 
dure or tactical doctrines 
Roster of Instructors 
Roster of Regular Class, 1938-1939 
Map Problem No. 25 (1938) 
Directory of Periodicals 
Catalog of Selected Periodical Articles 
A systematic review of the contents of selected military 
periodicals. Foreign-language periodicals are digested to 
a degree to furnish an adequate idea of contents and 
significance. 


Readers’ Guide and Subject Index. 

All subject-headings are arranged in alphabetic sequence 
and can be consulted like a dictionary. Note also List of 
Periodicals Indexed and Key to Abbreviations. ; 

Errata 


The Command and General Staff School Quarterly may be 
secured through the Book Department, Command and General | 
Staff School at the subscription rate of $1.00 per year. 





